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ABSTRACT 



A 2-year study examined the leisure reading of 60 and 
ofher language arts instruction in elementary school classrooms in 
' west Philadelphia., Pennsylvania, led to the conclusion that many 
school practices were based upon assiimptions of the outrof -school 
lives of students that' were of questionable accuracy. Consequently, 
the researchers were asked to describe in as much detail as possible 
the regular routines of, , the families with which they wert working. - 
^ The researchers did not establish a research schedule but egotiate* 
a series of cpntacts based on the mutual obligations of ft ^ndship.. 
The result was a set of portraits that constituted a case study in 
some aspect of the cixltui?e of literacy. Although most of the reports 
describe inner city Blkck families, two reports look at literacy use 
among relatively recently arrived Southeast Asians. All of the 
families are poor, and some are on welfare. All of the families are 
concerned that their children succeed in school, but not at any cost. 
Two themes that characterize these portraits are (1) the care with 
which the families organize themselves to make full use of the 
resources they have to meet the demands of school and the workplace 
while living lives of dignity and happiness , and (2) the fear that .' 
they may not be doing everything they should or could be. The typical 
posture of a family is, "we, will do everything w^ can to meet the 
school's demands: however, We will not sifcrifice those things that 
give meaning and dignity to us. Schooju^uccess isn't the only thing 
imjgortant for our children to experience." (HOD) 
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OVERVIEli OF PERSPECTIVE A'ND CASE STUDIES 



BACKGROUND 

History of the Study 

Tlie» study reported he"re grew out of a previous NIE funded ef- 
fort. (The Ethnographic monitoring of the Acquisition of Reading/ 
Language A rts Skills . Dell H. Hymes, Principal Investigator. Final 
Report^. February 1981.) During the Investigation of teacher perceived 
problems in reading and other lan^guage ^ts instruction in elementary 
classrooms in We^t Philadelphia; it became increasingly^ certain that 
a great number of school practices were based upon ass.umpitions about 
the out-of-school lives of students which were of questionable accur- 
acy. Furthermore, it became apparent that these inaccuracies, which 
were subtle and rooted in the socio-cullural arrangement of the com- 
munities^ were shared by much of the research literature. They were 
not the 'result of laxity in caring or effort on the part of school f 
teachers or administrators who In mos.t cases were careful, and in many 
cases untiring, in their efforts to understand the children and to 
structure learning experiences that would meet t^eir needs ♦ 

Pu£ siiaply, many of the "prpblems" identified\bsr teachers wfere 
real enough but did not, from the perspective of pai;ents or children, 
yield to the kinds of solutions assumed to be available^ Tliese "prob- 
lems" were seen as the inevitable consequences of their life situations. 
What', for example, may surface in school as a problem qf' "uncooperative 
attitude" when a parent does not "live up to his/her contract to check 
the* completion of homework asSsigfiments" may be th^'result of the parent 
carefully weighing tHe relative /consequences of appearing uncooperative 
or of appearing uneducated (when the homework assignment contains er- 
rors) in the eyes of the teacher. This woUldnotbe a trivial decision 
since parents accurately perceive that teacher expectations of children 
are inf;.uenced by tb^ir assumptions as to the ecucational level of par- 
ents. (See Watkins report for more context on this issue.) 

, \ This is one of. the more obvious examples of the clash of values 
that can lead to inaccurate school assumptionss about the life contexts 
of students* Others a^e less easily extricated from the social com- 
plexities,. Gilmore gives us a clue this complexity in her contrast 
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betyeten a student in a private school whose miswrlting of "Biizzard" " 
as bizzard" became an occasion for general merriment in the classroom 
and similar situations in the public schools where such mistakes would 
be treated with great seriousness, resulting in homeworkassignments to 
• deal with the 'problem" of consonant blends. Families of both child- 
, ren ^hare in their desire to make sure that the children lead balanced 
lives where they experience their share of successes and where they have 
fun as well as learn to do serious work. However, meeting this goal a- 
gainst a backdrop of school assumption that »the child is "O.K." and 
simply slips occasionally" is quite a different matt-,r from meeting it 
in a context where every mistake is seen ^s a serious thredt to success. 

This suggests that the much touted cultural discontinuity be- 
tween school an^ the lives of "at risk" children is not simply W of 
form—different language, interactive style, etc. --nor even of values 
but of funption. , Social arrangements and other cultural 'systems are 
designed to accomodate realities quite different from those assumed in 
much of the research literature and, implicitly, by many school people. 
Viewed in this light, the meaning, value ^nd usefulness of literacy can- 
not be assumed a pri-ori and. Indeed, can only emerge from a profound 
understanding of the culture of literacy characteristic of a particular 
setting. The studj^ presented here aimed, at such an understanding. 

While much, of the impetus to this study was provided by our. ex- 
periences in the previous research, another factor was the observation 
that the swell documented drpp-off phenomeria— the leveling of progress 
or decline in literacy -related test scores—happened at the point where 
the learner would be expected to be making the ^transition from learning 
literacy skills to the use of these skills for learning. It occured to 
us fas it has to othfers)- that part of the explanation' for this might be 
found in an understanding, of the uses and functions of literacy in the 
everyday lives of chi'lJren. .Furthermore, this was one of the areas 
our findings were leading us to Suspect where many school assumptions . 
were inaccurate. That is, we were regularly encountering unsubstan- 
tiated beliefs that children do little writing or reading outside of 
school, that their culture is essentially "oral", "that they soend their - 
time watching television, that families spend little time together en- 
gaged in literacy activities or that children can only deal with simple ' 
texts (narrative as opposed to expository),. 

* * * « 

^ A great deal of the pedagogy (eg. , the assignment of homework to 
make sure attention was given to specific problems) and virtually all of 
the support activities of the schools (eg., academic plus prbgrams, 
parent contracts) were designed to counter these presumed realities. '* 
If in fact this situation was substantially different from this, jt would 
explain the limited success of these school* efforts, the difficulties in • 
enlisting community support aijd some of the -attitudlnal problems of 
children 
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Finally, as a result of three previous \ears' «ork ^n t-h^ ^ u i 
and he con^unities. we were in a position trex^n^inru ^rac; use°S 
function from a perspective not usually^'available to researchers 
?n out'o/rr ^itn««sed a number 'of research efforts on U er£y 

in out-of-3chool contexts. (For example, Heath. ^981- Gumoerz 197^ 
Anderson, 1981 and Lichter, 1982). Lr'the md t part these W focus 
sed upon the acquisition of literacy skills in younger children and 

C IZrZlt --«P-t« of LquLition nso? r as 

«o!Lv^f addressed issues of use and function, they have seen these as 
social dimensions of literacy skills, unlike the present study Tilt 
• looks at the wider culture and attempts to si.^ate^i erac^y ViLS L 

' IfsLL^rr ''^^ resultin-g pictures of literacy use will be 

discussed in more detail later. - . / uoc wxxx oe 



The Approach 



f writing need not be taught exclusively in ' 
TionT T^'. fact,^ a strict .adherence to formal educa- 
tional methods for teaching literacy may limit the potential 

aEd°^""'\'M' ''''""^-y and maintenance'^i homes 

- untu.t^^pl . '.'^ alienating parents and creating feeUngs of 
unjustified inadequacy in their own competencies. ' 

Literacy acquisition does not^ require ^ tight linear 

of ^5^"^ ^"^"^^ ^"'^ll subsets 

of skills into .isolated sequential -hierarchies". 

^l^^'^^'^s-f^quently possess ^nd.dlsplay. in out-of-school 
• contexts,^ skills relevant to using literacy w^ich- are not ef- 
fectively exploited in school learning environments. 

. . ■ ^'"'^^F°'^ts to learn to read and .write should not be sus- 
tained primarily by a f^^th in their academic^utility! 

■ The uses of readirfg and writing may differ considerably 
from^community to community and the ma.jor benefits, as judged • 
by home and community, mav include a variety of rewards from - 



While it is accurate to say that the reports presented here cpem 
oaffirn, these "hypotheses", this was not a major goal of the research 
SndlpecifL'liL" f"'?' '''' researchers werfnoJ asked to 

sible « ? '° describe io as much detail as pos- 

sible the regular routines of the families they wejre working with. 
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Although care was taken to make sure that: .a sample, of children 
technically defined as educationally^ "at risk'* were involved in the 
investigation, the children themselves were not thfe subjects of the 
study. (To 'speak Nof subjects in an ethnographic; investigation makes 
. littl^^nse. Participants, as the reports of Robinson and Brown 
illustrate, are partners or collaborators in the prpcess of reaching, 
understanding.) .The focud was the wid*r coriT:fiXt of the children's 
daily lives, particularly their families and, in the cases of Gi,l- 
mpre and Schieffelin, their peer associations. 

Furthermore, in keeping witl/.-the^equireinents of ethnography, 
each researcher was left free 'tjO develop his or her own style of ' 
interaction, of data recording and storage. ' Each week^ throughout ' ^ 
the year the research team met to share experiences, including both 
problems and findings. - During the latter^part of the study re- 
searchers from the. University City Science* Center, wlio were investi- 
gating writing in the out-'of-school lives of high school stud^yS^N- 
joined- these meetings. AbcJUt the same time Weinstein, as partAof a 
seminar she w&s taking with me, joj^ned the group to share ther ex- 
periences in working with Southeast Asian families froni the community. . 

From time to time other scholars joined Us and on one occasion 
the entire team loinecf with a research team from Harvard (directed 
by Catherine Snow) and the University' of Pennsylvana 'Moroccan Liter- 
. acy team Cdirected by Daniel Waj^ner) in a weekend seminar. Finally, 
various members of the research team presented preliminary results pf 
their research at a number of colloquia arid symposisi. In several caser 
data from the research were incorporated into published articles and 
two of the researchers used their data for doctoral dissertations. . 
(A more complete- list of these activities is found in Appendix B.) " 

OVERVIEW 

The result of these efforts is the set-of portrait^ .presented in 
this report.- While .they differ greatly in format and in focus, each, 
o€ them constitutes a case study in some aspect of the culture of lit- 
eracy. As such, this report differs from those presenting similar re- 
search. It d^.ffers both in the perspective from which t^e case studies 
are presented and in the kinds of , picture they oortray. ^ach of these 
differences requires comment. - . * 

A Culture of Literacy Perspective . ' * . 

. 

Concomitant with the easy and intimate relationship that existed 
between the' research team and the cpmmunity, the styl^ of investiga- 
tion contributed to the unusual perspective reflected in these studies. 
The researchers did not establish a research schedule but negotiated a 
series of contacts based on the mutual obligations of friendship as 
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much as of research Imperative. Visits were either by special in- 
vitats-^on— for dinner, to tutor, to go to church, etc.— or by stan- 
ding Invitation— "just -feel free to drop in this weekend.". The' , 
lattqt arrangements,, of course, can only exist in the context of'' 

; a cl^r and profound understanding of the .cultural constraints on- 

• social interaction. ^ 

. 'These .arrangements further imply a relationship of personal re- • 
speci and social equality between participants. The difficult to e- 
rasft line seperating researcher and researched' all "but disappeared as 
the .project went on. The accounts included here are replete with, ex- 
amples of both the investigator and family members asking the other 
for advice, for help or simply for affirmation. the mother Davis was 
wording with had stood up at the latter's wedding just prior to the 
start of the study. W^tkins tutored -one of the boys who was diagnosed" 
as having some reading difficulty and conducted a strike school for the 
other family. Gilmore bad Robinson come to talk with her dXass and 
several of her (Gilmore 's) students volunteered to work with kids in 
the school community during the teachers * 'strike. The school, Shbrt- 
ridge, invited Gilmore 's son to 'make presentations at assembly «nd «at 
a sp€cial African day. The Gilmore an5 Robinson families socialized " 
together at family and research, team outings. "'Under no conditions did 
the rea.earchers^ invite themselves, either overtly or otherwise, into 
the homes but waited" until invitations were offered 

So careful were we not -to violate personal sensitivities, even 
at the r;Lsk of "losing" data,, that we only 'discovered by accident, 
after the project was officially terminated, that one .of the families 
was on. welfare. The researcher respected the parents' right to keep 
the information private. .The pay off for this" care and respect is 
obvious in the accounts by the researchers. 

In summary, this approach is consistant with the kind of ethno- 
graphy discussed- by McDermott (1982) ia describing thfe .ethnographic 
contributions of Charles, Frake. McDermott claims' that Ftfake's model 
sees the particular research method; as well as tJie questions to be 
answered, as arising from the research setting. One goea into a site 
to discover what and how issues are of interest to participants. In 
the case of the present study, while reading and writing are topics 
of interest to participating families, this interest is embedded in a * 
very intricate cultural context. Any understanding of the- meaning 
of literacy related activities to the live^ of people mast start with 
an explication of this. context. 

» ' > 

We are, of course, referring to the need to describe the culture 
of literacy of a particular >setting. One can no more understand a 
literacy act in isolation than a speech act uprooted from its social 
setting. Furthermore, it makes little ethnographic sense to speak of 
the social or cultural dimensions of literacy as though literacy ac- 
tivities had an existence apart form that defined by the culture. 



• ^ mile we can make no claims to approaching an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of theVcultur^ of .titeracy characteristic of these famines, we 
have been able to- describe impottant asiiects of what doodenou'gh- refers ' 
to as the theory of cultural behaUor imputed to tehavior. (Goodejiough*. 
1^7). Of particular significance are 'the. different ways families- 
or-feanize themselves to accomplish tfieir everyday routines, ffiese or- 
' ganizations reflect ^a variety of arrangements designed to exploit a 
variety of resources in the- supp'ort of surprisingly (to us) well-de- 
fined goals for their children. ; They ^Iso reflect a consistantly ar^ 
ticulated set of. values with respect to education and scHooling in' 
particular, and on the meaning of life In general.. «. . 

Literacy emerges as an important and natural consequence of the 
playing .out in particular life, contexts ot this coherent underlying -plan 
of action. Reading ahd writing, although playing major roles in the 
lives of each of .these families as instrumentalities, as. resources for' 
personal growth and career advancement and, in many cases, as the glue • 
that cemqnts the whole,, are seldom seen as worthy of explicit comment or 
attantion. To have asked, about th^m specifically, therefore, would 
have risked, by the act, skewing the' perspective.. The one exception ' 
is found in the con,text of concern to m'eet explicit 3ch6ol expectations. 

P^'^^^'^^P^"*^^ saw themselves as either avid readers or habi- 
tu^l^iters. Declai;ed Jhon-readers, ' without exception, when shown 
that they in fact did read a good deal, admitted" that they were refer- 
ring to specifically assigned school work- or to "long" books, remini- " 
scent of school associated reading. • 

• . ■ ' ' 

The discovery, 6f these "family cultures" in which literacy* plays 
so central and natural a role, contrasts sharply with the pictures 
painted for us by school administrators 'and teachers. In their imputed 
biographies television was seen as of central importance in the home, ' 
reigning as chief spiirce of information 'and- amusement, even serving 
frequently as babysitter. and with literacy activities relegated to 
minor role's relative .to orally. The realization that so murS of what 
transpires in_^ the schools is the result .of teaching to myth gives ' 
poignant cogency to the universal concern of parents in our study that 
teachers and parents are seriously out of step with each other. While 
the concerns were usually expressed as frustrations over conflicting 
teaching styles (the parents using one and thfe teachers another) the 
issues, of tep unrealized by either party, kppear to go much deeper. 

Both teachprs and parents evidence serious misconceptions'* as to 
the roles literacy pl^ys and to its meanings and functions in 'the 
sphere of the other;- the misunderstandings dre' particularly tragic' 
in that the conflict frequently appears to be wor^ perceptual thail - 
real. To put the issue in its simplfest terms, 6ur exploration si^g- 
gests that the routine lives of these families are much more, of what 
teachers would like to have them be than the latter suspect; At the, 
same time the parents live in constant fear that they^are not doing ' 
all that is expected of them. 



Both thls^ rich framing of literacy and tHe explantation^or the 
discre^ncy between school notions and the more Qonplex reality are 
direct cxjncomitants.^of the culture of literacy perspective developed 
and reflected in these re^rts , We went in sTsking about .reading and 
writiAg^^ Wt3<discovered that folks wanted to talk about a number of 
other issues and in listening we found ourselves informed, not onljr 
about literacy, bdt^about a host of other realities that give meaning 
to "the literacy activities we 'observed.* ^ • 

Before moving on to a brief overview of the portraits themselves, 
ore other aspect of the research perspective employed here needs ..men- " 
tion. \7hile the focus of tbis*study was upon^a half dozen Black faiii- 
lies, Schieffelin, as one of the project res>iar(:hers, and Weinstein, as 
an adjunct to the study, looked at literacy use among relatively re- 
cently arrived Southeast Asians. As a result we were able to bring a 
k^Lnd of cross cultural lens to the study that is. not usually available. 
Throughout the weekly seminars, when we discussed the ongoing investi- 
gation and wrestled with the issues, their insiT^hts proved invaluable 
to out evolving understanding. , 

•In particular, Weinstein's experience was" able to help us sort out 
some of th^ subtle functionls literacy performs — articulation of new so- 
cial arrangements and cultural brokerage, for Example—while Schieffelin' 
families displayed a set of support mechanlsms'usefuL in promoting the 
development of literacy skills that helped us understand the role of the 
^extended family networks for all of the families. The effects of this 
component of the study, while very Important to the shape of the final 
reports, ate more implicit here than overt. 

To summarize, three aspects of the perspective reflected in these 
reports are notable. First, literacy is presented in a cultural per- 
spective. We do not focus upon literacy events or literacy ai!:tivities'/ 
and then trace their social or cultural dimensions. We focus upon ^ the 
social arrangements iind situate the forms, uses and functions of lite,rr 
acy within them. 

* ' * 

Second, 'the perspective here deliberately addresses the issue o/ 
institutional versus personal identities. He did not go to the re- 
searched with the typical assumption that "there are a nUmber of th'ingfe 
we need to know"> the we presumably **being representq^tives of the in- . 
stitutions "responsible" for understanding and for providing adequate 
educational opportunities for ati "at risk" population and thg things 
needed to know presumably being informatidn* needed to make those insti- 
tutions^work better. Our approach was rather, "what would you like 
to tell us?" and 'Jwhat would, you like to know about us?"^ The you in 
this case being Mr. and Mrs.j Drake et. al., not you the parents of a' 
family of. "at risk" children* The us, here werCi (1) a group of, re- 
searchers from the University, ^^(2) the educational system^ any (3) 
The National Institute of Education—ail three idj^ntities reflecting 



associations with institutions' not readily accessible of understan-^ 
ding by the ^ "Drakes"^ ' ^ . 

The point being, that while we unavoidably served as Institutional 
. rei)resetativ6s, we did not insist upon a parallel (and, largely imputed), 
represntativeness on the part of the residents of the school communities 
as a condition i^or establishing the legitimacy 9f their concerns. They,, 
were worthy of being heard "not because they were defined as the resear-" 
ched, and ultimately, because they wire representative of a r^searchab'le 
population, but, because they were individuals coping with the demands of 
^subsistence and for providing for., their families. (This issue is treat- 
ec^ in more detail in. another sectioh «of the, report.) 

Third, we were able to^contrast, in our.^elibeMtions, the. ex- * * 
periences pf a number of .Southeast Asian families with thbse o^ the * 
Black participants** f' ' , 

■ ■ - '... -■("' ■-. ' ' ' 

The Portraits of Literacy in Context 

With, the exception of the Schieffelin and Weinstein pieces, the « i 
following reports all describe inner city Black families. All of the 
faigilies are poor.. Some are -on welfare. One lives in a city 'housing 
development * Some x>f the students were*gDqd in ^chool others were, not. 

If the background weren'.t known it would be hard for a reader to 
distinguish these families^ from suburban or white working class fami- 
lies most of u§ are probably more familiar with. It is impossible 
to characterize these families* in ^a paragraph because in many ways they ' 
differ greatly one form another—in styles of interai:tion, in daily 
routines, in values 'on independence and supervision of children, in 
active involvement with schools and the education of children, in 
dreams ahd goals -for their children. ^ ^ ^ 

' • All of the families are concerned that their children succeed in ' 
school but not at any, cost. * All of them want to help their children, 
with homework and ylth soical adjustment to schooj. demands but they 
make -use of different sets of resources and different styles in or- 
ganizing this support. Although few individuals see themselves as 
"readers" or "writers", reading and writing are important activities 
embedded in ^the daily routines of family life for everyone. All of 
the families Wei^e keenly aware of thfeir Blackness and of the effects 
this ha'd on their social movement but none of. them appeared willing 
to sacrifice it for promises of success or to use.it, dr to let V 
their children us6 it, as an e^^cuse fc[r not trying, i ^ 

Jf themes can characterize these pictures they ire: (1) the' 
^are with which the families organize themselves to make full use of 
the resources they have Ito meet the demands of school and the work- 
place while 'living lives of dignity and happiness, a^d (2) the fear 
that they^may not be doing everyt^hing they Should orj-could be. This 
latter concern helps explain the eagerness wi^h whi^ch they welcomed 



our study. They s?w participatiqn as an occasion .both to affirm and 
to inform their efforts to help their- children. These portraits 
are not "typical" oicturjes of inner city faijiily disintegration or 
hopelessness. - . ' ^ . * . 

I* 

To backdrop several of the essential features of 'the protraits " - 
Mve-dravm.in this 'study, I -will very briefly draw attention to 
- recent published refsearch efforts dealing with literacy outside" 
;ool' These are, the HeSaCh study of white and Black -blue collar 
families in the CarolinaaaL981) , the McDerraptfand Morrison report 
on Irish Ameri-can .families in New York Ciby <1982) and Ogbu's' paper 
-.^n literacy in subordinate cultures (198.1). These reports each add 
^importantly to the research comuni' ty ' p understanding of the role 
literacy plays in tM lives of non-mainstream families ^nd comple- 
^ ment the picture presented in this report. It is precisely this 
complementarity that serves to highlighn' pur findings. 

Heath's Carolina > Study. The Heath research is particularly sjLg- 
nificant to understanding the present study. Not only dia the general 
•hypotheses "and several of the research constructs used here (especially 
the notion of "literacy event") have their roots in her research, but 
.she .co-authered with me the Original proposal of which the one guiding 
this research Is an ammended version. In a r4al sense this study was 
defsigned to test and to re fine, several of her earlier findings. Her" 
study looked at the early/acquisition of literacy with a focus upon" 
skill acqulsitioa seen in comparing the different ways families inter- 
act with .literature—and by extension the 'way they use, stories' irt ' 
general— in informal teaching and learning. ^ She compared these pro- 
cesses with'thosfi described in school-oriented families and" with -school 
pedagogy. f" . * > ' 

* 

A great deal of attention was given to patterns of questioning, 
to interactions with literacy artifacts, the types of drawings found 
in literature, the role of children as information givers in reporting 
what they read, concerns for truth-value in stories and degrees of de- 
contextualizatioh of literacy activities. She reported clearly dif- 
ferent patterns in the Black and white populations. Furthermore, she 
maintained that both set^ of patterns, for different reasons, serve to 
disadvantage children in school.. 

As an initial approach .we pUnned to have our site researchers 
look at the- same phenomena in West Philadelphia and formulated a set 
of tentative research questions around them. It, however, became 
quickly apparent that many of these phenomena werei not the important 
ones to focus upon in understanding the complex uses and functions of 
literacy in these homes. Also, several of her findings seemed to be 
missing in our own research. Although a number of examples are em- 
bedded in the case studies, several are offered here. 

With respect to pointing out labels or names to children, which 
Heath found .her Black (Trackton) families didn't. do, We have seen this 
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almost 'routinely done. Much of this informal teaching activitiy, 
however, waa done by older siblings or members of the extended 'family 
(cousins, aunts, god-parents) which serves a strong support'^Tuhction 
in all of the families. The same holds for. story reading. Older 
* siblings frequently read to their younger brothers or sisters and then 
engage them in discussions about the stories • Several of the. older 
children have reported that their mothers read to them when they were 
small. * ♦ 

» , 

One' intriguing finding reported by Heath was that Black chil- ^ 
dren had tbuble interpreting or relating to *two dimejisional line draw- 
ings. They needed photographs which were detailed and presented'^ 
perception of depth.' We found no evidence of this and in discus- 
sing the possibility with families in our project encountered a great 
deal of "scepticism about it ever being the case. The possibility' 
must be entertained .that th^, difference lie.s in the differing ap- 
proaches taken by the two sets ofi researchers. Focussing specifi- 
cally upon literacy events at the relative exclusion of pther inter- 
actions, in a large number of. families would probably not result dn • 
one seeing many occasions where simple line drawings were routinely 
used. " * ^ ' ' . V 

This, howeve^,, could be as- much a function of the materials a- , 
vailable and the Specific didactfc functions of the events themselves 
as of ability or preference. When viewed embedded in the life cpn- 
texts of families and compared with the occasions where three dimen-^' 
sional representations were used, no obvious patterns emerge i All 
of the families we worked with had access to a variety of literacy 
materials^-- in many cases supplied either through sale or loan by 
the schools--and these materials contained a number of both^ types of 
illustration* Neither, seemed to present problems to the youngs^ters. 

Tha3e examples are presented, not because they are particular- 
ly significant in themselves, but as illustrations o^ the differences 
between the picture of literacy use and function presented here and 
that in the istudy that helped shape it. What appear ^o be patterns 
r.elated to developmental processes or to personal preference un- 
covered in looking specifically at literacy events across a large 
number of settings, may well take on (different meanings when exami- 
ned from a culture of literacy perspective. 

' In summary, as i result of the perspective discussed above, 
the research reported here, in contrast to he Heath study, (and others', 
eg. Michaels, ^981; Gumperz, 1981; Ninio and Bruner, 1978) does not 
present a set of patterns that characterize the community or the 
families and which can be generalized to other settings or be direct- 
ly incorporated into pedagoties. Its usefulness lies in going beyond- 
patterns, to pointing out some of the reasons behind apparent pat- 
terns of behavior. . \ 
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'Ogbu's Li teracy and' Subordinate Cultures . Heath's characteri- 
zation of Jrackton families squares remarkably with the Ogbu notion 
that lack of literacy success among Black kids he has studied can be 
traced to the. fact thaft the realities they experience bely the pro- 
ises of the schools. Their experiences tell them, and accurately so. 
that school success will have little do to with success in their 
lives. TheV occupy a de facto caste with an advancement ceiling that 
can not automatically be breached by becoming literate. As a con- 
sequence, they develop styles of adapting, ' including enculturative 
patterns, that are little determined by the demands of school success. 

^ New York City Irish Americans. Both Ogbu's "subordinate culture 
families and Heath's Trackton families contrast sharply with the 
picture presented by McDermott and Morrison when describing the inter- 
actions with literacy observed in the Irish American families in New 
York. These families, whose kids, at great financial sacrifice, were 
enrolled in parochial schools, to a large extent organized their liter- 
acy lives around the perceived demands of schools. In fact, so seri- 
ously' were the school demands taken tbat the authors relate one inci- 
dent where the parent forced her child to do exercises thafc she"thought 
were conterproductive simply because the school required it. 

West Philadelphia Families. At first blush our families ap- 
peared to strongly resemble the New York City case. Halfway through 
the research 1 was so convinced of this that in an article I developed 
a culture of literacy typology and placed the Shortridge school com- 
munity s culture of literacy in the same category as the Mr^ermott and 
Morrison community. Further reflection and analysis suggests that this 
is a serious oversimplification. While school demands and expecta- 
tions are a matter of serious soncern to the families in our study, un- 
like the apparent situation with Heath and Ogbu's Black families, these 
are only one of a number of sets of factors that shape the uses and 
'functions of literacy. 

The families in our study are. greatly concerned that their chil- 
dren not only do well in school but that as a result they have the op- 
tions to attend.,the "best" post elfementary schools in the city. Few -of 
them (if any) have the resources to send their children to private of 
parochial schools, furthermore, the schools the children do attend, as 
is commonly the case, hold out the possibility of acquiring literacy 
skill? as a commodity to be negotiated for. That is, either explicitly 
or implicitly, they- let parents and children know that the offer to 
teach the skills for success is contingent upon their cooperation. The 
school will let parents arid children know what is expected with respect 
to deportment, homework and discipline. 

Despite this stance and the importance attached to aucceeding, none 
of the families sav? the demands as undoable or as non^negotiable. Tfie 
typical posture was, "we will do everything we can to meet, the school's 
demands. However, we will not sacrifice those things that give medAing 
and dignity to us. School success isn't the only thing important for 
our children to experience." . ♦ 
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ISSUES RAISED IN EXPLORING TftE CULTORE OF LITERACY* 



INTRODCUTION ^ ^ 

As is always the case with ethnographic research, in tryingyto 
pull together the major results we are confronted with more q^^estions 
than we began with. Ethnography, with its essentially inductive pos- 
ture, finds itself confronted with an ever expanding universe of con- 
cern. A final report is never a finished product but a discussion of 
issues encountered at the time of writing including a seductive set 
of leads one would like to pursue. 

T?he present document is no exception. To make sense of the welter'^ 
of discoveries and unexpected questions we have gathered, I first dis- 
cuss three general interpenetrating themes that have emerged from the 
study and follow this by short discussions of a number of more specific 
findings. The themes, which' give ^hape to and frame the succeeding 
findings are: (1) ,the use of .the culture of literacy as an heuristic, 
(2) the tension between institutional and personal identities, and (3) 
the importance of getting beyond patterns and* stereotypes. 

f ^ ' ' ' 

MAJOR RESEARCH THEMES 

The Culture of Literacy Heuristic 

If there is one thing that distinguishes the research presented here 
from the ^pate of "naturalistic" or "qualitative" descriptive 'studies on 
literacy in the' past few.years, it is thtf explicit recognition that an in- 
dividual s literacy related behaviors can only be adequately accounted for 
with a profound understanding of the larger culturax context. This con- 
text-includes a set of implicit values on literacy and various literacy be- 
haviors, 9 set of statuses located Ih the family and community at least 
, partially defined and articulated by appropriate (or inappropriate) lit- 
eracy related behavibrs, a language of literacy (a way of tai'king about 
reading and writing) and even a technology of literacy including a set of 
skills and techniques for Interacting with written materials. 

A foundational goal of our research was tdf describe as accurately as 
■ possible this cultural context. Much of this*- context, the values and ' 
social statuses, for exanjple, is implicit—that is, not found in the con- 
scious awarenesa of Individuals. Uncovering it, therefore, require;- care- 
ful attention to surface behavidrs and real participation in the. literacy 
lives of the families and communities. As pointed out earlier, several 
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models of ^researcher-participaht relationships were utilised' in , collecting 
the data, including incorporating informants into the research team* (A . 
fuller discussion of this issue was presented In an essay included in the 
final report of Hymes' Ethnograph Monitoring Project; Smith, David M. , 
"Ethnographic Monito^l^^g: A way to Understanding By Those Whd' Are Making 
Schooling Work," 198L, reprinted in The Generator . Spring 1,982*;) , , 

Describing the context is only one task imposed by a culture of liter- 
acy approach* As with any aspect of culture, such a perspective assumes. , 
that the Cultural mechanism described is pari of the jtotal adaptive istr'at- ' 
^egy and that the literacy behaviors It generates can be seen to periorm 
important uses and functions for the individual and the community. By 
definition these uses and functions will vary from setting to setting. The 
useses will depend, upon, among other things, how an individual sees him . 
or herself, the particular set of skills he/she has acquired, the literacy 
materials he/she has access to and what he/she .value^. 

' • if 

A simple contrasting example is afforded ,in our case studies, Wein- 
stein reports the case where one of the Asians who arrived earlier than 
most of the refugee, community^ is able to make use of her $uperior li^teracy 
skills to enrlt:h' herself by creating a culture-6rol^er ^role. One of .'the 
Black parents 'who has\a college education, has served as an aide In Short- 
ridge s^chool and is Well connected politically, fills a key role, in the sup- 
port network parents and children depend on In meeting school demands. 
She appears tireless in using her literacy skills for, what she perceives 
to be, the educational well-being of th/e' comtpunity as a whole, including , 
her own children. , 

The functions of literacy— the social effects of literacy rfelated be- 
haviors — depend importantly upon the particular social arrangements of the 
community and also upon the wider :context. Again several contrastive ex- 
amples are provided in the case studies. For example,, a homework assign- 
ment in the private school Gilmore alludes ^o (not technically part of this 
research project) may well result in the student going home and,, in this own 
room working out^the problem making use's of his^,own resources. He can af- 
ford to d^ this not simply because he has Access, ^to more resources, but be- 
cause he knows that an incomplete of erroneous, answer will not reflect bad- 
ly upon him' pr his family. A similar example given tfo/B'ne of the boys 
in the families we worked with would result in his consulting whith hjjls 
parents and possibly, either through his .mother or on hls ^dwn,. with other 
parents or students in his support network. The assignment becomes a ve- 
hicle for articulating, on the one hand, the cohesiveness of the community 
netwOTk and, on the other hand, the boundaries b^bween 11. and ' the) wider 
society. A third contrast is offered by the Schleffelin study. An 46sign- 
ment given to an Asian student might well result «;in him or., ^her .going to one^ 
of the white friends readily available to giye help o.r even in a phone call* 
to the teacher. -The net effect woul'd be a heightening of -the percep- . 
tion that the As^^ans have initiative and are anxious to integrate them- 
selves into the malnstream% 



Vmile the major objectives of literacy research using a culture of 
literacy construct are the explication df the cultural context and a 
specification of the uses and functions of lite^cy related behaviors, 
two crucial concomitants of this approach' are less visible^ Both are 
rooted In the particular view of culture brough to thla research. They 
are: (l) the construct nature of culture and, (2) the organic model of 
social organlzlrtlon It postulates. 

Culture as a construct . It Is popular to view culture as a "thing" 
that Is located In a particular setting and that can be discovered by 
careful techniques of part^lcipant observation. This notion leads to re- 
search that attempts to define culture types on the basis of behavior 
patterns obtaining across a variety of settings and Is behind such general 
Izatlons as "Black," "oral," "literate" or "malnstr^m" culture. While 
the generation of a typology of cultures might be a legitimate concern of 
ethnology (although a more -cautious and traditional approach confines com-- 
parlsdns to culture traits, at least, as a first step) In educational re- 
search, dominated as It Is by a psychological perspective/ these general- 
izations have often led to stereotyping and have scarcely aided the goals 
of equity education. This ui^e, of "culture" risks the same limitation of 
more traditional deductive approaches to educational research, that of - 
overlooking the significant site specific variables that have the greatest 
explanatory power. 

The present research makes no claims to having described a culture. 
It sees culture as an heuristic of as a theoretical construct that pro- 
vides a set of categories—values, statuses, technology and language—for 
organizing data. We make no attempt to locate culture In the collective 
heads of family or community members. We explicitly recognize that while 
the adaptive strategy of "the ^Drakes", for example, contains many features 
shared by others, the particular social arrang^ent they participate In, 
as well as the values they hol4, to take Just two Illustrations, may not 
be the same for other. Black, fhner city families! 

• • * 

The organic model of' social organization. From the literature and 
from ^ familiarity with school practice, it is apparent that the conven- 
tional approach to literacy sees it as primarily a. set of cognitive skills 
related to the processing of 'information. This essential skill view of 
literacy Is reflected in the terminology typically used to describe both 
of the schools' primary literacy related teaching objectfves~the acquisi- 
tion of literacy skills themselves and the acquisition of skill in u^ing 
literacy, for learning. It is with respect to the latter, enhancing the 
skills to use literacy for learning, that!" schools have been the. least 
successful. ' ^ " • . 

One assumption frequently put forth as an explanation for this is that 
some learner particularly learners from non-m;^instream of oral .gultures, 
make little use of literacy skills outside of. ^cliooi, or at best, use Che 
skills in ways not transferable to schoof related tasks. This view ^f 
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literacy and its concomitant; assumptions 'has led to a research strategy 
.suggesting .than^an explication of these uses would enable schools to de- 
velop a pedagogy that could eithar enrich these uses or that could build 
curricula upon them. Such thinking has. been the impetus behind much eth- 
nographic attention to literacy outside of school. 

We would claim, based upon the research reported here, that the uses * 
of literacy outside c^f school not only are much more extensive than simply 
as tools for learning (processing information) but, more importantly, are 
an intrinsic function of the social arrangements characterizing children's 
lives. More particularly, the uses to which literacy are put depends upon 
the status an individual fills in a very complex network of relationships 
that includes his extended family and Ms^ peers. 

t # t 

/ 

Moreover, this social organization is not mechanistic but organic, in 
nature. That is, each status or role in the arrangement performs a ^xmc- 
tian that is defined by the particular arrangement in totality. From the 
perspective of the school an individual may be seen as a "child" or as a* ' 
"learner." In his daily e:^istence, howevey,' he will inevitably play a num- 
]}&x of roles that differ 'from those of his peers or even siblings. The same 
is true for adults. 

• 

By virture of her key Tole in the church-f amily-school-community net- 
work, Mrs. Drake fills, she wil^l.be cabled upon to "use literacy in ways 
substantially different from those of Mr. Drake... Furthermore, the Drake 
boys, living in a family where independence is valued, will be called upon 
to put put their literacy Tskills to I number of uses that. Grace (the sixth 
grader described by Davis), whose parents feel a real need to buff er, their 
childted, will not. Grace, -on the other hand, assuming an important care-g-«ver 
role fot her younger ^istdr, puts her skills to use in ways not observed 
tor the* Drake boys, in p-aying school, for example., * , ' 

SiCTOTary, Rooking at th^ role literacy plays in the lives, of these 
families through the culture^ of literacy h^yristic has produced a rich and 
varied set of protraits th?fc: (p details thfe cultural cdntext of literacy 
related activities, (2) explicates a number of the uses and functions of 
literacy, (3) does not yield a set of generalizations confirming widely 
held stereotypes and (4) serves to relate the uses of literacy to particular 
social arrangements and sets of values. 

Institutional, Social. Group and ^Personal Identities'^ ^ ^ 

•In sliifting our research focus to the community ^and to families we 

"1 ' ' . 

Whil-e writing this paper by the Scollqns reporting a similar ^.ssue 

in Alaskan native and non-native relationships came across my desk. 
They suggest that ''talking of language as a spqial poblem may in it- 
self cbnstitute cj social ' problem in that it does- nob addt^ess the prior 
issue of the nature of language" itself . " Orio could substitute "liter- 
acy" for "language" and frame a major issue in literacy research among 
minorities. Their arguments helped me sort out my thinking presented 
here. Ii gladly acknowledge my debt. (Scollon and Scollon, 1982.) 



knew we v[oul.d be facing some major issues. We were aware, for example, 
of- the sensitivities Black families feel to the presence of researchers 
representing the official establishment and of the silliness pf 
attempting to do ethnographic research "by appointment" ~ having 
part time researchers ^collect data by dropping in occasionally or by 
following an obgervation-interview schedule. Long discussions among 
members of the research team were devoted to overcoming these * 
problems . ^ 

We a3sumed that the long standing relationships we had 
established with the schools aijd the school communities and the fact 
that two o^ the four site researchers were Black would go far In ' 
solving t'hese problems. However, it 'turned out that' the very 
closeness of the relationship and the ethnic identities of the 
researchiars raised issues themselves. Gilmore poignantly describes 
the dilemmas she faced ift her 'methodological section. Both Watkins 
and Dayis,, the two Black researchers, were faced with eqifally 
pressing, fethical decisions in the initial stages of * their own 
research. ' . * \ 

♦ * * • 

As a research team we were mahda'ted by the terms of our 
proposal to Is^llect information on t'he ro^es literacy plays in the 
lives of "edu^^^onally at risk" children. Futthermore, as a team 
we had established a relationship of trust, and in many cases of 
friendship, with the principals, with teachers and with a number of 
families in the research .communities . Although during qur previous 
studies we had .often .discussed the ethical problems" inherent in 
doing ethnographic research and had attempted to makfe sure that we 
did not violate tH'e trust of participants in the study — mostly by 
masking- Identities' of informants and of schools — we had never 
squarely faced -the issue of the right <:o- .collect and to analyze- 
information. It was, as is normally the case; simply assumed that 
in order to provide good" educational experiences "we need to know 
more about the homejVives of 'at risk* "children." 

/ As reasonable as. this research mandate appears, in it* are 
several assumptions that become problemmatical in doing the kind of 
research we -proposed. Leaving aside ^pr a moment the educational 
reseairch obsessi6n for finding generalize^ patterns, the first is 
that this approach to research sees the worlll as consisting of two 
partie's, the researcher and the researched. Moreover, the rights of 
each, the researcher to be get^ting information, and the researched 
to be studied, rests, upon their group identities.. 

4* 

* 

I-n the researcher case .the identities- is usually an institutional 
one and legitimacy is conferred by a complex set' of factors including 
his professional affiliations, his funding source und simply 
because he is being paid fot what he does. ' For the researched 
legitimacy as a source of 'data is conferred 'by social group 
membership, because he or sl;>e is an ethnic "minority, is poor or a 
member of a^ social class. It is re;:ogni.zed, of course, that not 
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everyone qualifies as a typical spokesperson for the group and 
great care is taken to assure the representativeness of' theipipulation 
by the sample that is*studied. Potential research subjects wfo 
^re not seen ^s representative cannot serve* as legi'timate 
spokespersons. . ./ . 

A second assumption implicit in the "need to know" justification 
for research is that ultimately the definition of useful informatipn 
rests with the researcher • There is little room for the researched 
to decide what he or she would like to have the 
less concerij for what the researched might like to know from 
researcher. Whilfe care may be taken to couch rese^arch questipns 
in ways that wilL respect the known sensitivities of 'the ^ 
researched, this. care is typically , motivated only by a coijcern-not 
tO' iti^e^e the flow of information. 

Some of the results of these, assumptions are obvious. They do 

nonSatJSn."'"^n^'fJ^°" °' -"""^""^ characterize the researched, 

oopulations. while they may uncover new characteristics or refine uh- 

died Se^'^ alreadv'icnown about the populations being stu" 

dijd,»they also serve to confirin the reality of the social groupings 
originally posited. Other results are not as obvious. For' example 
the meaning of behaviors, even those that a.e observed, as reputed Ind 
' r % ° t;hemselves is seldom a real cbncern^dls 

^^ . uncovered . " Of even more imoortaice perhaps i- 

Som Jha- ' '""r^'" '° l^now whether th^ inflation gleaned 

.from the.researph effort is really the significant datifor explaining 

•Se chllK';'/":, For Instance, while, it may be truelthat most- of^ 
the children in blue collar Black families tend not to carry on topic 
centered discourses, such.a discovery does not indicate whether this is 
the most significant reason among others for their not ^oi^g ^eU Jn 
school .Other things being eaual this might turn out nSt to be a ser^ 
lous problem for them. Furthermore. .iust\nbwlng they dp thL doesn" 
f.v^v,-f ^7 information as to what it might cost! them (sociallv or 
psychologically), to change their discourse patterns. , 

More to the point of the issue we raised in the beeinnint^ of 
section., the assumptions underlying the "we ne.d to kn^w" iationfle ' 

''"x ''T-^'' '° assumptions of the kind of ethnography 
we attempted. In the first instance, we did not want to decide a"^ 
priori who were, the legitimate sources of information we were seekina" 

S^ni iclnt M^' '".^"^''^ ^'^^'^ °' '^^^ -^^^ woulHount as • 

llTMi T ^^^°'^"^«^i°"- did not even want to assume that we knew 
what the important social groupings were in these comliiunities. 

frf^2?r"^ ''^f^ dependirig uPon the relationships. of trust, of 
Si^iJ of colleqiality we had a-lready developed for gaining irf- 
sight. These- relationships: carry obliga^JLons to mutually xespect 
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boundaries as well as the other party's control of information and 
seriously to attend -to the- wishes or 'concerns of the other. Simply.- 
vjantirt?. to' know something, no matter how laudable the end to which" 
the information will be put, is not enough. Consequently. we assumed' 
the research stance alluded to earlier. Rather than' starting with ' 
the assumption that "we need to know about literacy use by you, 'at 
risk' learpers,".we asked, "what would you like to tell us about . 
literacy use?" and 'Iwhat would you like to know, from <is?" 

* .* 

The results are worth noting. First, we found that! both teachers 
and patfents accurately understood the mandates we were laboring under, 
that we had to get information and that we needfed to sperid time in 
homes. Out of their own" Sense o.f friendship they sought ^to make it 
possible for us to meet these requirements. Second, we discovered 
that they were' profoundly aware of the oicture jthat is traditionally 
presented in the research literature of inner city schools and ghetto 
communities. They saw these as grossly inaccurate and' specifically 
asked that we not add to the problem. ,(See Gilmore for a discussion 
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of this in detail.) Finally, they opened their „ 

to us so that we could get the pictures presented In thraccorapanyine 
reoorts ' " " 



Perhaps a much more importai^and unexpectild result was the 
understanding tKat in many ways the "literacy, problem" of Black inner 
city children is one of seeing it as a. prdblem. Rentiniscent' of ehe 
Sc'ollon contention" about the Alaskan- ;Langukge pi^o.blem, much of the con- 
cern with literacy results from our not being cognizant of the funda- 
mental nature of literacy. So long as we Iconti'nue to only concepr 
tUalize literacy as a set" of 'congnitive tasks we; very .likely will hot- 
uncover or address the reasons why Its acquis itl'pn and use becomes a. 
problem for minorities. l 

" ■ ■ - • ■ 

From the standpoint of the ^families we Worktd wlttti It is very much 
a social reality. Literacy activities , embedfled ks they are in the dally 
routines, play Important roles In adapting td inner-scity existence, in ' 
ordering social liyes' and in decisions that rauW be made d&lly in de- 
ploying limited resources. Decisions made ill r^ondlng to school de- 
demands for acquiring or using literacy depend. foremost upon weighing \ 
relative -advantage^ and disadvantages in a complex web of competing 
concerns—How will I, 'or my children be viewed? How much piijie will ' 
it take? How will it affett their self concept? How will -^affect 
their future successes? How vulnerable wl^Ll it make them?' etc ' 

From this perspective patterns of literacy use do not neatly de- . . 
fine ethnic or social grouo membership. Tliey rather reflect rational, 
and specifiable, resoonses to the demands o'f living meaningful exis- 
tences in a' part^lcuiar social setting. \ 
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Beyond Patterns and Stereotypes . ' 

The final theme emerp,in<? from this research Is larcrely an- 
ticipated already. As mentioned earlier, the strent^th of the por- 
traits presented here <foes not rest in the expplication.of indi- 
vidual patterns of literacy use characteristic of particular- 
nopulations. Their contributions are in the detailed contexts of 
literacy use they provide- and ultimately the evidence that any 
observable patterns not' only have their roots in a complex reality 
but, inevitably, are designed to meet real individual "or sdcial . - 
needs. This, of course, holds immense practical implications. If 
. observed patterns in ^ learner or a ^roun of learners ofoves detri- 
mental to attaining educational gqals, they can only be success- 
fully addressed within an understanding of what the particular be- 
haviors are doing for the child in his wider life context; 

This fact raises seriojus concern about" much ethi^ograohic' at- 
tention to education that has ouroorted to discover patterns of be- 
havior even when these discoveries might represent new information 
to educators. Such information is not Der se adequate for formu- 
lating pedagogical strategy and risks trivializing the inherent ' • 
value of ethnnography. •• , 

• A 'search for patterns is basic to anthropological research. 
However, fot the most part, this search has been a larger orocess 
designed to get at underlying cultural themes (ethos.) or basic pat- 
terns of social organization, fietting this deep structure permits 
thetrud coma-ison of cultural traits. Makin}^ a search for oatterns 
the goal of research, as is frequently the case in educational 
ethnogr^bhy, constitutes a misaDDlication of the ethnographic per- 
spective, and leads to the confirming, of stereotypes. My suspicion 
is that this particular twisting of ethnography finds its- roots in 
our attempts to adapt the approach to the rfiqyirements of educa- 
tional research, itself rooted in psychology, that legitimates con- 
clusions, by their degree of generalizability. Ethnography, of the 
kind reported here, takes observed' patterns, no matter how sur- 

I prising or routine they may be_, as a starting place, not the 

1 end. 

N " ' • ' ' ' 

I An inevitable result^of such an effort will be the weakening 
o£ stereotypes, again as evidenced by the portraits presented here. 
One interesting sidelight of our study is a rather unexpected in- 
sight into the roles stereotyping can play. We were not surpris- 
ed to find that some educational pradtice was designed to address 
what turned out to be myth based upon stereotype. We were not 
quite ready to find, however, that some of the responses of the 
Black community was equally structured by its stereotypes of whites - 



^ In didcu^siong uses and cont -ol of television one of the Black 
parents exoressed surprise upon f . .idin^ that the !white researcher 
admitted that she was more lax in controlling her son's 'viewi.ng be- 
havior and was equally worried about the'effects this had on him > 
and about the way It would cause her to be perceived as a, "good" 
mother. In talking about home school interactions, the Black 
mother .indicated that she had been led to believe that white oar- 
ents turned out in much greator numbers than. do Black ones and 
was surprised to learn that tlie white parents suffer the same 
^ears and frustrations in dealing wij:h. the schools as she did. 
The sane sort of* miscontention Gvvrfaced with respect to the a-,- * 
mounts of reading 'and of reading ii.aterials found in white homes 
and concerning exoectations white parents hold for their children/ 

VJMle the- effects of this mutual stereotyping is not totally 
clear, we found that it was not unusual for- school people to, either 
consciously or unknowingly, hold up- stereotvoical ideal notions of 
what the white world .is like in their attempts to motivate Black 
childten.* By. the same token Black parents and children sometimes 
either, mask or hypercorrect behaviors in response to stereotypically 
based white expectations. (> " • 

LITERACY RELATED FINDINGS ^ • . 

Iiitroduction * . 

The case studies stand on their own merits and pretty much 
speak foi; themselves. In reading them, however, in light of the 
seminar discussions and Vith the aid of the notes of team interac- 
tions, several issues emerge and merge that hold implications for 
any deeper understanding, of the uses and functions pf literacy in 
these communities." The remainder of this essay discusses these. 

The-. Literacy Climate . ' 

By design w^ were only looking at families with young child- 
ren in school'.. Our acquaintance with the literature* and with school 
characterizations of the ^ role rgading and writing played in these 
families would have predlsnosed ^us to expect k primary dependence > 
upon oral modes of interaction. We did exoect literacy would play 
and important role but that it would be largely uncounscious and ' 
implicit, ^that we would have to dig, to listen and to observe closely 
to find how important it reallv was. - . ' 

4 

By contrast we ioxxnd chat reading, and writing were major and 
explicit concerns in each^.of the families. . This attention took 
many forms. Parents were strict in controlling televi$ion and play ' 
behavior of their children. Parents were careful ^o make sure the 
youngsters completed their, homework assignments. Older siblings 
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were Q||couraged to "teach" younger brothers and sisters how to read 
and wifite. ^ Careful attention was giv^n to grades land other indica- 
tors of good .standing in school." Most bf the families attended church 
and the children were encoutaged to do their Sunday fli^ppl lessons 
ajid to participate in memorization and other contbg^K^ 

In discussions; parents were eager to talk about their philo- 
sophies of child ralsitig and to mine the researchers as sources of 
insight as to hoV they could best see that their children developed 
good learning and stiidy habits. This was part of a wideir, general 
concern about oarenting reflected in their own reading and other self- 
enrichment activities. Children were encouraged to buy reading 
material and to take advantage of opportunities offered by the school 
to acauire bobks. ^ 

While attention to literacy was ubiquitous, explicit apfl con- 
scious, the climate created was uneasy. Parents and children oper- 
ated with a general fear that they^were not quite doing things right 
or that they were not doing all. that they could and should' do. There 
was concern that they weren't reading enouth, ,that they might not 
be reading the "right" things, that^the styles' of teaching or inter- 
acting weren't entirely Appropriate but that, given the constraints bf 
poverty and theij own limited exlperience in the "literate world", 
this was they best they knew how to do. As Gilmore points out, this 
fear is .not 'limited to families 6ut is reflected in teacher -attitudes 
as well and ultimately seems to be based in the underlying premise 
that children represent potential failures. 

Literacy Environments ^ 

Administrators ^nd teachers in all three of the school communi- 
ties where we worJced stress the importance of families pro^tiding a 
literate environment for their children. In the homes of all of the 
Black families reading materials yere much in evidence and discussion 
indicated that .a good amount of reading was done. While most of the 
parents claimed that thei'r reading and writing was oretty much restric- 
ted to job related requirements (only one admitted! to being a "vora- 
cious reader") , virtually all of them did read the) newspapers and 
at least regularly perused a number of periodicals. 

Children wefe routinely given chores to do that required, reading 
and writing. Church activities took literacy skills for granted, not 
only in the use of hymnbooks and 'the Bible during worship, but in the 
Sunday School lesson assignments and other' youth activities . "In order 
to carefully shepherd their meager resources parents typically kept 
careful records so that they could plan expenditures and family ac- 
tivities in advance. ' * 

• , , , 

The praatlcds of schools to enrich the literate environments of 
families turns out to have sojne unexpected consequences. Making 
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commercially prodilc^^d readin<>, material available to children through 
inexpensive 'club buying plans results in the acquisition of materials 
that are not necessarily .appropriate %o the reading interests of the 
children^ They may feel great social pressure to buy either to keep 
up with their peers or because of the advertising pressure of the com 
pany. • . ^ - ' » ^ 

•Another unexpected effect of school practice on book acqui- 
sitioil wasi uncDvered.in discussion with one of ^he mothers who sells 
encylcopedids on the" feide; She found virtually no market amont the 
families whose children attended Shortridge when, she tried" to argue 
that ,they^ would be aids to the children's homework. Parents respon- 
ded that the home work assignments consis^.ed of skill practice and 
seldom, , if ever^ of , work Chat required the use of a .reference , text . 

Our study would suggest that the significance of literacy 
materials in the home rests not In the number bf artifacts but in ^ 
their appropriateness to the interests and needs of the family. 
FurtherraorB, when they are apprppriate they will be used roufinely 
and naturally in ways not always thought about by family members^ 
themselves* ^ 

Family Organization ,^ * ' ' , / 

We were surprised at the care with which several of the fami- 
lies in our study olrg^nized themselves- to make fehe most, of their time 
and resources. In some cases menus vere planned And groceries bought 
a* month ahead of time. Virtually all of th^ families established 
daily routines to* which the adults and children were all expected to 
adhere. This, careful organization was related to the need to care- 
fully count the costs of any ma.jdr decisions. * • 

The organization extended beyond the uses of material resources 
and time and importantly affected literacy related activities. This 
is seen, in t;he concern of Grade and 'Marian's mother that the child- . 
ren play school exc^eriences are structured to ensure some sense of 
success, ia another mother's confession that she regulaitly reads her 
daughter's private* diary to make sure "she is feeling good ab our .her- 
self", and in thfi Drakes' concern that children don't see reading and 
writirtg as simply work. We found impressive amount of time and ener- 
gy devoted to car^efully structuring the activities of families to 
achieve a careful balance between requirements for success and making 
^ure not too high accost is paid. 

Support Networks, 

Examination of the organizational structure of families, and 
particularly the functioning of this organization in. meeting school^ 
demands leads to the discovery .of 'intricate support systems that 
include extended 'family members, frequently the church and sometimes 
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even the local political system. It is not unusual for aunts or 
uncles and' other famiiy^friends to be consulted for help in doing 
homework assignments or T:o give advice in making school related 
decisions. School successes, awards for perfect attendance, ac- 
ceptance into a "goo'd" school, admission tp. the Academics Plus- 
Prpgrams, yinning a church contest or an essay contest, are all 
occasions for extended family and friends to celebrate and to be 
careful to offer congratulations. 

As indicated earlier, this coooer^itive stance not only con- 
trasts rather sharoly with the essentially individual and competi- 
tive perception of the urooer approach to school common in the 
white middle class schools we are familiar with, but it generates 
its own set of problems. . First, as Watkins has pointed out on 
several occasions, both Black narents and white teachers find them- 
selves unclear as to what constitutes "legitimate" support and when 
the line is crossed to cheating. Dealing, as we are across cul- 
tural boundaries, it is not enough to set down simnle rules, as ■ 
for example, "parents should check but not c'orrec f homework. " 
-Both the definitions of the act -of checking and control of the 
unanticipated side effects of simnly checking ("teachers will 
think we are dumb") became issues. 

Secondly, confining support activities to extended family and 
friends, by contrast with the Asian children who feel free to call 
.upon white acquaintances or upon school personnel for help, risks 
heightening the perception on the part of the school, that parents 
♦ and childreh don't. really make full use of the resources " that are 
available to- them. Furthermore, from the perspective of the fami- 
lies themselves, this approach little addresses the pervasive fear 
and suspicion that "we may not be reslly doing things quite right." 

Related to this, Schieffelin has documented a situation where 
the traditional support roles are apparently reversed. For the 
Asian children,' not only can they not go to their parents and re- 
latives for help, with their literacy related tasks since these a- 
dult relatives are seldom literate in English, but the parents 
themselves depend up6n the children for support and help. The 
situation in the Black families is not totally a simple reversal 
of this. A number of Black oarents, as evidenced by their ac- 
tivities in attempting to provide schools for their children 
during the teacher strike., feel that they are* inexpert when it 
comes to aiding- their children, While, they are anxious to pro- 
vide the help that is needed, this frequently takes the form of 
networking with other resources (an aunt, uncle, someone at churc>., 
a family friend) or in buffe ring and encouraging rather than as 

TIT '' "~ '-^ — 

These practices are rooted in the southern Black roots of 
the families wherfe, conttfary to poDular myth, setting and 
atta;(.nin^ high educational goals was* and is4common place. 



direct heln with the school mandated literady tasks. 

* * • . 

Unlike the situation reported elsewHere, children in these ' * . 
Black and Asian homes are seen as reliable reporters of literacy* ' 
^mediated information. What they have to say is attended to and 
* their concerns are taken very seriously. . * 

« 

Homework and 'the Culture of Literacy 

Homework has always been an is^iie in American public schooling. 
It has been seen as an informal measure of. a school's seriousness 
about academics and a basis for categorising students— those, for . 
example, who always had their homework done on time and those who ' 
"never cracked a book." Researchers, like Heath and McDeriDOtt have 
seen homework as important literacy activities. '.They become occa- 
sions for both analyzing patterns of interaction with text and for 
revealing social organizations around literacy demands. 

•f 

In our study homework takes on even added significance. In 
these homes and communities homewgrk Is not presented as an indivi- 
dual contract between the student and his/her teachet (a^ was the 
cas.e in my own elementary and high school career) given primarily to 
enhance or to reinforce skills presented in the classrooms. It is 
seen, by both the school and the community, as a contract between the 
school and the family desijjned to articulate the nature of* thd parents 
relationship and commitment to the school. 

From a culture of literacy perspective, therefore, 'the ways 
homework is perceived,^ approached and engaged forcefully Ulustrate 
the complex negotiations families find themselves constantly faced 
with Ih facilitating the acquisition of literacy skills by the child- 
ren. A perusal of the case" studies reveal a number of facets of .this 
process^ We see the considerable support system involving the ex- 
tended family, church and even the local political organization, 
brought into- play. We see the ambivalences of parents ^..caught be- 
tween a '^ensa of tlielr own jen^xpertness, their sense of responsibility 
to their children and their suspicions that schools may* not always 
have only the :gp6{tj)f^e^childrfn in mind in formulating their 
policies and Ije^itnils. We see the formal and informal channels of 
communication that exist between school and -iiome' as 'well as. the 
leakages in. these channels. We also see parents weighing the costs 
and benefits resulting from children meeting to t!ie letter /the schools 
perceived expectations in light of desires to have them feel good, 
have fyn and be proud of their oarents and their Blackness. 

Home School Relationships 

Implicit ti]L.mos t _oJ Jour discussion is a particular model of 
.home-school relationship important to explaining the roles literacy 
plays in family lives but which is difficult • to capture in a brief 
description. Understanding it requires the tracing of a number of 
threads. 
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> . First, the school situation in Philadelphia is constructed so 
that parents, if they have the resources, can choose a -number of ' 
options for their children-private schools, parochial schools, pres- 
tigous and well-reputed -public elementary schools and the neighbor- 
hood oub;Lic schools. Ali;of the parents in our families sent their 
children to the meighborhood public el^entary schools-, although 
both of the f.amilies Robinson describes had succeeded in getting 

. their older children into' one of the high prestige schools' with a 
, good, academic reputation. None of them felt they could afford any 

^ of rthe other options. 

Second, we "have to take into account the climate of tenta- . * 
tiyeness. and uneasiness that, pervades the community as parents and 
children work to deal with. school expectations. Related "to these 
factors, is the strong feeling that school success is of vital im- 
portance to later success in life and even of children feeling good 
about themselves .as students. Every parent was concerned that their 
children have "good" school experiences in the widest sense of both 
succeeding academically and 'socially.' 

• 

Still another factor important to understanding 'school-home 
relationships is the pervasive frustration at the perceived unres- 
ponsive central office policies of the school district. Vlhis, how- 
ever, soes not translate into an equal frustration with the local 
schools. Parents generally saw all three of the schools in the com- 
munities und6r consideration as doing their best to make the most of 
a very difficult situation. The ceptral office is seen as allocating 
funds, on, the basis of politics, of mandating. senseless transfers of 
teachers to insure racial balance,, of unwisely closing small schools 
in the interests of economy, of not keeping schools adequately re-, 
paired or secur6, of putting teachers in untenable bargaining posi^V 
tions (although teachers were not held blameless for the strike) and 
generally of not being responsive to the needs or feelings of parents. 

, As a result of. this- combination of factors, parents find them- 
selves on the one hand frustrated that schools are not adequately meet- 
ing the educational needs of their children, while on the other hand, 
with respect to most issues, finding it necessary to ally themselves- 
with the local schools in <lealing with a common' set "of problems. A 
poignant example of this was afforded by the experience at Harriet Tub- 
man school during the strike. Parents, in collusion with the princi- 
pal and some. of the teachers, and in defian<?e of the union including 
the serious threat of involvfement by the Teamsters, not only kept the 
school open but kept the news from the media. 

*This ambivalent relationship is also reflected in a number of 
incidents we recorded. It goes far to explain why parents go to' 
great pains to understand fully and to cooperate with schobl requests'. 
In every-case where a parent felt strongly that change should be made-- 
whether it was in t;he removal of a teacher of aide, a change in none- 
work policy, the transfer of a child to another class or school, or a 
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new ^detention policy— the first step was to try to work with the 
school directly. Only when this failed did parents resort to other 
moves, appealing to local political powers, for eicamole, ' 

This a^ibivalence also helps explain why, parents who wers ob- 
viously deeply involved in their children's schooling frequently 
frustrated school officials by not participating as fully as der 
sired in school sponsored .activities — open houses, 'parent teacher 
conferences, special evetits — designed to enlist the vissible sup- 
port of parents. These initiatives were not always seen as insuringi 
support of children but as convenient ways for the schools to appear 
interested. In feet, on several occasions parents complained that 
schools expected all of the ititiative for real contact oyer student 
needs to be borne by parents. Teachex:a, for example, were seldon known 
to visit homes of children. . . ^ 

The Challenge of ttfe "New. Literacies" * . > * . 

Several of the ways in which literacy, when viewed as essentially 
a social process rather than primarily a'cognitive task, affect our un- 
derstanding of schooling, have* been discussed in the appended article. , 
(Smith, 1982). At this point I would like to make just one further ob- 
servation on the issues. 

There is general concern in educational circles that traditior)al 
literacy is on th^ decline in face of the explosion of communication 
technology. The main expressed concern' is witb the imformation proces- 
sing aspects of the new literacy, apd for schools, how they can keep up 
with the advance^s in technology, -promote tt\e literateness of students 
in the new modes and insure a continuing role for traditional reading' 
and writing. However, research such as ours leads to the suspicion; that 
these stated concerns may mask deeper fears. 

It is (Kir contention that the social function^ played by the dif- 
ferentl^dwa^ulsltlons and uses of literacy skills is of overriding im- 
portance it^determlnlng and explaining these differences. The way * 
literacy is p^sented, taught and evalusgted ^as make It one of the most 
powerful touls for maintaining the soclafl. order and controlling access 
to cultural capital. 

The advent of new modes of literacy, computer literacy, for example, 
and the increasing avalllblllty 6t new communication technology risks 
seriously upsetting this carefully crafted structure. Much as history 
teaches us that ^qulsltlon of literacy by a society can prove to be 
either a pathway to liberation or a tool 6f suppreslon, the ^rlsks, of the 
new literacy are that the current status quo will be seriously endang^'red. 
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On the other hand, educators who are concerned with providing 
quality education for. all students will need to have a pr:ofound un- 
derstanding of the many uses to vhich literacy can be put and the far- 
reaching social effects particular approaches entail. Far from 
being on the decline, literacy plays vital social roles. Only. by 
being aware of them as they differ from community to community, can 
the "new literacies" be made tools for the good of society. Only with 
this understanding can we fonoMlate educational goals and strategies 
that lead to equity education. 
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LITERACY AND ATTITUDE' 



INTRODUCTION ' • ' . - 

*. . . • • 

The purpose of this report is to describe tftev conduct and findings 
of a study Qf^the uses of literacy skills outside of school for inter- 
mediate age children and the-ir fanjtilies. The research was primarily 
concerned with understanding the Cleaning of literacy to the individuals 
lin the study and as'a result, involved following a group of children 
and their families and friends in a variety of settings (including 
such physical settings as church, home, school, and sports events). 
The nature and uses, of literacy are described and analyzed with 
special focus on the processes, patterns an3 functions of literacy 
interactions. How literacy is used', reinforced and transmitted 
in and out of school contexts were the central questions which .guided * 
the data collection. 

The'/ research presented herein is based on a three-year literacy 
s^udy, conducted in a predominantly low-income. Black' urban community. 
The final year of the investigation -is of main concern in. this report, 
however,, since the findings are integrally related to the. first two 
years ttf Pestearch (also funded by NIE grants, to the. University of 
Pennsylvania, see Hymes et al , 1981). Discussion of the relevant 
earlier findings, and questions those findings raised, will be 
■•incliKled for the benefit of the reader. 

\ 

Before proceeding with the discussion of the' study it will be . 
necessary to^clarify the researcher's use of. several terms^which are 
quite basic to an exploration of the social dimensions of literacy. 
Anthropologists view" education as transmission of culture'and 
schooling. as only one aspect of a range of formal and informal learning 
contexts. The field of ethnography and education has-'been reflective 
of its anthropological heritage by frequently being concerned with 
.children in aiid out of school . 'Though this concern with children's 
literacy behavior across contexts is shared by the author, the terms - 
as simple as they are - can pro^e misl-eading. The immediate image 
which the reader, and unfortunately all too often many researchers 
conjure, are two contrastive physical settings such as a school class- 
room and family scene at home. Though these are no doubt representative 
of in and out of school settings, they, are- merely physical frameworks 
and not always acurately reflective. of contextual enviroments. Contexts 
and settings a>"e nofnecessarily a matter of physical location but can 
-frequently be a matter of situations within a physical setting. In 
other .words, within a classroom where expectations are that a teacher 
is supervising formal learning activities, often interactions occur ^, 
within an altogether different frame. Participation structures and 
roles can vary within the same physical dimensions of the setting 
creating altogether different kinds of interactions, organized and 
.reorganized for different purposes. * ' - 
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For example, though instructional sequences such as Mehan (1979) 
depicts, composed of initiation , reply and^ evaluation segments, do 
represent the "lesson", it is misleading to assume that such a model 
comprehensively characterized the, general nature of the discourse going 
on in the class setting. The lesson talk may be indcjd foregrounded, 
but it is certainly not the oWy talk taking place. Multiple discourse 
contexts and corresp6nd;jhg participation structures can be identified . 
within the same classroom occurring simultaneously at. any given tirtfe. ^ 
Joke telling, teasing,, plans fpr the clubs and social activities, notjS 
passing, and the like may be the peer interaction that is foregrounded 
for a student, with^the teacher lesson being only a side focus to be • 
monitored for self protection. It is quite natural to observe "out- 
of -school-!' behavior within a physical setting whi^h suggests an 
"in school" context. . - [ 

Similarly, when observing literacy "at home" it appears ihat much 
at-hom^ time is structured by school culture (i.e,., values, language 
and discourse styles, interactional patterns). Not only do parents 
follow explicit directions about how to conduct homework sessions 
during the school year but even summer practice and assignments take 
up many at-home hours. In search of home literacy patterns it is 
difficult" to sort out distinctly school from community aligned practices 
(for more detailed discussion of this issue see Gilmore and Smith, 1982). 

,The present study was sensitive to the limitations and constraints 
of viewing physical environments as context. Therel^ore no a priori 
assumptions were made about the "in" or "out" of school nature of an 
interaction or behavior as a result of thef physical location of an 
event. Most interesting, in fact, were the opportunities to see the" 
overlap and reciprocal dynamics, of c6mmunity and school aligned practices 
Jt was, in fact, in 9 school setting that I first encountered '*steps",. 
a genre of street rhyme which girls actively participated in outside 
of school. Diaries, notes, graffitti, written raps and the like, 
were literacy materials related to out-of-school practices yet regularly 
observed in use in i'n-school settings. Further, it was difficult to 
participate in interactions with parents in the community without being 
involved in school-related .activities. In the particular community 
in which the study took place the school was a strong social center of 
activity with home and school association dances, teas, book sales and 
special programs drawing Jarge community participation on a regular 
basis. ' ^ 

This approach to the physical and_ contextual environments of 
'Literacy behaviors provided a mOre comprehensive and complex profile 
of "out-of-school" literacy skills. Further it allowed for a more 



^ One. f urthef set of assumptions often seems to go along with- the 
literature 'and research on in and out of school learning and needs 
brief comment here. Often in search of outside of school literacy 
practices family instructional or discourse patterns become the central 
focus of attention. La'belling and questioning patterns in parent/child, 
interactions have been typically examined in home literacy studies 
(e.g.i Ninio and ^Bruner, 1978; Heath, 1982; Miller, '1979, Stollon and 
Scollon, 1979). The present study concentrates oh intermediate 
grade students during their fourth, fifth and sixth years .of school. 
The target populatioh i^ the studies cited above have largely been 
preschoolers who more routinely are read to or are engaged in more 
parent-child literacy , interactions. The pre-adole^cents who were the \ 
focus of this study spent many less hours in family intera'ctions J 
centered on literacy activities ahd marly more engaged in^peer inter--^ 
actions which were often 'literacy or 'literacy-related events. Thus, 
rather than depicting scfjool and home contrasts' of teacher vs. parent 
styles of interaction with children, peer interactions anct peer 
contexts (whether •at home!> in school, or in the street) became 
significa.nt areas of Investigation., 

\ ' . ' ^ • 

The remaining discussion will be divided into two sections. The 
first section will present; conclusions from the first two year study 
and trace the key findings related to the present study through the 
third year of research. fa(rticular attention will be paid to two 
behavioral events., stylized^ suTking and' st'eps > which proVided "windows** 
through, which underlying cultural themes were explored. "Steps" are^ 
street rhymes which are viewed here as literacy related s,peech events 
that demonstrate numerous literacy and language skills possessed by 
their performers. The interpretation and treatment of the performance 
by individual families and the general school community are' described 
and analysed in order .to understand more completely issues .concerning 
the meaning of literficy in this setting. 

The final section will^exploi^e a range of themes and issues 
raised in put-of -school literacy studi-es. Methodological, theoretical 
and practical concerns will be addressed and findings summarized. 

LITERACY SUCCESS AS AN ISSUE OF 'ATTITUDE': ' 
THE' THREE JEAR STUDY* ■ 

I* 

School achievement and the acquisition ^and display of literacy 
competence are for all practical concerns inseparable. The study 
described in this section sought to; identify and explore school and 
copiunity perceived problems concerning literacy achievement. The 

*A more detailed account of this worl^ is found in Gilmore, 1982, 
Ph.D. dissertation. University of Pennsylvania. 



research focus, was on cultural patterns of literacy-related social 
Interactions ^in and out of school. These were examined to. ascertain 
their consequences for the acquisition and display of school -recognized 
literacy practices. The data were collected in arid out of school and ' 
consist of personal observations, interactions .and interviews documented 
ov^r a three year peri"od with field notes, audio tape recordings, and 
•collections of relevant "artifacts". »^ 



Attitudes and Access to Literacy 

A major problem identified and voiced repeatedly by teachers 
(about 50% black and white), parents and administrators and even the 
children in the community was "^'attitude".. A "good attitude", indeed, 
seemed to be the central and^significant factor for students' general 
academic success and literacy achievement in school. This concern 
wi.th "attitude" is by no .means unique or' restricted to thi-s particular - 
study site. The reader's own experience probably suggests that this 
concern is a significant issue in mos^t school and work situations. 
However, in this particular setting, talk about "a'tti.tude" was drama- 
tically more prominent than talk about .""intel ligence". In fact, it 
was made clear to staff and parents as well as students,- that in 
cases of track.ing and/or ^selection for honors^or special academic 
preference, "attitude" outweighect academic achievement, or test 
performance. • . ■ * 

The specific dimensions and' features /an(J actual meanings of 
"attitude" ,can of course differ from one setting to another. To 
document them in this particular setting was one of the goals of the 
investigation. Some of the questions considered were: What is • 
meant when attitude is referred to or evaluated? What are the 
char-acteri sties of "good" or "bad"* attitudes? Who gets labeled as 
having a "bad" attitude, a "good" attitude?^ Wh^t are the ^consequences ' * 
and/or rewards for the label? Why is attitude so prominent as a theme 
of success? What are the consequences^ of this^focus? 

Conventional dictionary or textbook definitions .iire of little 
help in sorting out the particular meanings of attitude to the- 
participants in the setting being studied. Instead the approach taken' 
"here Was concerned with how attitudes are communicated > understood > 
and interpreted . An ethnographic approach to the. study -of attitude 
considers the functions and uses of the concept as it is constructed ■ ^ 
in a particular context. 

By observing actions and reactions to behaviors seen as related 

t6 attitude and by noting the' language u$ed to describe or evaluate 

such behaviors, a profile of the. constructed meanings was developed, 

A picture began to emerge of what linguistic and social behaviors . 
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"count" as attitude and'of how these behaviors were affected (both in 
performance and interpretation) by the different contexts ifi which 
they occurred. The' process of identifying a domain .of the concept of 
attitude required the discovery and description of the related folk 
categori"es- used by the participants.. • \ ' - 

A student .with c^" "good attitude" was described in terms like 
"completing homework," "being cooperative," "no discipline problems," 
"good attendance,' "being punctual „"'"having involved parents,", "good 
work, habits," and the like. The descriptions were extensive and quite 
varied" in terms of the dimensibns of behavior they encompassed. .. ' 

, Further,, in talking to many of the staff, and- in .the initial/. 
phases of general observation in the school, and community, it bepame " 
apparent that;;^,attitude" was delicately woven into a.«bVoader context 
of what migl\t;.bfe labelled "propriety;;.. Proper. standards of what is 
socially acce]5table in conduct or spe'ech, appeared to be a consistent, 
concern in .both the* community and the school.. On my initial visits to 
the school the neatness and the well-mannered, orderly behayior of the , 
children in halls, and classrooms were re(^ularly pointed out and 
emphasized by administrators- and staff. The school takes pride i.n 
being "well-run^' and the parents seem to voice their approval of th'is 
image. The school has an excellent reputation aijrang the majority of 
the community members. 

At times in talking about students, other descriptiqfis were. offered 
that seemed related to the use of "good" and "bad" attitude."" The label 
"street kid" or "child of the streets"' seemed to be used to describe 
students who were not neatly, groomed, did not have "Involved parents," 
had little supervision at home, were often absent or* late, did not 
.complete homeowrk, and the like. These "street" kids were often 
the same children who were characterized as having "an attitude" or a 
'slight attitude." (In these cases the* use .of th"e term "attitude" alone 
conveys, the notion of a negative or bad attitude). On the other hand, 
labels like "cultured," "lady-like", "nice kid-," "respectful," which 
seem to itfiply polit^ess and propriety, were used synonymously with" , 
"good attitude." ^ ^ " , 

A "good attitude" appeared to be central to inclusion in special 
high track, classes refeVred to as an Acaflemics Plus Program., the 
Academics Plus Program is described by staff as a rigorous, "back to 
basics" curriculum in which academic achievement arid excellence is the 
primary goal. . , , " 

To qualify, a student not. only has to be working at a. certain grade 
level, but also to display a. "cooperative attitude. " The program is 
in effect a tracking procedure for attitude as well as academic achieve- 
ment. Teachers sometimes talk about the process as one of "weeding out 
bad attitudes." A student worh'ng at, a relatively low grade leve'l . 

* • • 



might be admitted tp the program if. his or her behavior indicated a 
desire to work.and.be cooperative.- In such a case, a "good attitude" 
outweighs limited academic achievement. , In other reported instances, 
a bright cfiild who might be achieving academically, but whose behavior 
is characteristic of a "bad a^ttitude," would not be admitted. In. 
such a case, "attitude" again outweighs academic achievement. The 
staff often express pffSe and identification when talking about the 
school and its students, especially the Academics Plus students, refer- 
ring to, "our kids" in a,prou<l and affectionate .torie. One teacher, 
attempting to illustrate the exceptipnaj attitude and repuration. of the 
students asked, "haVe you seep qur sixth grade Academics Plus students? 
They're cultured. They're not street kids. ' Have you se6n the .way 
^ they carry themselves?" The reference 'to' the way students 'Icarry 
themselves" suggests demeanor aad^,p/opriety. (See Goffma^,^ 1976 , on 
the nature of deference and denjean'pr)". 

^ Less than a third of the population in each intermediate grade 
I'evel (376)/was selected for the special' academic program. It was 
clear ta'the staff, the children and the parents that although the 
partici./atipn in the Academics Plus Program did not guarantee literacy 
success and, general academic achievement, it certainly maximized the 
chances'for tt. It createid an elite. It stratified the students. It 
made mothers x:ry with their children. When they were rejected. And 
the key factor for admission was something everyone called a "good atti- 
tude." ^: . / - ' , 

. In the case of 'assessing attitude few would^ hesitate to question 
their^ ability to judge it. 'Yet-, try to' grasp it 'for study, to under- . 
stand its dimensions and it becomes peculiarly ab'struse.. As with 
iritelligeTice - we are much more capable of saying whether you have it 
or not, than of saying what 'it is you have. Yet based on "attitude" 
some will, be admitted to classroom where literacy skills will be made 
more ^vaiMable to them, and other's will not. \ ♦ 

In order to unravel the meaning of attitude in this school community, 
t^e study focused on discrete linguistic an4 social behaviors that shed 
Tight on ^ the theoretical questions being investigated. Two key 
behavioral evfents emerged as significant in the. conduct of the research. 
These events provided fertile ground for caif^eful analysis of the enact- 
ment of attitucie. Correspondences and contrasts in the way people 
talked about attitude and the way people acjtually behaved with regard 
to attitude were detailed. , . , , 

Both behavioral events stood out prominently in the data, almost 
inviting further attention* and analysis. In much the same way they 
stood out as behaviors that werej.fpadily noticed, controversial and 
problematic for the teachers at school. Both key behaviors were 
counted as inappropriate.. Both were performances that stood out and 
received attention from the staff and in turn frofn' the community. 



stylized Sulking ,. ,. • 

Th^ first key behav-ioral event is a character stic response in 
face- to-,f ace clashes o!f will between s,tudent and teacher. These wsre 
conventfonal displays of emotion thaT appeared regularly in my field 
notes and were prominent an(J noticeable in classroom interactions. 
These 'displays of what I have termed stylized sulking* wefe usually 
non-verbal and often highly 'choreographed performances which seemed 
to in the teachers '. words, conv,ey "rebellion," "anger," and a stance 
of- "uncooperativeness." The displays were themselves discrete pieces 
of behavior which conveyed information. They were dramatic portrayals 
9f an attitude. They "were postures .that, told a story, to the teacher 
and to onlooking .peers. They were face-saving dances. They were 
regularly interpreted as part of Black communicative repertoire and 
style. Students who frequently used the displays were also students 
who Were identified -as having bad attitudes. ^ 

^, Stylized sulking was performed by both sexes though there -Was some 
variation In the style of .its performance according to sex-. Girls 
will frequently pose with their chifis up, closing their eye lids for 
elongated periods and casting downward side glances, and often markedly 
turning, their heads sidewards as well as upwards. Girls. also, will 
rest their chins on the-^r hand with elbow support on thejr desks. 
Striking^ the pose, or getting into- the pose Is usually with 'an abrupt 
movement that will somefiimes be marked wtth a sound like the elbow 
striking the desk or a verbal marker like "humpf ." It seems necessary 
to draw some" attention to the silence primarily with a flourish of 
getting into the pose. ;' 

Boys usually displjay somewhat differently. Their "stylized 
sulking" is usOally characterized by head downward, 'arms crossed at 
the chest,' legs spread wide and usually desk pushed away. Often 
they will mark the silence by knocking over a chair or pushing 
loudly on their desk, .assuring that others hear and see the performance, 
'^nother noticeable characteristic o.f the boys' performance 'is that they 
sit down, -deeply slumped in their chairs. This is a* clear violation 
of the constant reminder lin classrooms to "sit up" and "sit up tall." 
Teachers will often tallc about "working on" sitting up, feet under 
th^e desk, lining up, etVjl.- The silence displays go against all the 
body idiom rules of the cjlassrooiii. Even when less extreme postures are 
taken the facial expression remains an easily read portrait of emotion. 

Performances were individual, not group behaviors. Though on 
occasion one ijiigbt come upon a situation where a group of 

students simultaneously were expressing the same sulking bodily con- 
figuration and facial expression it would not be a cooperative endeavor, 
but a coincidence of corresponding emotions. Sty'lized sulking as a 
school -related problem seems age related. Though these displays were 
not performed exclusively by students iii the intermediate grades (4-6), 

*Fdr, detailed discussion of this behavior see "Silence and Sulking: 
Affect and Literacy Acquilsition". , Forthcoming in Functions of Si lence. 
D. Tanhen and M. Saville-Troike (eds.). 
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they were significantly more prominent then. 

.Sulking'was primarily performed in a silent" channel and an 
angry key. It seems,, in fact* a last holding place to express 
defiance. For those students who do cross the line, the predictable 
verbal accompaniment transforms the crime from one of "bad attidude" 
to one of insolence and" insubordination. These latter labels usually 
are ass'ociated with treatments more, extreme than low track classes 
(e.g., suspension, psychological guidance, and the like). 

• Stylized sulking was usually performed to an authority figure. ' 
The individual sulker is subordinate in status to the receiver of 
the display. Though the display, which is often used as a face- 
' saying device', is certainly meant to be seen by onlooking peers, the 
primary audience is the adult in" control . Sulking generally appeared 
in settings where an authority figure was in cbntrol and usually in 
direct conflict with the performer. Classrooms, Hallways, lunchrooms 
and the- like are predictable settings for this kind of display. 
Further the Ijehavior appeared niore in classes which have not "weeded 
out bad- attitudes." In settings where propriety had been selected for, 
such as Academics .Plus classes, few if any sulking events were observed. 
Certain agreed upon expectations of attitude and behavior in the 
Academics Plus classes changed the classroom context in a way" that 
made sulking no longer adaptive. The demeanor was no longer appropriate 
for the teacher or the peer group in the setting. Though the .act of 
k sulking itself was, rarely, if ever, mentioned and was almost never 
\cnsciously a part of the assessment of a student's attitude, students 
who sulked repeatedly, had negative characteristics attributed to them 
as a res,iilt'. Stylized sulking was,not consciously, but nonetheless,- - 
quitp effectively selected out, in the process of identifying "good 
attitudes." 

Another concern focuses on how stylized sulking was treated in 
this community. As mentioned earlier though the entire student . 
population obs6rved^was Black, the faculty is both Black and White 
(50%/50%). The data 'suggest, that there are .in .general commonly held 
views about these displays' that are different for most Blacks and Whites 
The data consisted of views directly expressed about stylized sulking, 
observations of the ways in which Black and White teachers behaved in 
response to tfiese displays, and" finally comments made by the faculty 
and parents about the differences they themselves were conscious of 
concerjiing othe way White teachers and Black teachers generally 
responded. In general it was felt that White teachers tended to be 
more "lenient" and "permissive" where this. type of communicatioh was 
concerned. , 

A Black teacher was more likely to discipline a dramatic sulking 
display, sending the child to the office, calling the parent, or in 
some way immediately chastizing the student. Black parents often 
.scolded or threatened to hit children for such displays. Iii Church 



and cgmnunity conte)^ts an "attitude" was quickly conveyed in, such 
displays and. childr*en wer.e told to leave or modify their behavior. A 
White' teacher on the other hand might be more likely to ask a child to 
verbalize his or her feelings as well as directly refer to the feelings 
the display seemed to communicate (e.g., I can see you're feeling angry) 
In general. Whites were seen as less likely to discipline these "temper 

tantrums. " 

< « 

Stylized sulking seemed to be seen as a "cultural" variation of 
expression and communication. Sulking in the highly stylized way it 
is performed by many of the students, was viewed'by both Black and 
White teachers as part of a stereotypic communicative style of Blacks. 
Much, the way Jewish or Italian gestural style might by characterized, 
so too this behavior might easily be ii>ter,preted as a Black gestural 
performance. . " , 

Black parents and' teachers suggested that White teachers might be 
more tolerarft of such behaviors because they were "intimidated by 
Black children and 'their parents." -White teachers tend to talk about 
student "hostility" and the need, to be more verbal about feelings. 'As 
a result of the controversy over the use of non-standard varieties of 
English atid in the recent concern with bilingual and multicultural 
education, there has been a growing sensitivity to and awareness of 
cultural variation in communication. Often by allowing these behaviors. 
White teachers believe they are expressing acceptance, of cultural 
diversity. 

Black teachers and parents frequently express concern that this 
.permissiveness and lenience .are signs of "l,ow standards", or of "not 
caring about" these Black kids and whether they Ifearn the necessary • 
skills, attitudinal and academic', which are seen as prerequisite to 
success. White teachers, too, express similar concerns about "low 
standards" often looking to Black teachers for appropriate models' for 
■reaction. . ' , 

Upon closer examination, however, sulking itself is not actually 
uniformly treated nor uniforiniy performed. Some children seem to 
have perfected. this type of display routine in a very highly stylized 
way. In observations of language acquisition in poor White working 
class families, Peggy Miller (personal communication) found that 
mothers would tell their >babies (under two years old) to make "mean 
eyes" as part of a communicative routine. In the Black community in 
which this study is ,being conducted, expressed norms of appropriate 
interactional demeanjjr include "looking ready to fight" (Davis, 1980) 
and "not takingsHit" (May, 1980). 

The stylized sulking could be interpreted as one behavioral 
element of a "tough'" demeanor, yet how sulking behavior gets interpreted 
appears to be highly dependent on contextual izati on cues.- One child's 
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sulk is read as "anger and hostility';., while another, appearing to * 
display the same or very, similar physical characteristics, is merely 
"needing attention". Very similar behaviors are interpreted in very 
different ways. In one case the behavior can be*g.lossed as style and 
in another case, "bad attitude". In a similar fashion, there are • 
teachers and parents who sppear to play with stern face silent stares 
and looks as a dramatic performance. One student commenting on one 
'such teacher said, "At first I thought she was real mean till I 
realized she was just fool in' around. She has a good sense of humor." 
I observed this particular teacher's class on the day when. parents 
'were invited to come in and .take the place of their children as' 
stadents for the day. She, in comic fashion, performed both verbal andv 
non-verbal means of parodied strict, control. Silent looks of 
disapproval seemed humorously inappropriate when directed at a class full 
of adults. Not only was it clear that it was playful, but tfie parents' 
cooperative engagement in the game, sanctioned the appropriateness of 
it in their view as a means of control for their .children. 

It appears that student sulking can.be interpreted positively or 
negatively depending on when and how the, display is performed in a 
particular context. CertMn children can signal the message, "this is 
play" (Bateson, 1972), but for the most part it is a behavior that 
carries the image of incorrect deference and demeanor and is usually ■ 
interpreted as indicative of a "bad attitude." 

Goffman has commented that "the human use of displays is compli- - 
cated by the human capacity for reframing behavior" (1976, p. 71). 
Rituals become ritualized and transformations can be transformed. 
Performance's become styled and coded in distinguishable ways as a 
res-ult 'of cultural influences. Hilda Geertz,- for' example, documents 
the ways in which a "vocabulary of emotions" comes to be expressed in 
Balihese society (1975). Not only do cross-cultural examples detail 
the range of styles for expressing emotions,. but,consi"derable ethnic 
diversity can be observed in our own society'. In the recent popular 
jnovie, "Four Seasons", one particularly hot-headed and explosive 
character in stereotypic fashion defended her temper by repeatedly 
declaring with corresponding gestures; "I'm Italian!" Comedians 
typically (like the teacher mentioned above) draw the.iV styles and 
use these displays in parenthesized fashion as a iresouKce f or humor. 
Most pupular for young audiences is actor Gary Coleman's quotable 
line and memorable posturing of "stylized sulking" on the weekly 
situation comedy on network television, "Different Strokes". When he 
says to his big brother "What chu talkin about, Willis" his eyes 
are narrowed apd his demeanor is clearly tough and Black. But the 
display is contextual i zed in 5uch a way that it is a parody of being 
tough and Black. It is rekeyed iii such a way that it becomes clearly 
lighthearted and funny. The' same, display conveys a quite opposite 
meaning. Moods as well as ethnic styles are being played with.- 
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Geertz (1973) describes what he calls a stratified hierarchy of 
meaningful structures aS he details the subtle yet distinct differences 
between twitches, winks, fake-winks, parodies of winks and rehearsals 
of parodies of winks. In much the same way this example of stylized 
sulking can be "unpacked." It can be performed by design for comic 
effect as^well as threatening effect. One of my undergraduate students , 
has recounted stories to jne of ways in which she and a friend, the 
only two Black girls at a private girls' school, used verbal and non- 
verbal displays associated with "street" behavior of Blacks in order 
to frighten the white girls. The context of these displays and the 
ways in which they are framed determined the way they were interpreted. 
Possibly they sometimes take the form of ethnic ^'in" jokes, which are 
understood to be okay wh^ri .rio ethnic outsiders are present. 

Knowing cultural diversity exists, what do teachers dp about it? 
On the one hand'one risks squelching cultural behaviors because they 
seem incompatible with success. On the other hand, inapproprjjate 
behaviors may go unchallenged because they are seen as cultural.' . 
Teasing, humor and affection. were effective means used succesjsfully .by 
both Black and White teachers and parents dealing with stylized sulking 
behavior. By using devices such as these, adults were most often 
able to stop the .sulking while at the same time indicate its inappro- 
priateness. ' ^ ' 

In addition to expressing emotion* displays provide evidence of 
an actor's alignment. Sulking displays therefone. must also be 
considered in this latter regard. In general, §ulking displays can 
function' as face-saving devices which maintain dfignity through individual 
autonomy when confronted by an authority in control. Jhe display indicates 
the' actor's refusal to -align him or herself with the authority, figure. 
The stylized sulking/characteristic of Black communicative repertoire 
seems to be interpreted as a statement of alignment with the student's 
own ethnicity .and socio-economic class. The meanings that'are read 
from such an portrayal of attitude and the consequences for literacy 
achievement will' be considered further in the followirig discussion. 



"Doin Steps" 

The second key behavioral event that was analyzed was performance 
of a distinctive genre of street rhymes which seems to have grown out 
of the tradition of drills and cheers. The genre is locally referred to 
as "steps" (or "doin' steps") and' it involves chorally chanted rhymes 
punctuated with foot steps and hand claps which set up a background 
rhythm. It is performed by groups of girls and consistent with 
tradition in children's folklore, it is full of taboo breaking and 
sexual innuendo In both the verbal arid non-verbal modes of its perfopante. 
the dances were striking, the chants full of verbal virtuosity. They 
turned passersby into audifinces. They were polished. But they were 
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"nasty." They were seen as defiant. They were seen as part of Black 
communicative repertoire. They were seen as representing "deteriorating 
attitudes." And they were banned from the school. 

When studying children 's" peer group culture in different ethnic 
and racial groups all over the world not only the "playful whimsical 
and artful aspects" emerge but also the "aggress.ive, obscene, scatological, 
anti -authoritarian arid inversive elements" (see Bauman, 1982). Peer 
culture folklore is often representative of counter.-cu-l ture values. 
Good (1968) has noted this "gap -between the public literate tradition' 
of school and the very different and indeed often directly contradictory 
private oral traditions of the pupil's family and peer group" (p. 59). 
Although "steps" demonstrate a wide variety of language competencies 
in their verbal performances none of these "count" as vernal skill in 
school contexts. Instead the, perfarmance indicated an alignment with 
peer group culture and was considered inappropriate. By examining 
the features of this speech, event some key issues concerning literacy 
competence as well as the social meanings of literacy and instruction 
were detailed.- ' ' . • . 

Stepping and Spelling Mississippi ^ 

• 

One of the stepping street rhymes, "Mississippi", seemed to be 
not only related to matters of propriety and attitude in general, but 
to literacy in particular. The group of five girls I was observing 
sometimes participated in neighborhood competitions. At school and in 
class' the girls practiced together to compete with other classes at 
school. The performances would often happen spontaneously wherever an 
appropriate' setting was available. Other times were arrangejl and, ,1 
or a lunch room aide might be asked to be a judge. ^' Wh^n the playground 
performances were no longer permitted, after the ban, many of the 
girls could be found doing steps in the school bathroonis. 

The step, "Mississippi",,. is performed in a variety of ways, each 
version having its own choreography and rhythm to accompany and accent' . 
the verbal alternations. Each version. has ais its. core the spelling of 
the word Mississippi . These variations include description of and 
metaphorical references to the letters and on-going narratives which 
play .with the letters as beginnings of utterances. 

.Thus performance of "Mississippi" is an intersection of visual and 
verbal codes, by using the body dramatically as an iconic sign for the 
letters. The most prominent, noticeable .and controversial use of bodily 
representation -of the letters is tfie formation .of the letter s. or 
"crooked letter".. The transformation of the body^'nto the letter £ is 
demonstrated in a limbo-like dancing movement with) one arm forming a 
crook at the shoulder. It is not uncommon llo find/ an elementary school 
teacher asking students to make their bodies^^sbape a letter or to treat 




letters as representatives of familiar objects or person as part . 
of reading instruction. Yet although the steppers successfully 
perform such bodily letter representation",. it is interpreted negatively;, 
the iconic sign is dressed with too sexual a body idiom for school, 
and often family contexts. 

Few observers actually associate the dance movement with the words 
or letters. The performances, were not studiedbut only casually 
observed, if observed at all,, by most of the staff. Here it might be 
noted, the role that context plays in what body movements get interpreted 
as "too sexual". The range of teacher responses to the dance movements 
in "Mississippi" included "You had to be aji adult to kn6w it was 
suggestive", to "It's like an orgasm." "It's like "nothing I've never 
seen before. It could be a nice kid, then all of a sudden it just 
comes over her." "It's. like an epileptic fit." "It's bad." "Nasty." 

At the kiddie discos sponsored by the school and parents, movements 
very similar, if not identical, to those in "Missi.ssippi" are performed 
by children to no visible concern. .On one occasion at a school disco 
one mother told me that she had seen "Mississippi." In, a disapproving 
tone she said that her kindergarten' daughter had learned it on the 
street. But she explained that she knew it was bad and had told her 
daughter that she was nor allowed to do it anymore. We dropped the 
subject and the two of us. began, to dance with daughter and several other 
children. As we danced, the young mother .instructed the children in 
a step which included a similar limbo-like pose to one in the performance 
of- "Mississippi". >. ' ■ / 

Despite the fact that many of the ,conventionally school -taught 
literacy skills are performed .competently in the speech .event, they ' 
don't ' "count" ..as literacy or school related. Because the skills are 
adorned with sexyal overtones, they are interpreted as defiant and 
improper. By using. sexual innuendo and other markers of ownership in 
verbal context and body idiom, they have created interpretive frames 
that signal to any onlooker, that if indeed this is a literacy related 
performance it belongs to the children and not to the adults who ordinarily 
teach them rhymes, "'syllables, homonyms, spelling, reading comprehension, 
and the like. . 

Additional evidence of own.ershi'p and personalization can be found 
in a iTtiguistic analysis of the transcribed tapes, for example, in the 
performaJjjte of "Mississippi" the entire line of girls begins with an 
instructional command in chorus - "Hey (name) . , Spell Mississippi, 
spell Mississipfji right now." The individual called usually steps 
forward out of the line and performs the spelling rhyme in an oral solo 
as the others dance and clap and step with her. The :Solo performer is 
foregrounded and on stage. A common phrase that girls will utter as 
they first step oi^t of the line to perform is ." Give me robm ."" (Or 
"A-gim me .room", more accurately represented). Indeed not only do they 
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ask for "room" but they are expected to take it. Having your own style 
within the cOn-ventions .and boundaries of the perfomance- is expected 
and valued. Each, girl does the performance with some embellishments 
and markers ^f individuality;' the movements, the voice key, the verbal 
play and variation with mixing rhymes as well as^modifying words 
or adding phrases ("freaky deaky"., "no sweat",' "gimme room"). The 
degree of oral composing varies, but performers who are creative are 
. recognized for their 'virtuosity and often are designated as "captains". 

While the speech event is ma-rbd and bounded as belonging to the 
chi-ldren it is clearly not a [Drivate, but a deliberately public, 
formal performance. It is performed in setting (front steps, playgrounds, 
parks, etc.) where there is usually a potential, generally varied, 
audienc^ (adults, children, parents, teachers, friends, strangers, 
et al.,). The general enthusiasm and visible cohesion of the 'steppers' 
bo'th set the event as something owned by the performers and attracts 
attention. The chanting is distinct and inviting, a form of broad- 
casting, rather than a use of the voice meant to^be shared only within 
the group. The performance transfoij-ms passersby into audiences much 
the way street musicians might. ' 

Because'the performance is marked as public^ teachers' expectations 
of propriety are somewhat jarred, it is' one thing to know the rhymes 
and to share them in private among peers, but polished publ ic" performance 
is viewed by many as defiant. One teacher said, "it was meant for us 
to notice and meant for us to stop". On the other hand, the same 
teacher spoke of the event as 'ethnic', reminiscent of African folk 
dances., noting a similarity with performances by the Arthur Hall 
dancers, who had been at the school. 

While teachers and parents hadbe.ardand seen'the steps performed 
enough to notice and ban it, most had never really listened to it 
enough to be aware of 'the general content. Ratherj they were aware 
of isola.ted signal words and phrases that were, considered too sexual 
or improper. Although -'the chanting was in a broadcast mode it is 
. interesting that the words were obfuscated by the melodic prosody. " 
Once the "sirens" lured a listener-, the taboo words would be heard 
in an almost assaulting clarity. 

One must consider just what it was that the girls themselves knew 
about what they were chanting. The rhymes can be viewed as a 
ritualized practice for adolescence, an experience typical of this 
age (9-12), where mastery experiences are practiced for their qwn sake. 
The genre seems to have cut-off age. When teenagers perform Mississippi, 
it is not considered appropriate by these intermediate grade school 
girls who say "They too old. They look dumb." "They show off. It's 
fresh." These comments suggest that the behavior belongs primarily to 
the transitional period between childhood and adolescence. Several of 
the more physically mature students will stand gside when the group 
performs, and give a variety of reasons for doing so. Whep older girls 
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did perform they considerably modified sexual movements. , Though the 
movements and theme were sexual, the mode and key were clearly playful 
more closely resembling cheers. The older girls are considered "dumb" 
(if they did not modify their movements) because their .displays are 
too strong and real for this genre. The younger girls are caught up 
in the repetition of the sounds and movements they create as a group. 
Like the boys^ who. run out to play ball, they run out to do steps. 

The children's excitement and enthusiasm about "street rhymes" 
in general and 'the richness the rhymes offer as a resource for 
.teaching literacy skills, had pi;omp'ted one teacher In .the school .to_ 
develop an^eritire curriculum around th'^. Many of the skills listed 
in tfie section above are" included in her reading program. All of 
the skillKare identified in the rhymes and then made explicit for 
the students (see Mitchell, Ph.D. dissertation, 1981). This 
curriculum however is targeted for primary grade students and based 
on jump ropq|rhymes. Rhymes were collected from around the country. 
The teacher then selected those rhymes she felt. would be of interest 
as well as contain useful vocabulary, lend themselves to skill work, 
and finally, 'be appropriate for school . Topics and vocabulary not 
suitable for school, were ruled out. Thus-a rhyme Ifke "Mississippi" 
.would not be used^'because it is too controversial. 

Other attempts to use children's folklore as curriculum have often 
been criticized by those who are concerned ab,out issues of social 
control - the "neutering^ of folklife" and the "colonization of 
children's culture" (see for example Cqzden, 1982; Sutton-Smith, 19^2 
for further discussion). ^ ' * . 

The primary interest in . the present study^was not wit|i curriculum 
concerns per se but with an understanding of what messages are 
conveyed by these genre performances - about the performers^ competencies 
in language and literacy-related skills, about the way the performers 
understand and interpret their social world and vyhere they fit* in it, 
and further about the reactions of other\partici pants in the scene to 
these performances. Ultimately, by exploring these "webs of significance 
(Geertz, 1973) we can be in a position to better understand student 
needs in school life and curriculum. 



Mississippi; Its Meaning and Treatment in Context 

An interesting aspect of this speech event is the way it was 
treated. As with styli-zed sulkipg, the data suggest that there were 
general commonly held views about this event that were slightly 
different for most Blacks and Whites. In general as with sulking, it 
was fel.t that^White teachers tended to be more "lenjent" and "permissive" 
where the Mississippi dances were concerned. 



Black teachers in general were less likely to permit performances 
of the dances and stppped them immediately. White teachers tended to 
be more ambiguous about the behavior, and less likely to stop it when 
it first appeared in the spring. ^ , 

V 

stepping seems to be seen as a "cultural" variation of expression 
and communication. "Doin steps" is something that Black girls do." 
The musical chants and movements have been referred io by several White 
and Black teachers as "ethnic type dances", reminiscent of "African 
music," "Carribean music," "similar to the Arthur Hall Dancers," etc. 

Teachers, wehe^ concerned abgu^^ racial statements and 

responsive to them. One White teacher told' Ine that she had been too 
lenient about the Mississippi dances. She came to this conclusion 
when she QV.erheapd a Black teacher's comment about another White 
teacher being coropletely tolerant of the dance until his own. daughter 
learned. 

As with sulking. Black teachers and parents frequently expressed 
concern that the permissiveness and lenience towards the performance 
of steps indicated "low standards"^ for the students. Some parents and 
support staff who were influential in having it banned expressed 
cncern for the children's safety, suggesting suspicious men" had been 
seen "cruising" the area as the girls d^anced on the playground. One 
youngster in response to the ban said she agreed with the decision 
because her mother had told her about a girl who did the dance and 
was raped afterwards. In this primarily ^ow-i^^come neighborhood, 
doncern with, crime is familiar ta the children. Thus many who came oat 
against the dances seemed to be concerned more with the girls' potential 
vulnerability rather than their . "bad attitudes." 

, - ' - . 

Those who spoke eaVliest and most strongly against the dances were 
usually Black faculty and parents who were active religiously-(Muslim 
"ariO Christian) V and more middle-income economically. "Influential 
parents in .this community, who were strongly active in the Home and 
School Association, were often (though not always) representative of 
the higher income families in the community. The community has been 
characterized as one which is aspiringly upwardly mobile and concerned 
with styles, of life that are often described by community members as 
"decent" (Anderson, 1980). This is''consis.tent with the theme in the , 
school of concern with "attitude." . The dances fell into categories 
of indecent and reflective .of bad attitudes all too easily. 

Oust blocks away, however, and in- many other parts. of -the city 
the same dance performances met v/ith a very different interpretation. 
They were also seen in these .other communities as representative of 
Black culture, but were treated very differently. One city school 
known for its arts program held a spring festival where performances of 
Mississippi and other steps were (in modified version) applauded by 
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large parent audiences^ The International House on a city university 
campus was the setting for an all day festival organized by the 
directors of a Drama, Druin and Dance Ensemble - Matunda ya Africa 
(Fruit of AfHca). The^ festival was a city-wide competition for steps, 
drills and cheers. The hewsclipping and schedule of events below are. 
from the Jump for Joy Festival and indicate a striking contrast to 
the discussion above - a very positive and proud emphasis on the Black 
heritage of the lyrics and dances • The implications for pedagogy 
are made full' usk of with "steps" as ^"educational tools" for teaching 
literacy skills^ in the school which sponsored the festival. 

There was not total unifortnily of opposition to the dances even 
in the 'Study site community. Some community members, both parents 
and staff, thought the jschool over reacted. They thought the kids 
were entertaining and skil.lful They also thought they were "just 
being .kids/* It is interesting to note, however, that although the 
Jump for Jot^: Festival was held only a few miles away, none'of the 
children from the study site. attended. , 

The particular community in which my observations were conducted 
might be, characterized as being extremely responsive to the expressed 
norms of the school. Many parents who allowed the dances initially, 
once hearing that the school, banned them, enforced the bah at home. , 
One student who had been a stepping captain the 'year before told me 
the following fall , that she didn't do stis-ps anymore because^ her 
mother wanted her to get into the Academic Plus, Program.. 

Another way of handling the choice was suggested by a parent in^ 
a neighboring community who stopped .her daughter from doing steps, 
which were nasty, ?ind taught her traditional African, folk dances 
\nstecid (Schieffelin, personal communication). These* dance genres 
carry with' them a hierarchy of statuses, and ar6 seen as statements 
of alignment with social class. The dances' (steps and folk dances) 
themselves may riot be structurally very different but the messages 
they convey about social and economic class are vastly different:'^ 
The Fruit of, Africa's School for Understanding, .mentioned in the 
Festival above, is in the center of a much poorer neighborhood 
than that of the study-site, which|may account fof some of the 
difference in response. The' school known for its arts* program used 
steps as an aesthetic educational i-esource. Though the "arts school" 
community is similar to, if not 'higher and more middle class socio- 
economically than the study site community, the tone of back-to- 
basics and propriety/ is strongly influential in the latter. All these 
communities are Blacl^ and all three regarded the dances differently r 
nasty. Black culture, ^a^csthetic- peer culture. -Only the' last two 
saw it as an educatioii'al resource. 

Literary gr^mres a^^well as dance genres convey different social 
and economic alighnoient.. 



Consider the next two rhymes: 



My name i s^J)awn - yeah,! ^ " . ' ' 

An;l,.Pm^" Scorpio - yeahlv. ' • / " 

^^•-^Knd I can do it - yeah! '''' \' • . 

Ain't nothing to it - woQohl 

I am Rose my eyes are blue 

I am Rose and who are you 

" . I am Rose and when* I sing 

I am Ros^' like anything I. . * • 

Both verses are similar in many ways, in particular they are four 
line statements by females, Hr^-;'aring pride and accomplishment in 
dance, $ong and in being. The first is a step, part of children's , 
, folklore. 'The second is a verse by. Gertrude Stein. The second belongs 
to a genre of verse associated witb a different status (though certainly 
Stein has not wanted for harsh criticism, she is a recognized. member 
of the art elite). The 'following descriptions of Stein's general 
work might be appropriate for capturing 'the literary style of many of 
the step lyrics, though no such descriptions were' offered in the study 
site. 



She was an empiricist, who |)referred to write-about 
observable realities, and personally familiar subjects * 
...declarative and descriptive rather than symbolic 
and allusive. 



Her diction' is mundane i though her sentence 
structure is not, for it was her particular 
achievement to build a complex style out of 
purposely limited vocabulary.... An early 
device.. -lis the shifting of syntax, so that 
parts of a sentence- appear in unusual places. 
Adverbs that customarily come before a verb^ 
now'follow it, and what might normally be the 
object of a sentence either becomes it subject 
or precedes it. These shifts not only repudiate 
the conventions of syntactical causality, but 
they also introduce dimensions of subtlety 
and accuracy. ...some parts of speech are 
omitted, while others are duplicated; and 
nouns, say, are used in ways that obscure 
their traditional functions within the structure 
of a sentence. 
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•Stein's "notorious device" — the use of 
linguistic repetition. To be- precise, she 
. repeats ce/tain key words or phrases wthin 
othefwise different clauses and sentences; 
* >* so that ev^n though the repetitions- are never ' 
exact, this repeated material comes to dominate 
the entire paragraph* or section../! ...it 
would be wise (for the recid?r) to linger, on 
^ even to read the passage'' aloud, because what 

makes Stein's repetitions so interesting is ' ' \ 
precisely the^varying relationships that the 

^ ^ repeated elements 'have to th^ir surrounding 

• , frames. As phrases are, rarely repeated'' 

exactly,' what initially ^eems identical is, ^ * ' 

upon closer inspection', seen to be quite 

various, for one 'theme of Stein's repetitions 

(an near-repetitions) is the^endless differences 

amid recurring sameness. (Richard Kostelanetz,. 

The Yale^Gertrude Stei'n /igSOJ 



A following, version of "Mississippi" reflects many of , the literary 
characteristics detailed above. It is interesting too that the theme 
is one that^ centers oh brand name jeans - just about as. mainstream 
White middle class as you can* get. One only has to watch a few .TV 
ads for jeans to know that sexuality and the Lolita syndrome (e.g.. 
Brook Sheilds) are a central focus of American m'jddle-class society. 



Hey, Dede, yo 

Spell Mississippi, spell Mississippi, right now 
•You take niy hands-up high 
You take my feet down low 5 ' 
I cross my legs with that jiga^ow - • 
If you don't like that 
Throw it in the trash 
And then I'm bustin out 
With that Jordache . 
Look in the 'sky ^ . ' 
With that Calyin Klien' - 
I'm gonna lay in the. dirt 
With that Sergi ert (Secgio Valente) ' 
r'm gohna bust a balloon 
With that Sassoon' 
Gonna be ready 
With that Teddy 

I'm gonna be on the rail * * 

Wi<th that Vanderbail * 
^ With the is-M is-I 



. Crooked letter > crooked letter I 
Hump back, jump back I 

The performance of "Mississippi" can be examined as an "instruc- 
tional routine". In many ways the routine sounds like what one might 
expect in a school classroom. Directions are called.vto an individual 
to spell a word Mississipp i, a difficult word to spell at that. Yet 
there are several aspects ofl:he instruction that seem co break with 
expected norms of speech and politeness and with predictable co- 
occurrence rules of classrooms. 

First instead of a single teacher's voice,^ the 'entire grfaup 9f 
steppers chant the request irt loud chorus. This is the reverse of 
the stereotypic model, of* an individual teacher request followed by an 
entire class's chpral respon5e. The request itself has marked 
characteristics that counter -expectations of what a classroom teacher 
would' say 



Hey, (Wendy). Spell Mississippi. - 
Spell Mississippi, right nowl 



.T[Te request sounds more like a challenge or a* dare. Consider some of 
the li/icjyistic markers that run counter to expectations of co-occurrence 
rules. The use of tha word "hey" is informal, usually considered 
inappropriate for school, and has a slightly threatening quality — 

,-&s if one is being "called out," rather than "called on."* Further, 
there is an. impatient tone to the demand a?. a result of thfe quick 
repetition "Sj^ell Mississippi" arfd the conclusion ."ri^ht now." It has 
been pointed out that teachers tend to use politeness forms frequently 
to modify the^ power and control they have. These forms soften acts of 
instruction that inighf be interpreted as face-threatening to students 
(see Cazden 197^), The , teacher request in "Mississippi" seems to do ^ 
exactly the opposite. Politeness forms are absent and the face- 
threatening nature "is intensified even though the tone is an angry one*. 

The stepper who is called on, to perform the spelling taslj usually 
^utters a quick phrase like "gimme room" ot^ "no sweat" as she jumps . 
^forward out of the line to begin her routine. Jhese utterances indicate, 
the stepper's willingness to take on the dare and the f^tepper's 
confidence that the performance is folly within the range of her 
competencies* Thus the instructional routine sets up an aggressive and 
suspicious teacher cbm'mand*and"a student stepp.er who takes on the 
challenge with a sexual swagger and obvious confidence about her spelling 
prowess. ' . - . , 

. A spelling exercise, ordinarily practiced in the classrooip is trans- 
formed through linguistic play and dance with a marked shift in ownership. 



By reframing the instructional .exchange the literacy-related behaviors 
are recontextualized - taken from the school's mode of literacy 
instruction and made a part of the children's own world. Interpretive 
frames are, created that signal to onlookers that this particular 
perfo nuance of literacy -related behaviors does not belong to or count 
for school . 



The syncopation of this spelling lesson allows children, as , 
subordinates, to mock school instruction. In much the same way skits 
and jokes can present concj^ete formulations of, an abstract cultural 
symbol, the images conveyed in the "Mississippi" performance can b^ 
seen as containing interpretations of the children's symbolic construc- 
tions of their own social portraits of the dynamics of schooling,.. 

Thus the message conveyed by these students through the performance 
of "Mississippi" can seem quite a poignant one. It is not merely 
defiant* It is not merely Black. It can. easily be seen as face-saving, 
a way of maintaining dignity through collective autonomy when confronted 
with the. school's undermining doubt in their ability. At the end of 
"Mississippi" the entire grioup does'the spelling performance in a 
^strking flourish, declaring for all to see, their excellence as literate 
spellers, dancers and as kids. 

The two behavioral events, stylized sulking and "doin' steps" , 
provide "windows" through which we can look at underlying cultural 
themes. Both communicative; events detail concrete and specific 
aspecjts of behavior that can be analyzed as to their rfelatedness to ^ 
attitude. Both events were seen as part of Black communicative style 
and both we>^e interpreted as conveying "bad attitudes." (One could 
easily include speaking Blacic verpacular as communicating the sam^ 
sort of message. ) . / 



S ummary ^ i • ' 

Access to Contexts whei;e opportunity for literacy acquisition is 
maximized seems to' be determined by approiDriate dislays of attitude. 
Portrayals o.f attitude in this context are declarations (conscious 
or unconscious) of alignment that -will* inevitably determine whether or 
not access to literacy will be possible. 

It is no surprise that students v/ho are viewed as having good 
attitOdes are also viewed as^ being good kids. The label becomes a 
part of the constitution andj indicative of worth, 'Yet when we examine 
the behaviors subsumed under' the label "attitude," we discover they 
consist largely of .a set of linguistic, paral inguistic and kinesic 
communicative adornments which are associated with a particular ethnic 
style, and/or socio-economic! class, rather than a set of character 
traits reflective of the" natjjre of individuals. 
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The study demonstrated some ways in which a group of urban Black 
intermediate grade (4-6) elementary school students were allowed 
aif-^'erential access to litera,cy based on social interactions which 
communicated their alignment with the prevailing ethos of the school. 
Though teachers believed themselves to be making their selections of 
students based on the capacity for handling certain learning and 
literacy skills, analysis of the data sliqw that they were, in. fact, 
using a very different and unconscious set of social criteria to 
form their evaluations. Although all the children observed over 
the three year period displayed extensjve- literacy and language skills 
in peer and non-school contexts, only some we re admitted to the special 
academic programs and higher track classes which maximized opportunities 
for literacy success. Despite the presence and demonstration of 
literacy competence, many of these children were not even seen as 
possessing such skills due- to the fact that performances of their 
competencies were contextual ized and embedded in attitudinal displays 
that were considered inappropriate. Thus, the' underlying process 
involved, seems not to be the acquisition, of 1 iteracy - implying a 
growing .set of reading and writing skills. It appears instead to be 
an exchange of appropriate attidues for what can more accurately be 
described as an admission to literacy , a gate-keeping enterprise. 

The preceding section was concerned with identifying the domain 
of the concept of "attitude" in the particular community being studied. 
The focus on attitude was stimulated by the significance it held for 
the participants in the setting. Attitude was the key element for 
student success in the school. It was the identifying ingredient for 
stratifying classes and tracking students. The '"success" track in' 
this particular school was an Academics Plus Program. A "good attitude" 
was a prerequisite for admittance. When discussing the program with a 
group of new incoming parents, the principal made it clear .that if 
parents made sure the kids came. with a "good attitude," the school 
would do everything in its* power to assure their reading and writing 
skills and their chances of getting into "better" schools (magnate 
and academic schools in the city). This exchange was clear to alV the 
participants. -It was a trade of appropriate attitudes 1^or literacy. ' 
Literacy is a commodity which is in the school's domain, and the 
school makes decisions as. to when it will be parcelled out. 

'The preceding exploration into the realm of attitude indicates , 
that the concept itself is abstract. It has different meanings to 
different individuals and in different contexts. Yet if the exchange 
was to be understood in terms of its social significance as well as 
its behavioral manifestations both attitude and literacy had to be 
.understood in terms of not only the way they were talked about but also 
in terms of the way they functioned. 

Two key events were the "windows" through which underlying cultural 
themes were explored. These events, stylized sulking and doin' steps . 
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v/ere considered in^terms of the immediate shape of their performances, 
the metaphoric nature they suggested and the social meanings they held 
for the participants. The two events were selected for specific 
attentio.n for several reasons. They'were both prominent and contro- 
versial . They were both behaviors that consciously or unconsciously 
were associated with assessments of attitude. Teachers regularly 
evaluate attitude, yet it was difficult to identify just what went into 
those judgments. The articulated characteristics were an assorted 
set of attributes which ranged from getting homework done, and having 
involved parents to being respectful and lady-like. Some categories 
focus on "work habits" while others suggest a concern. with signs of • 
Appropriate deference and demeanor.* All the categories indicate some 
signals of alignment, if not allegiance, to the school, its ethos, and 
its agenda. , . ' \ 

The silent display of stylized sulking and the speech event, 
"Mississippi", were seen as representative of bad or deteriorating 
attitudes and were squelched by, tracking which effectively selected ' 
the behavior out, in the case of sulking; and by banning and prohibiting 
the behavior in« school in the case of the "Mississippi" dances. As 
demonstrated by the discussion above, both behaviors were interpreted 
as part of Black gestural and communicative style. 

In a recent add in the New York Times , there is a picture of a 
striking blonde dressed In casual elegance and posed in a relaxed and\ 
sophisticated posture. The add, for JH Collectibles, reads: 



* • JH. It*s an attitude. 



Indeed, it is an easy portrayal* to read. The total composite of * 
, stance, facial expresrsron, dress, as well as overt cues, of ethnic 
physical origins, convey a message of al ignment with upper class social 
status. In just, this way teachers read student ^portrayals of attitude- 
and alignment. • ^ 

Expressive forms such as stylized sulking or steps can essentially 
be viewed as metaphors for the human condition. The expressive forms 
used by the students can be seen as a message of individual (in^the 
case of stylized sulking) or collective (in the case of "Mississippi")^^' 
autonomy in the face of authority. Ther? seems a contrast with what/ ' 
students were capable of in terms of literacy behavior and what wa^ ' 
expected concerning their ability. The behaviors discussed gre ^oth 
face-saving devices wfiich allow for pride and ownership in circumstances 
where opportunities for such prizes are scarce. The following incident 
might illustrate t\\is condition. 

On a recent classroom visit I observed the following interaction. 
The students were seated doing individual written work. There was 
little side chatting as they worked. The teacher was sitting near them 
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grading and correcting their written stories. The teacher began to 
laugh and called for the students attention by saying, 'listen to this." 
She was still half laughing as she read from a student's paper , "The 
, clouds were black. The winds howled and the bizzard was raging." Nate, 
wha had written the prose was in the bathroom and didn't get to join 
' \A the laughter. The teacher and all the students chuckled. Some of 
them repeated 'the amusing word, bizzard, and then chuckled again. 

• When I reco^unted thjs incident to my undergraduate class they were 
horrified. It seemed to go against all the sensible teacher training 
rules they wer^ coming to know. They said such things ,as, "That was 
cruel." "The boy must have been humiliated." "That behavior would 
cause students to be inhibited in their waiting. " "Teachers should 
treat students work with more respect."' et al . 

I suggested. that they l isten to the rest of the story. As the 
students continued to laugh along with the teacher, one' little girl, 
between hearty giggles, said, "Bizzard. Bizzard. . .you know what a 
buzzard is?" "No",, replied her laughing friend, "What i^s a 
l^izzard?" She answered through her laughter, "A bizzard is when it's 
gaining lizzardsi" Everyone was loudly laughing now as another child 
coiimented that he knew because he saw. a picture. of it in an Escher 
paintingi Finally Nate returned to the room, where all his classmates 
were hysterically giggling. The. teacher said, "Nate", listen to this." 
She read the lines again, "The clouds were black. The winds howled and 
the bizzard was raging." Nate started "to laugh, slapped his palm 
against his forehead and with a big smile and exaggerated look of pain 
■ in. his brow said, "Awl I forgot the L. " ' " 

■ » . 

The situation sounded quite different as the remainder of the story 
was told. This incident took place in an elite private school with an 
open classroom philosophy. The e.xpectations of my undergraduates would 
not have been so inaccurate if the incident bad taken place in a 
traditional classroom in the study site, however. The children in the 
situation described above know they are bright. Their teachers know 
they are bright. They start from a position of confidence and power. 
Not only do the children have confidence in themselves, the teachers 
have confidence in them and they all know .it. 

Many times in my observations an error "like the misspelling 6f 
blizzard '/as treated very differently. When teachers are no.t confident 
about a student's brightness and experience, and students also are not . 
sure, a different pedogogy .is employed. If a child wrote .bizzard 
rather than blizzard it v/as likely he would be doing worksheets on 
initial consonant blends for the next few days. It wouldn't be see^i 
or trusted as a careless oversight. Cirqumstances where literacy drop- 
off rates are astouridingly high (e.g., see Labov, 1982) and students 
perform below the 50.^-ile on standard tests with shocking predictability, 
fear of failure is heavy in the air. It is the same fear that seems 
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to einergfe in response to symbols of Black "street behavior''^ 

Stylized sulking is all .too quickly read as potential hostility 
and violence. Stepping dances are seen regularly as statements of 
actual sexual experience and , knowledge^ Blacks and Whites alike, 
from parents to my colleagues at the. University, made comments speculating 
ab.out the actual sexual behavior of the girls who participated in steps. 
Overt emotional displays and verbal sexual innuendo, jokes and 
descriptions would typi.cally receive very different treatment in middle- 
class contexts. As with the example of bizzard above, the assumptions 
made in tbe private school, where the students were trusted to know eind 
learn spelling skills, led to a passing reminder that there was a 
spelling error, instead of an accusa-^ion about a skill deficiency in 
consonant blends in initial position in a v,ocabulary work; emotional 
displays -or sexuality are met with expectations that these are natural 
behavior for pre-adolescent peer culture and treated as such, rather 
than sefen as markers suggestive of "street kids" and bad attitudes. 

Bateson (1972) has described what he calls deatertf-learning, 
or learning to learn. He suggests that there are by-products of the 
learning process, habits of thought which result from. the ways in 
which we experience learning. Jt is necessary for educators to note 
these, by-products of various learning environments, for it is likely 
that it is there that our myths for sorting and stratifying the 
population are operating. The by-products of a learning environment 
where misspelling blizzard is an opportunity for creativity, laughter 
and 'group cohesion are likely to include abstract notions of power, 
ownership and confidence. The by-products of leanrinq in a setting 
wehere that same missspelling is responded to with worksheets on 
initial blends will be quite different. From the evidence provided in 
the discussion in the previous sections concerning behavioral 
manifestations of appropif^iate attidues, I would suggest that students 
are learning not pdwer hjSt submission in the latter setting. 

I One of the original concerns of this research was to identify 
py^oblems that teachers saw as interfering with student achievement 
In literacy and language arts. "Attitude" was repeatedly offered as' 
a major concern, in the teaching of literacy skills. 'The research 
problem was 'to find out exactly what the label "attitude" meant in 
this community and how th^ term and concepts it encompassed functioned 
in relation to literacy achievement. How was "attitude" communicated, 
interprete,d find understood were questions which guided the study. 
The focus of the investigation was. on two specific social and linguistic 
behaviors which functioned as windows to unerlying themes that proved 
significant to the research. The ritual display of emotion which I 
have termed stylized sulking and the speech event of "doin' steps" were 
performances v^hich.were examined as metaphors for the everyday life of 
these children's social world. Through the use of these metaphors it 
became apparent th^it a "bad attitude" was closely associated with a 
conveyed message of Black alignment. . * ' 
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' i»When sharing my findings with a research colleague, Andrea 
Robinsoni who was also a resident of the study site community, she 
commented on the fact that these two events appeared so prominent in 
the. observ'Stions. Agreeing with the observations, she offered a 
dramatic parallel that struck her. She recalled that portrayals of.. 
Black slaves in American history were frequently depicted as either 
sullen or dancing > The images of sulking .and stepping youngsters 
suggests to us that we might not have come very far in our own brand 
of, modern day racism* Young students show their resistance to the 
authority in control through facial gestures and body tanguage, 
though they might go through the motions of their expected behaviors.. 
Steps are reminiscent of some of the slave songs,, sung almost in code, 
so that slave masters would not be able to comprehend the real content 
of their messages .(e.g. , songs such as "Follow the Drinking Gourd" " . 
and others associated with the Underground Railroad)/ 

A study of attitude and literacy proved more to be a study of 
alignment and socio-economic sta-tQ's. The data suggest it might be 
useful to view attitude as alignment (e.g,, recall the JH Collectibles 
example above) and also to view literacy as alignment (e.g.^ the 
status of various genres like a Gertrude Stein poem and a stepping rhyme) 
The key factor for success in this school community seems to be 
demonstration of alignment if not allegiance to the schooVs ethos,' 
which in fact is compatible with, if not reflective of the dominant 
ethos of the community. 

The i^act that the two most prominent, behavioral events which were 
significant with re.gard to assessing attitudes were both associated 
with displays of Blackness, raises some Important questions. Is then 
sfchool community subtly equating a good attitude v/ith the display of 
a nonfethnic mainstream demeanor? 

One of the*problems that seems to have confused much of our 
literature and likely blinded us with regard to improving education 
where "at risk" populatta^is are concerned is that we have glo'^sed. 
diverse settings and groups of people with simple and misrepresentative 
terms. * There is^ no homogeneous Black community/ As the reaction to 
stepping, dances in the above discussion indicated, the neighborhoods 
only blocks apart regarded the dances with widely different postures - 
from seeing them as "low class" and "nasty" to seeing them as statements 
of Black pride. , 

Is there a trade of Blackness for success in the study site 
described above? The answer is complicated. Though steps were banned 
in the school and discouraged in the community and regularly in classes 
and in the home an observer could hear students being reprimanded for 
using non-standard vernacular, one could see; the theme of Black pride 
very strongly dominant in the school community. 
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Many of the teachers in the school had taken trips to Africa. One 
couple who taught in the. school and were-yilso residents in the community 
were Muslims who regularly visited Africa and, who had relatives there. 
This couple was very active in emphasizing Black pride in. their class- 
rooms and in the school". Simultaneously they. were very negative about 
the stepping' dances and suppor,tive of the ban. The couple was also 
influential in the community discouraging friends and relatives from 
letting their children participate in the dancf^s. 

, Another teacher in the school who had a.lso traveled in Africa 
organized an African Culture Day at the school. T-tiis event proved to 
,be qifite significant for several reasons. In, the fe^ll of this year, 
as in the past several years, Philadelphia teachers went on strike. 
This year's strike was a particularly long and bitter one. Teachers 
who cross the picket lines and teach during the strike are often 
ostracized for years as a result. Str-ike politics are potent in the 
system'. The teacher who organized the African Culture Day was one of 
five staff members who had taught during the strike. Teaphers, 
parents and students had many angry. and unresolved feelings when they 
returned to school in November. Their energies were turned from 
hostility to joint efforts by working together for the special event. 
Black and White teachers as well as a cadne of parents spent many 
hours and tooH great pride in their 'efforts. Several families in the 
community were ft;om Africa (ten children in all) and they contributed 
as consultants supervising hut building, cooking native dishes 
and the like. Teachers focused curriculum projects on Black history 
and Black pride themes"., f^y own son., age 12, who had lived in Kenya 
from the ages of five to seven was invited to give a presentation, 
his second such at the shcool. 

' A special visitor to the African Culture Day event was the 
ambassador from Liberia who agreed to give the main address at the 
assembly. The student chorus. sang out in clear and vibrant tones "to 
be young, gifted and Black, that'.s where it's at", as the audience 
smiled proudly. The ambassador's speech was biting and eloquent and 
strongly empahsized Black brotherhood and strength. One story he 
told in order to cauti.on future naivetiC of Blacks, concerning Whites 
in a theme' of mistrust met with enthusiastic a.pplause'and supportive 
comment from the parent, teacher and student audience. He told in 
poetic cadence how the White man came to his land, gave the Black 
man the bible, and said let us close our eyes and pray. The Black 
man took the bible, closed his eyes and prayed and said "Amen". When 
the Black man opened his eyes, the ambassador said, "We had the bible 
and they had the land." The audience traris.lated well the lesson in 
their own cdntext. 



These examp-les are offered, in order to demonstrate that indeed, 
the school and the community are not attempting to squelch Blackness 
or pride in being Black. The examples indicate. that to the contrary 
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Black pride and Black history are prominent themes in the school and 
community. The examples of sulking and stepping. seem more to be 
associated with a certain class of Black' communicative repertoire 
that has typically bepn a marker for failure in our' society. Like 
non-standard vernacular, these behaviors will tend to close rather than 
open doors for Black children who are trying to be successful in 
our society. No matter how' legitimate a linguistic or behavioral 
analysis of such behavior is, the key factor of legitimacy is how . 
these behavibrs are interpreted in 'the social world in which they are 
performed. For these children, most of their parents and teachers 
agree - the cost is too high. 



THEMES AND ISSUES TN OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
LITERACY STUDIES 

The remaining discussion will focus on themes and issues related • 
to the study of literacy out-of-?thool . The issues will be organized 
around methodological, theoretical and practical concerns. Many of 
the themes raised in -the first section of this report will be directly 
and indirectly addressed. 

Methodological Issues , 

1, Ethics and Racism in Lit^ra^ey Home Study 

There is a'serious problem that ^ny naturalistic research, concerned 
with studying the privacy domains of hba^^^ainstream, minority and lower 
socio-economic families, must deal with". ''The responsibilities are 
great and the dangers are numerous. First, we- tend to find what we 
are looking for, and that fact seems to reinforce stereotypes and feed 
an already enormous stock pile of misconceptions about what it's like 
to be poor and underprivileged in ours or any other culture. Anthropo- 
logical studies of the culture of poverty have often been criticized 
on these grounds.. . , 

Those who are studying the underclass are. not underclass themselves. 
Further, they are. in positions of power and ""privilege which, they are 
often not even themselves conscious of, making empathetic observations 
and interpretations a challenge from the Start. Some, who have" 
themselves lived similar lives but left for more middle class identiy 
and lifestyles, have returned to ghetto life to do research. Their 
problems are not reduced, however, but are colored with their own 
struggles and reconstructed reminiscences. Take for example the fine 
work done by Lillian Rubin, World's of Pain , ^ven her title conveys 
a projected portra'it of the "pain" of , a working class existence in 
America. Many who are emersed in that life' would not .characterize it 
35 painful, however. Notably missing in her treatment of key themes 
is humor, a recurring and prominent element of family interactions 
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which I as a researcher, friend arid family member in lower income 
households have been aware of. Rubin's more somber portrayal raises 
questions of bias .in her perspective. 

In addition to the limitations researchers bring to a home 
setting (see Smith, this report for further discussion), there are 
serious concerns and reservations from the other side. Many families 
do not^want to be observed, especially if they are being chosen as 
examples of how the system is failing - and they are being depicted 
as failures within it. No matter whether a family is defined as ' , 
"literate'^ or not, few would not realize that they were being .studied 
because they were poor or had "at risk" kids. This condition- is 
intensified by the fact that Black families and Black children have 
all 'too often been portrayed negatively in research as well as 
literature and the media, and there is widespread consensus that this 
should be ended. Recent sentiments expressed by Harry Wolcott and 
.Ray McDermott at the Ethnography in Education Forum at the University 
of Pennsylvania (1982) suggest that research in education has concen- 
trated too heavily on school failure! The combination of focus, on 
failure and on Black children has proved unproductive on many counts. 

My own experiences in conducting this research were reflective 
of these concerns. First I was cautioned about doing home observations 
with low income Black families. and their children. As a White re- 
searcher the very structure of the relationship was extremely sensitive 
I was told repeatedly by Black friends and colleagues, who were on 
the staff at the study site school, that "we don't trust White 
people" and that White researchers should- "stop studying Black 
children." The study of White children or' at least comparative 
studies were suggested as alternatives. I was discouraged from home 
study in the study s.ite not only out of concern arid protective response 
for the Black children in the community, but also out of fear about 
my own safety and well being.. Several of the Black teachers, realizing 
that it was my job to conduct the research, though not supportive of - 
the idea, being loyal and committed to our friendship", offered to 
accompany me on all visits to the community, acting as liaison, body- 
guard apd the like. There was- regularly expressed concern for my 
.safety. This was not only due to my outsider status but an extension 
of the fear that permeates a community where street crimS is frequent 
and predictably. , Teachers make use of police guards at all after 
school functions. Mothers and children do not go outside after dark. 
There was constant concern about staff vehicles being broken i ito or 
^stoleji, and I was regularly scolded for not locking up my car on the 
street.. ' . - . « " 

But beyond fear of institutional intrusion and personal "safety , 
there was a deeper concern about the potential for one more damaging 
story about Black families and the crime of poverty. .1 was urged to 
avoid studying failing children* and portraying negative family 
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scenes. "We have a lot of good children and caring famil-ies" one 
teacher poignantly reminded me, and. gave me several names. 

« 

I was -introduced to one mother in the community, not as ideal 
subject for study, but "because I think you'll really Like each other.., 
you have a lot in commori*" It was true on both counts. We were' 
brought together by a mutual friend who taught at the school. and we 
spent many hours initially talking about ou»* personal philosophies 
and interests. What evolved over the last yeay^ was a professional 
working relationship and personal friendship, Andrea Robinson 
became an active participant on the research team and a collaborator 
in my research. .1 did not study her family. She did not study mine. 
Instead we read research in the field. together and reacted to and 
discussed issues that were relevant to our own stlidy. We reviewed 
written reports and field notes, and questioned my findings - in 
some cases Robinson doing further investigation to 4;est the validity 
of my observations or conclusions. Robinson particpated in several 
University seminar presentations of the research, generally acting as 
critic and discussant. Ultimately Robinson conducted her own study 
of two families in the community in order to answer questions that 
were of concern to her intellectuallyuls well as of concern in our 
research project. " ; , 

I do not jrecount this relationship, or present Robinson as a 
unique example. Too often the assumption that living in a low-income 
community or having a low income'means low expectations for intellectual 
capacity or interest, career aspirations an'J the like. As a graduate 
student and a single parent, my income and many of my own personal 
circumstances. were not very different from many of the community 
residents in the* study site. Many parents^were not pnly actively 
supportive of their own children's, academic futures but were concerned 
about their own intellectual development and quality of life. This . 
fact is demonstrated quite clearly in Robinson's study family portraits, 
and was a regular finding in my interactions \;ith other families. 

V 

Too often we point to examples of a demonstrated skill competency 
or successful achiever and get thrilled at the idea that in the ghetto 
^'this little kid is reading!" "Isn't .it wonderful!" Well there is no 
question that it is wonderful, there is something sad about finding it 
exciting rather, than the expected norm. Many children in this community 
were reabing before they came to school. Many parents in the community 
are well read, knowledgeable and articulate. Portraits 'of Black 
ghettos that have- conventionally found wide audiences (e.g., Labov, 
1972; Rosenfeld, 1971) may be accurate in some ways but create very 
misleading stereotypes that interfere with the most basic under- 
standing ^of literacy in" a Black community. 

• One of my. uridergraduates was doing an independent study research 
project in a nearby school. She had read the literature on urban 
education and culture conflict. Though she did find that fear was a 
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prominent th^me in the lives of the children she worked with she was 
constantly surprised at how bright, caring, kind to each other and' to 
her, they were. ^Jhe^ir values and her own were strikingly similar. 
Finally in a very' bewildered moment struggling with .what she had 
read and anticipated, and what 5he was actually experiencing she 
asked in mild desperation, "Perry, is this really a Black ghetto, Tm 
Working in?" the question stands as a s^d testimony to our research 
to date. (; 

./ 

During the strike in the fall of 1981, I arranged for my 
undergraduate class in Education, Culture and Society to accompany me 
to the Alternative Strike School organized by one of the local 
churches and staffed by volunteer parents and older church members. 
They had 250 students from first t'o eleventh grade in attendance. 
Before going to the site,* several of my students had (in predictable 
fashion) attributed I'iteracy failure in Black urban populations to 
non-caring parents and to students who had a lack of desire to be 
academically successful. Both assumptions were ammended with some 
embarrassment after the visit. Two' of Iny students spent the morning 
working with high school juniors. The following excerpts from their 
essays were representative of what they wrote that morning;^ 



I fee,l as though the Philadelphia School System 
is the worst in the country. There is never 
enough money to fund it. That^s why every year 
the students must go through' the sad ordeal of a 
strike. *We the' students, especially high school 
students, are the ones/ who suffer during the 
strike because without the essential education, 
we who wou^ld like to go, won't be able, to attend 
college. * 

I think this strike is effecting mostly the 
upper classmen of the highschools. We are 
college bound and without a highschool education 
we will not be able to get fnto the college we 
want. 



As far as the teachers theyVe not the ones to 
blamet. They v^ere promised extra' money and no 
layoffs but they didn't receive it. They do 
have a' right to-express their feelings if a 
wrong was done to them. 
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As an upperclassman I feel as though I'm being 
evicted from an education and I do need and 
want an education. 



Why should the students have to suffer because 
the teachers and the board can't settle their 
differences. This year, it's the city's fault. 
You* hear MayoY Green talking about a little 
$235,000,000,000 .problen. ' Well, if you ask- me, 
rd say that's a pretty big problem . 

I can understand where the teachers stand. After 
all, you tan't raise a family, pay the mortgage ' 
and keep a car without money. The Board's got: 
to understand that you don't get something for 
nothing;* 

So now. Green's talking about cutting. the first 
semester altogether. Nqw the students are being 
put under pressure by being given more work. 
This just i-sn't fair. I mean 'I want my full year 
of education the way it should be given. 



...I think I've made my point very clear and my 
m^essage is obvious: I want to go to school II! 



Several of my students volunteered to tutor juniors who were preparing 
for their SATs after this -experience, the tragedy is that these 
highschool students 'aspirations and abilities were a total surprise to 
my Penn undergraduates. ^ . ^ ^ > 

It should npt be surprising that many Blacks respond with serious 
mistrust when home studies are suggested. 1/ the research community 
continues to reinforce and perpetuate already pervasive racial and 
ethnic stereotypes, what good will they be in ameliorating the economic 
and educational problems that already overwhelm urban ghettos? Itjs, 
in fact, hard to put' together many facts I uncovered in my research 
with existing portrayals of Black America. Consider the following 
example of such a conflict. 

The discussion here is mainly concerned with urban life and 
education. Howev.er, many of the residents in the community are from 
the rural South, particularly the Carolinas. Many of the Black 
teachers in the school who do not live in the neighborhood but in more 
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affluent suburbs and middle-class, interracial communities are also 
Southerners. When talking about North C.arolina> teach'ers and chi-ldren 
will refer. to "goin home for the summer" to visit grandparents and 
aunts arid uncles. Many .of the teachers who. are from the South come, 
from families who have seen it as their primary goal educate their 
children. Families. of six to ten ^siblings who all went to college (helping 
each other financia.tly) are now teachers, doctors and lawyers, and are 
a frequefit occurrence in these teacher biographies. Yet to look at 
accounts in the literature (e.g.. Heath, 19 ; Ward, 19 ) the documented 
studies of^Blacks.-in the South focus on nori-achievers in literacy 
domains.. . * , ' • ' . 

It is also of interest to note the somehwat aggressive tone 
that is used by those writing how-.to-do it books^ in ethnography 
in our own culture. "Getting in" is the way anthropologists have 
tended to discuss gain^og access to* privacy" domains. -'Consider all 
the reasons vyhy that might b^' offensive ,to any community and especially 
a Black community. Ijt mig[]t be a better technique to consider l&arning 
to wait to be invited and ta Irespect those y/ho never let you fn,, 

2. Transforming Literacy Artifacts ^ ' . . 

In recent years there has been a strong interest .in the research 
community to explore the^socral meaning of literacy, its functions 
and uses in the real -world. Following the lead of scholars in the 
field of anthropology and sociolinguistics (e.g., Szwed, 1982; Hea-^ ^ 
1982) studies such as this one set out to discover what actual 
literacy behavior and literacy events would look like. Unfortunately 
one of the labels the anthropological roots of this strain of 
research brought with it was that of the literacy artifact . Images 
of material and static things come to mind too quickly. When 
archeologists .examine" artifacts they are the durable hardware^that 
survived through time. By labelling and listing artifacts, associated 
with literacy found in home environments we forget too often that it 
is only in the artifact 's^* meaning to the participants in the setting 
that they are at all relevant to the study of the culture of literacy 
(see Smith, this -report , fbr full discussion of the concept of the 
culture of literacy). * ' 

Consider the -following examples vyhich characterize the quick ' ^ 
and' meaningful transformations of artifact of literacy. The example 
will follow a set of literacy artifacts over the space of only a 
few minutes in time (see work by Scribner and Jacob who are sensitive 
to changing meanings of artifacts in context, 1981). 



, Set A: The teacher has given an assignment in 
. language arts ql ass. Students filled in the" 
blanks on\a ditfo sheet of practice drill on 
verbs and adverbs. The artifacts are a set of 
thirty papers which demonstrate formal learning 
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anjd skin performance iri language arts. The 
artifacts document who kpew right and wrong 
answers ,com:erning the skill. The artifacts 
stratify thib class into v/ho knows and who ^ 
doesn't. 



Transfonricition: The teacher collects the 
, papers. Once turned^' i'n the teacher announces 

that they will review and check answers together 
and each student will- mark anot^her's student's 
paper. Nfincy is selected to distribute the 
papers fr'om among several volunteers. 

' Set B: Na'ncy searches through the papers. « 

^Finds her best friend's 'anp puts it at the 
. . bottom in order to save it for herself. She 
: then responds to the girls' requests for 
friends, and boys they like papers. (By 
asking for a boy*s paper they can announce a 
crash, or feed one by touching filS paper. ^ 
Boys take papers -that are remaining.. Getting 

^ * Jeff's paper Mathew throws it down yelling 

"ril get germs. The set of literacy artifacts ' 
is no longer the record of skill measurement 
it was to the teacher or will be in few hours 
to a parent at home. The artifacts have quite 
a different meauing - they are alignment symbols 
""for peer social organizatfon. The name on 
the paper-^and the fact thaf it was that indi- 
vidual's product -is important, not 'the number 
of right and wrong answers. (The incident 
is taken from .observations* by Karen Klemish, 
1982.) 

The very same* set of artifacts ajre transformed in function, 
use ^and meaning in seconds as they pass from the teacher's hands to 
Nancy's. In doing observations and descriptions of literacy* environ- 
ments (books and magazines in the livingVoom, etc.) it is all too 
easy* to forget that interaction with the artifact in use with individual 
in various contexts is wliere their meaning is found .rather than a^^mere 
description of the material o'tself. One of the Drake boys who says 
he is not a reader likes to^buy and own his own bo6ks. When the books 
are noted, their meaning is, found in his view ^f why he has them, "I 
like collecting books. I don't read it that much, but I like collecting 
them.... So if I would... do want to read them, I could read them and 
plus I jus't have them to have them." (See Robinson, this report.) 
Even as time passes in his room the meaning of the books, he. owns 
changes from situation to situation. 
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The present study was extremely sensitive to both issues, 
discussed in this section. They are both raised as methodological 
Vinitations which were struggled with but by no means totally 
overcome in the study. ^ 

H 

i 

* m 

Theoretical Issues . - . 

The ethnographic study of out-of-school literacy skills<and 
practices can produce answers to the questions we have raised 
initially producing new Rnowlege. Even more interesting, the 
findings can restructure the knowledge base froijvjwhich vantage point 
we posed the initial set of questions, thus suggesting altogether new 
ways-of looking at the problem. In this section several fijidings 
"Which inform existing iTiisconceptions in the literature and thus 
generate implications for practice will be considered. 

9 

1. Genre: Narrative vs. Expository Text Comprehension 

There is a widely accepted assumption in the literature in 
literary criticism and in the literature on reading comprehension 
that narrative prose is simpler to read and to write than expository 
prose. Very basically speaking narrative usually refers to a story 
whereas exposition is descriptive and informational text. A concern 
with developing flexible readers, that is, readers who can adjust 
their reading performan.ce to the demands of. various genres {q.g., 
poetry, fiction, exposition), has been a dominant theme in curriculHjm 
development and instruction in language arts for the last decade. 

In a recent report on the Kamehameha Early Education Program 
(Calfee; et. al., 1981) some observations comparing comprehension of 
expos^itory and narrative text were presented. They conclude that 
,when presented with the two genres, narrative is the simpler to 
comprehend. * , 

Even first graders can comprehend stories, 
but by the time they Veave third grade, 
they need to be able to comprehend other 
kinds of texts better than they do.' The 
ability to handle expository text structures 
comes' less from everyday experience and 
more from formal education. Xl?- 43) 

The notion that expository text is more decontextualized suggests it 
is more chiiracterlstic of fornid learning and associated with higher 
level cognitive and abstract skills acquired in school contexts. 

But consider some realities. First, it should be mentioned if 
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only in passing, that it is very difficult to find pure representatio"ns 
of literary genres in text. Most narratives contain a significant 
amount of exposition and similarly characteristic features of narrative 
are often found in expository text. In th& real world of literature, 
gnere lines are crossed with predictable regularity. 

Further observations conducted .In out-of-school contexts, in this 
study show a very high incidence of expository text in informal use 
by preschoolers on up througif adolescence/ Most often observed as 
hi§h interest reading material for preschoolers other than story 
books (i.e., narrative text) where books" about prehistoric monsters, 
cars, trucks and, machines, science, wildlife and dictionary alphabet 
books. Older school age children often read §ports cards, magazines, 
newspaper (especially sports, cbniics, adds, movie and TV listings), 
catalogues, modfel directions and 'the like. It was interesting .to 
note that expository text was favored by boys generally. Another 
interesting aspect o"f this noticeablet frequency of expository text is 
pointed to indirectly in Robinson's section of this r^eport. Her 
observation? show dramatically that. readers, who declare themselves - 
non-readers (that is, they s&y they don''t'read, oh read very much), 
TQm regularly,' but they'r^ad almost exclusively expository prose 
rather than fiction narratives. 

Consider again the Calfee -experiment mentioned above which compared 
narrative and expository text comprehension. Here is art.example of 
the expository text they had their subjects read: 



*An amusement park is opening in town next Saturday. 
There will >be a parade, fireworks and free admission 
on opening' day. More than five thousand people 
are expected' to attend. - 



; Work first began on the park two years ago. At 

that time»the site was an unused field. It was 
/ filled with weeds and trash. Although occasional 

, attempts had been made to clean it.upy nothing 
« had v/orked. * 

Since 'their more- than fifty rides, a playhouse 
and ^ picnic ground- have been built. Many 
trees and bushes have been planted (p. 42) 

i ' ■ , 

The text is a passage from the Interactive Reading Assessment System • 
(IRAS) (Calfee and Calfee, 1981). It is listed as being of reading 
levdl-4.1. 'The exposition is described as being "among the 'simplest 



fprms" (p. 36) that is, a desjc/iption of an object with a list of 
characteristics which follow. Students read the jpassage aloud, were 
asked to teVl about what they had read (free recall), and then specifi- 
cally questioned (.probe questions). This text was more difficult to 
recall and took longer for subjects to read aloud than a narrative 
of the same reading level. 

Consider the following exposition: ' , 

THE FIRE LEVEL (Use VISUAL AID ^3) 

The staircase leads upward to a stone landing, 
v/ith two pathways projecting from it, north, 
'and south.' The pathways and the landing, are 
about r above the surface ofnvhat seems to 
"^ 'be a sea of fire. The'flames lick upwards 

to heights of V to 3' above the surface of ,13 
the sea, and breathing is. a little difficult ^ 
\ due to the smoke and sulphiirous fumes., Across 
the 160' ciiame.ter circular. .chamber is what 
appears to be a wrought iron spiral staircase 
leading up to the ceiling 20' above, but your 
vision of it is somewhat obstructed by. the 
^ fire giant standing/ before i-t, . ^ 

This second example of expository text is not taken from a formal school 
lesson. It is a brnef and rather simple excerpt, from a game'many 
boys actively play around the middle school years (grades 6-8). Some 
continue through high school and into college years but most^prominent 
are groups and clubs of primarily preadolescent boys who meet regularl- 
to plaV Dungeons jind Dragons or D&D. Though some girls do play, it 
is primarily an activity for toys. The game is described briefly 
in Robinson's report , by one 6f the Drake boys who plays regularly. In 
the study site the game was not played by g,reat numbers of boys. 
Those v/ho played, generally were introduced to the game as a result 
of exposure to it from other more middle class and racially mixed 
communities'. ,Boys wbo went to schools outside the immediate community 
brought it back to siblings, other family members and neighborhood 
friends. The game itself requires a great deal of reading and a large 
assortment of books, manuals, guides, cyclopedias and modules are 
available. The expense of these literacy materials has no .doubt kept 
it a more middle class indulgence. A widely held assumption by adults 
who know of the game is that it is for "gifted kids.** However, none 
of the children whom I observed playing*ever suggested .that when 
discussing it with me. When asked if kids who can't read very vvfell 
can play, the answer was that it doesn't matter because **the dungeon 
master helps them." The role of the dungeon master (described in morQ 
detail by the Drake boy in the Robinson report) is to lead player's 
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through various adventures, consulting reference books to enhance 
the' game . 

The excerpt from D&D Is offered here to point out three ironies. 
The first' is that the population who most actively play this literacy 
fantasy game corresponds with the.population which has been dep.icted 
as contributing the literacy drop-off rate; that is, intermediate 
grade age males. Whether successful in classrooms in school. or not, 
these young males rush home to get ^heir school/ work done so they can 
pi ay 'D&D (often much more challenging reading than their school 
assignments),. Students will get to school early, organize thepiseTves 
at lunch'(assigning roles for buying, etc.) so that they haVe^enough 
free time to play, and the like. D&D, though replete with sXilT 
demands of literacy and math comparable to school assignments^^ Jbelongs 
to peer culture and is seen as fun, and not part of school skill 
repertoire. In the da-ys of back-to-basics and fill-in-the-blank 
instruction. Dungeons and Dragons represents a literacy explosion in 
rich factual knowledge, vocabulary, spelling and original creativity. 
It raises a serious question for edycators when a population which 
performs poorly in reading in a school context enthusiastically and 
voluntarily engages in more demanding literacy texts^ f or fun with 
friends. 

* • *» 

The second irony is that while most reading^and language arts 
curricula break literacy skills down into discrete hierarchies of 
subskills and assume learners .must work through the skill sets- 
systematical ly and linearly, D&D players approach and succeed in their 
literacy task demands in a much more organic and holistic manner. 
'They use what might be called the sink. or swim^ approach. They jump 
into the game totally and the strokes anjd moves are perfec.ted as 
they float. But most important, they are not alone. Learning D&D 
with friends is a perfect exampVe of peer teaching and learning. 
Reminiscent of Bygotsky's zone of proximal development (see Vygotsky, 
1978, for more detailed discussion) the learners are guided through new 
problem' solving experiences in supportive, interatti*ve syncrony. 
One teacher asked me, "How do they know when they are doing it 
wrong?" The question almost doesn''t apply. We as educator^ have so 
broken down learning in Skinnerian frames needing immediate feedback, 
we forget that most natural learning* even of a formal nature is 
acquired much differently. Consider learning to talk. Imagine 
trying to correct a new'speaker - each time a two -word utterance is 
offered, requiring a full sentence with rjouri-verb-noun pattern. 
For months the child will produce only two word utterances and if , 
someone is attempting to force something different, only frustration . 
V on both sides will resulf. Peer teachers seem to know this. In my 
Observations of. D&D, I have never heard a comment like, "He'll never 
learn this" or "You're so' slow". It's as If they intuitively .under- 
stand the philosophy of mastery learning. They also seem to believe 
in the ability of each player. We as teachers could take lessons. 
D&D pedagogy might be effectively used in school classrooms. 
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The final irony offered in the DSD excerpt is that it is indeed 
expository prose.' In fact most, if not all of the text in the DSD 
literary materials is exposition - in many cases challenging exppsition 
at that* Ethnographic observations have often been called for in i 
* order to discover naturally occurring pattern^s of behavior which ^ 
might inform educators sq. that ):eaching practices might ^e more 
compatible with actual experiences in children's lives, Wot too 
of ten* have we thought of ethnography as being .able to inform practice 
in a very different way. Most practice and pedagogy is based on 
cummulative scientific theory and knowledge we find in the literature. , 
No doiibt behavior is at the core of theory, but much of our theory is 
/so well established that rhe behavioral link is forgotten and the 
theoretical assumptions are not questioned. There are few ways to keep 
educational theory opened because practice tends to fix it.^ Evolutionary 
theory is regularly rethought, revamped and-argued*. . .but who would 
question that expository text is harder to comprehend than narrative 
text. It is part of the tradition of literary criticism and part (/f i 
the lore of curriculum. But the ethnographic' observations con'lucteSw-^ 
during this study demonstrate 'clear]y that difficulty of ' text jas 
very little to. do with the established literary genre^ of exposition 
or narration. The children's folk categories of genre hava much more 
to do w^ith ownership than regdibility. formulas or conventional 
genre labels. DSD belongs to peers; it is very difficult for adults 
to follow and learn, tedious to read .and.remember^ Kids find it fun 
and exciting. Recall the exposition in the Ca-lfee example above and 
the D&D-^example. Ijt would be easy for a DSD player tQ recall - 
details of a description that are part of a highly motivated game. 
Genre as conventio^nal. curriculum and instruction theory uses it 1s 
hardly'useful as an explanation for reading difficulty: And 
^certainly if we do follow Calfee's suggestion that more work on 
•exposition is needed, we might profitably turn to young DSD players 
to see how the pedagogy should be^planned. (A. more comfplete discussion' 
of Dungeons and "Dragons. as a literacy event will be found in Gil more 
•'in ^ B. Schieffelin (ed.), forthcoming.) 

2. Discontinuity or Reciproci-ty 

. ; A*consistent theme in einthropological' studies in education has * . 
been that of culture conflict and discontinuity. Schools and school ' 
personnel represent one set of values, norms and beliefs and the 
home and community represent a different and conflicting set. 
Different interactive patterns, discourse styles and the lij<e are 
thrown together in classrooms where conflict and failure result^. 
Implications usually take the form of recommendations for one side or 
the other compromising or some fprrli of more sensitive mutual adaptation. 

# f 

The literature on oral and literate cultures falls neatly into 
this pattern. Though analysis of the data collected-for this study ■ ^ 
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suggest that the links between oral and written language in schools, 
for e)j:"ample, is strong, "the scholarly literature in related disciplines 
suggests otherwise (e.g. Gumperz and Cook-Gumperz 1982). The Literature 
sugges.ts that especially in minority Black communities and, generally 
in the home, children operate within an oral tradition and in, school, 
where formal learning takes place, the primary channel is in a literate 
tradition. Heath's (1980) position on this matter is reflective of 
the bias in the present discussion: 

« 

There is little or no validity to the* time honored 
dichotomy of "the literate tradition" and the • 
"or.a1 tradition". Cultural diversities in the 
uses of writing, reading and their links to 
speaking provide not a dichotony, but multiple- 
faceted continua in which oral and writteVi 
language structures and functions intersect in a 
wide variety of ways (p. 2). 

■ 4 

My own observations hava suggested that (l) no one I. observed surrounded 
by all the various forms of , media and print was growing up in an. 
'oral tradition"; and (2). schools primarily teach,, practice and. test 
reading and writing skills in oral ways^ Though I will not argue 
these points here, this second point, since it is an original view, 
may require a few examples. ^ 

Consider fhe very beginnings of reading instruction, where 
•emphasizing phonics, teachers repeatedly ask students to orally produce 
words -that begin with the same"sand as "bat", or a word that rhymes 
with "race", et. al. Comprehension is also most commonly taught or 
at least cjui?zed (no one quite knows how to teach it) orally. Finally 
co'nsider that few.repott cards are given ih the lower elementary school 
grades based on numerous written tests. Progress is usually monitored 
and evaluated in the*oral interactions of teachers with their students. 

^ This brief degression into the debate Surrounding oral and 
literate behavior is qui^e central to .the discussion which follows. 
When teachers" were asketf.what some of their students problems In 
literacy were, theiir own answers usually covered, a range of language 
behaviors which included -both oYa^ and written performance. Often 
the statements were such that it was not ^possible to tell, whether • 
teachers were themselves ^distinguishing the two. For example, 
teachers might say: They have trouble with syllabificatiqn, rhyming 
and medical blends. All of these >re word analysis skills which are 
practiced and\tested both org.lly and in writing. They might say 
that the students can not idehtify main ideas. This comprehension 
sk'ill is most ftgquently -practiced orally in reading groups.. Most 
reading group sessions I observed were, in fapt. Round Robins, that 
is, students would take turns reading orally and be corrected in 
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'their performance by the teacher as they went along. 

The .distinction for teachers seems less to be between oral and 
written modes than .it is between sanctioned ancl non-sanctioned modes. 
Just as closer examination of the oral and literate dichotomy indicates 
that, there is an ongoing dynamic interaction of characteristics 
attributed to both traditions; so a closer examination of home and 
schoql cu-lture reveals interpenetrating overlapping dimensions of 
reciprocity rather than two distinct arenas in conflict (see Gilmor? 
and Siiiith, 1982, for discussion) . The church in the study s^ite offers 
. an excellent example of the fallacy of the discontinuity *explanati^. 

The church is a central institutional presence that* is felt in 
the community was studied. There were several churches within an 
eight block neighborhood. All children I came- to know' in the 
community were affilia:ted with a church. They usually went to Sunday 
School and regular services. In addition the church offered numerous 
services and activities which were widely used and participated in' by 
members. .Some families church hopped (.went to different churches), 
went to churches outside the immediate neighborhood" (usually .associated 
with other family members) or went to different churches (husband .and 
wife belonging to two different churches); but few families did not 
have any affiliation with church at all. The church I was most familiar 
with was typical of large churches in the community in terms of the 
resources it offered and the values it represented. They offered 
a pre-school day care education program which served close to fifty 
children, in addition to their Sunday School and summer program. On 
site they had an extensive library which included "just about every- 
thing", for example, philosophy, drama, world literature, encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, a variety of educational materials, in addition to an 
extensive literature on religious topics.. Volunteers manned the library 
in order to provide homework assistance and a regular tutoring program. 
The ch.urch offered a special scholarship to its members which guaranteed 
that anv child who went to college would have all their books paid for. 
The church also. sponsored a special drama group which was largely 
comprised of teenagers. They put on plays, usually with religious or 
moral themes. Thein reputation was excellent and their performances 
were widely attended'. Spelling Bees were another feature of the 
church.actiyities. (Som& of the words from 12 to" 15 ye'ar old group 
included: Spirituality, seraphim, sepulcher, pestilence, transfigura- 
tion.) Speakers contests were held where bible verses were recited, 
from memory, -or for the older youngsters, original compositions on 
religious and moral themes were recited. A final example of the 
church's community influence was that of the Strike ^School they 

• organized when the Philadelphia teachers went on strike in the fall. 
With parent volunteers and older church members they supervised, with 
their limited resources, 250 students from first to eleventh grade 

' (the §chool system' provicled for graduating seniors). 
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The examples above are offered to demonstrate the literacy 
resource the church represents In the .community : supportive o. 
schooling, helpful with homework*, assisting in reinforcement of 
language arts and math skills, and motivating goo'd performance as 
well as "nurturing college aspirations. Additionally the church 
values are regularly articulated'and enforced. One incident/vhich 
•occurred at the Strike School seems particular significant in this 
regard. A visitor had come to see the school in operation. She . 
was a representative from another church nearby that was planning to 
open a school as well during the strike. I was free to show her 
around and I did. We went into one class where an older church 
member, in her late 'sixties was giving a spelling test, "Vulgar. * 
The dress she wore was vulgar and in poor taste. Vulgar." When we 
left the room the visitor said to me, "You know that wasn't just a 
spelling lesson. She Was teaching values^.. Yes values. . .tht's what's 
the matter with the public schools... no values. . .they accept any 
behavior." 

One has to question the assumption that the community values 
are in direct conflict with the school's. ■ I believe these examples 
demonstrate that the school emphasis on good attitudes and the community 
sentiments about decency and values are very much in synchrony. We 
must look deeper for wliaf's going wrong. If indeed the school and 
'community are in agreement as. they are. in this community about what 
they want (good attitude and successful school performance) together 
they are constructing an agenda that^is not satisfying tb anyone. 
Too- many children stiTl are unsuccessful ind scores ^re still low. 
Why? 



" Practical Issues . ^ • ' ' > 

* ■ Ogbu (1981) has suggested that the mistrust and conflict between 
school (a White institution) and the. Black community "reduces the 
degree to which Black parents and their thildren accept the values 
of the school and theiV willingness to cooperate" {p. 26). We' have 
■ seen from the data presented here that this is not the case in the 
community discussed. Though trust ts an issue, the cbmmunity and 
school are quite responsive to- each" other,' not only in terms of 
ethos but also in terms of curjriculum. A back-to-basics ancl acadmic 
plus skill emphasis was desirfed by a large number of Supportive 
parents. Curricula which may have at first met with support because 
"white people use it" were ultimately rejected as disorganized and 
confusing (e.g., a primary grade literature program) as a result of 
parent pressure. Families and church are .extremely .cooperative about 
complying with school demands about homework, even to the'extent of 
rigorous daily summer assi'gnments being carried out. There is almost 
a reciprocal, collusion at work rather than a battleground of conflict. 
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* , One parent who had seen several of her children go through the. 
school and then transfer to a special schpol for gifted- students 
described the school as having a*"Back-to-Basics mind set" whicb 
emphasized skill mastery but offered no higher order cognitive 
experiences. She suggested that the .comrnunity liked the idea of 
. Academics Plus because though It had a back-to-basics nature the 

connotation was they were getting the three R's and* more- . . "Getting more 
sounded like an "honor" and carried*a "sense of, prestige. " In . 
keeping with the' theme of getting more it is interesting that the ^ 
graduating award for perfect attendance regularly is the only award to 
get a standing ovation. - . . . 

* • / . 

What are students actually getting more of? The concern^'with 
.sub-skills takes a toll, also pointed ^put by another parent to mjs. 
She said her child was"be.ing, taught mechanics like- spelling, 
vocabulary and punctuation, but couldn't really express herself in 
writing. * ' - , . • 

Much of the literature in literacy learning suggests that formal 
learning is characterized by the ability to decontextuali^e (e.g. 
see Scribner and Cole, 1975), Learners must be able to put aside 
contextual givens in the mundane surrounding? and formulate abstract 
■ notions presented in print. Much pedagogical emphasis has been on 
getting a learner to move from empirical thinking to theoretical * 
. thinking (i.e., -see Scribner, 1977), from informal -to formal' learnir^g. 
What \ suggest is something like a backfira - there i-s a 'danger that 
decontextualization can pass .a productive 'point On a continuum and 
. become what Edelsky (1981) has termed, "instructional nonsense."' 

Several prominent themes characterize the school and the 
community. There is a lack of conftcfence^that these kids will make 
it, Any behaviors that signal the possibilfty of getting marked for 
.failure are quickly squelched. There is-ffear that time, is being 
wasted. Curricula that don't look like kids are working and learning 
but. possibly playing are met with mistrust. Kids who misspell a 
word are not seen as; momentarily careless but as skill deficient. 
Girls . who do steps are suspected of being sexually too experienced. 
It seems that both the kids and the adults know what the projected, 
scenario for the student is- child as potential failure. The 
condition creates a fearful climate where'.-^fust in the child, for 
. the teacher, the child, or the parent is hev^er something one is 
confident about. The call for meaning in learning is poignant 
in this setting. Until it is assumed'that kids can mean, they: 
will never be allowed to. Examples from steps and D&D show that 
skills regularly sought after in school are widely and enthusiastically 
. practiced in peer groups v/here ownership empowers the learner. In ' 
homes and classes where mistrust is a theme, Ijarnin^ is powerless 
and l«acking in meaning. The trust conflict is not so much between 
Black and White, ^dult and'child; but far worse, individuals do not 
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trust themselves - teachers, parents and kids. 

Teachers do not trust themselves One teacher in the school 
was widely known for her high I.Q. She belonged to an elite club 
whose membership requires a ir-^'nimum of 160 I.Q. I observed her 
giving a brief introductory talk, to a, sroup of parents whose children 
were admitted to the Academics Plus class for the following year. The 
teacher was enthusiastically reporting that the social studies and 
science curriculum would be considerably improved because they were 
going to have new text tooks, enoygh for everyone. There j|s no^ 
argument suggested here that there is something wrong with getting 
a set of social .studies ^text books. But the teacher, who had travelled 
as a tour guide all over the world, was. widely read aVid acknowledged^ • 
by her peers-as articulate and a fine writer - not to mention her 
I.Q. ran^- humbly told the parents that she didn't feel confident 
to, teach. social- studies without the books. 

^ ' ' ' . 

^Just as teachers are afraid to let go and trust their own 

knowledge, as demonstrated in the case above, they are similarly afraid 

to let go with their students. FiLl in the blanks and convergent 

answers dominate homework and the curriculum. When my own son came to 

the school to gjve $everal slide shows on Africa the comments that 

■followed acknowledged his intelligence but focus was much more on his 

demeanor: He's mature. He's like a man.' He's so confident. Poised. 

I can make no observational comparisons with the children in the schbol 

for equivalent situations. Though I suspect that the same behaviors 

are possible in the experience of giving a slide show or talk about 

something you know a 'lot about - no such opportunity was giv^n to any 

student during my study. The activities of African Culture Day were 

typical. Students played a very small role in the 'event, primarily as 

polite audience, coat checks and the like. Even the greetings at the 

door by students giving out programs were memorized ard uniform 

comments. Though children regularly read aloud from -original writing 

or recited poems-and the like for assemblies, in my three .yearS of 

observations I rarely saw any student talk freely for more than a 

few minutes in a forjnal learning context. 

A traditional back-to-basics sub-skilt curriculun> feeds well on 
the fear and lack of confidence prevalent in the community. But.does 
it get kids to be literate in the truft-sense. An example I hesitate 
to use seems necessary at this poin^jlr (I am hesitant because the/ 
example does not show a pretty instructional scene and puts a teacher 
on the spot. But it capturjss much of the tragedy of well meaning yet 
destructive pedagogic and might prove hetpful for understanding the 
concerns' addressed here. I urge the reader to take a' sympathetic 
posture.) 

. .A teacher in o'ne Academics Plus class was going over a. list of 
vocabulary words with the class.. The word they were doing next was 
dismal . She aske^l someone to use dismal jn a sentence. One girl 
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volunteered offering, "The clouds were dismal, dark and gloomy," 
The teacher answered, "No. Dismal means dark and gloomy. That's like 
saying repeat again. Now a good sentence for dismal would be. The 
clouds are dismal- today." ' , 

'Assuming the teacher is^nots stupid - which she is not - why would 
she reject the student's sentence of somewhat literary prose in favor 
• of the rather bland and non-1 it'erary one she herself offers. Consider 
first what the teacher 'is doirtg. She'is testing her students to see 
if they know the meaning of the vocabulary words - which she likely 
assumes are new to their experience'. 'The sentence will put the word 
in context so that the student can prove they understand the meaning. 
It might even be seen as cheating to use synonyms with the "new word 
to disguise the fact that the vyord is not fully understood. 'Another 
sub-skill rule, not to be redundant, dominates the literary sense and 
poetic cadence. If the teacher believeji the students could easily 
understand the word dismal , she might have been able to listen 
differently to the Response. This scen&.ls reminiscent of the 
instructional mockery in performing ."Mississippi . " The teacher seems 
to be daring the children to use the word assuming they can't. As 
in "Mississippi," the students spelT the word with virtuosity but it 
goes right over the heads of an audience who really didn't hear .it - 
this poeteic prose isn't heard". Only the suspicion that it hides 
ignorance registers. Seen in this light the teacher's sentence may 
have been offered more as an example of how to be honest , (not hiding 
behind dictionary synonyms) than as an example of good prose and 
composition. 

Formal learning has frequently been associated with ihe ability 
to decont6?:tualize. By getting, out of the here and now, the learner 
demonstrates an ability to be more abstr^Tct. To some decree thi.s 
process requires putting aside the things >you do know and accepting 
the givons -in print. In the now classic syllogisms which were given 
by Scribner and CoTe (1975)to the Vai, correct answers necessitated . 
that natives discount counter information they may have had in 
mundane' life in order to get the correct answer. Those who didn't, 
did not decontextual tze and did not succeed. In home and school 
examples I observed an extreme kind of decontextual izing- occur. If 
what one knows is -suspBcf from the start, and fear and lack of ; 
confidence dominate interactions and self -concepts, there ts often no 
clieck on the extreme of decontextual izing. That is, one accepts 
that nothing makes sense except the teacher's manual. Notice- i' 
do not even say the teacher— for even they question their own 
abilities as we have seen. It is this extreme decontextual ization 
along with the cooperative attitude, on the part of students, parents 
and schools that undermines potential for meaning in learning taks,, 
a^nd ultimately meaning and comprehension in literacy. 

How do parents overcome this? One parent told me "Everything 
I do is motivated by my kids." In the third grade her young son 
made no progress: a literacy drop-off candidate. She and her husband 
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had him retained at their request - apparent decision. The next year 
he was making excellent progress but because of his record he nqw 
was not being considered for a special academic school where his 
.parents wanted'him to go. when turned down by counselor and principal 
these parents went to city politicians, influential church members, 
et al. to change the circumstanc2. They were successful. And so v/as 
their son who proceeded to do excellent work at the new school. Other 
parents were described by this mother as saying things like, "If it'll 
be, it'll be" where their kids school life is concerned; but parents 
who say, "But things don't work that way" and have the confidence in 
themselves and their children to change things .have taught us all a * 
lesson. . 
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THE ROLE OF LITERACY IN THE ARNOLD FAMILY 



INTRODUCTION 

In the case study that follows, I have focused upon two girls who 
live in a low-income neighborhood in West Philadelphia and who attend 
a nearby public school. The study is part of the team research conduc- 
ted by The Graduate School of Education on oommunity perspectives on the 
* uses and functions of literacy funded jy NIE. The case study presents 
observations on literacy activities in one home. A description of the 
geographical community in which the Arnold family lives is found in the 
1981) °^ earlier study the present me builds upon. (Hymes, 

• The Arnolds five ili a low-income. Black neighborhood. Their house 
is located one half block from a commercial thoroughfare which divides a 
residential area of the city. The public school attended by the children 
is located just a few blocks from the house. All of the residents of the 
block where the \rnold home, is located are low to lower-middle income and 
many are long-tirK> homeo™ers\ The AmoldQ iiSrn u • ,v , 

Arnold grew up. Arnolds liv^ xn the house xn which ilr 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold completed high school^. Thei^ parents did not 
attend high school. Mr. Arnold Ha« two sisters and a brotlier; one sis- ^ 
ter attended business college to become a secretary and the brother 
attended college "for a while." The other sister completed high school, 
Mrs. Arnold has two brothers who attended college briefly. Her two .sis- 
»ters completed high school. ' . ^ 

With^ the exception of one of Mrs. Arnold's brothers, the sisters 
and brothers of both the Arnolds live within a fevr minutes to a one- 
hour distance by car. The Arnolds maintain regular communication wit'h 
relatives through 'telephone and visits. Mrs. Arnold s^es one sister 
several times a week. . - . * 

Mr. Arnold had recently been. laid off from a consitruction job when 
I first met the family. During the time of the ,^tudy, he worked at odd 
jobs in the area of his expertise — painting', roofing, carpentry and the 
like. He was, at the end of the study," in the process of forming Ms 
own business for general contracting.. Mrs. Arnold has '-'orked as a prac- 
tical nurse. During the time of tho study she worked part-time in the 
school her daughters were attending in a prbgrnm funded. for the employ- 
ment of parent-assistants. * *• • , 
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GRACE 

Grdce is an eleven-year-old sixth grader. In school, she 
is an achiever. She is at or near the top of her class in the 
grades she makes and wins year-end awards for academics as well 
as for physical education. She is polite, neat in person and 
in the way she order's her belongings: school desk, papers. 
She does not fall behind in her work; she keeps good notes, is 
punctual and conscientious. With most of her^ classmates she is 
friendly but restrained — the latter primarily because she strives 
to maintain good Ijehavior and shuns any kind of interaction that 
might lead to verbal or physical confrontation. She is sensitive 
to the fact that her good behavior and scholastics creaCe^resentr 
ment among certain students, and she handles this by maintaining 

low a profile ab she can without compromising her class 
standing. She is not aggressively or overtly competitive; she 
is not a hand-raiser. She occasionally raises her hand and 
always knows the answer when called upon. 

Grace's good behs^vior in school is not a frpnt she maintains 
for the teacher's benefit alone. She appears to have internalized 
the value system that she has been taught at. home so that her 
conduct is similar whether under the eyes of the instructor or 
not. For instance, she does not pass notes, because slie believes 
it is "wrong" to do so although she sees students gdtting away 
with that activity every day. Also, Grace never loses sight of 
her vulnerability to her peers' vengeance because of her "goodness". 
She feels that certain ,other students would welcome the opportunity 
to discredit her. They would hot "stand up" for her as they would 
for others. None of this is to suggest Grace is, cowardly or 
unable to defend herself. When no other resource presents itself, 
she is able to defend herself verbally and, if necessary, physically. 
She has fought on occasion and handled herself well at it; that 
she knows she can fight, if pressed, assists her self-esteen and, 
as she believes, aids in keeping disgruntle4 peers from constantly 
intimidating her. Sh^ sees herself as b^ing embattled but 
persistent. She would prefer, to attiend another school in which 
other students x^ould not be "jealous"; she believes that a school 
with higher academic standards thdn the* public school she is now 
attending and with a more selective student population would 
permi^t a more sereile, more compatible environment for her. 

Althoug^h at home Grace is still a "good" child — essentially 
obedient and helpful— she is considerably less restrained; she 
is even flamboyant — often aggressive verbally, physically restless 
and openly competitive. By her pwn estimation and that of her 
parents, she is also occasion^hlly moody. Home is, the arena in 
which Grace, in contrast to her younger sister, finds context for 
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releasing her energie's in the least restrictive manner. She 
readily assumes leadership among young relatives and friends 
and can be, in her mother^ s estimation, overijearing in her 
zeal to determine what the play activities should, be and how 
they should be conducted. Her rtanner of getting her way with 
the other children is 'as goodnatured and laced with humpr as 
it is persistent, ,the only meanness she displays is in a 
relentless but? jovial brand of teasing. Gr^jce is most relaxed 
and rambunctious at home—that is, actually inside the house 
or just outside on the steps or sidewalk^ (there is no front 
yard, and she is not allowed to play in the streets). 'She is* 
less so in playing with neighborhood' children and is most 
restrained at school. Her incidents of 'disobedience at home 
revolve around dlstractedness— for" instance, becoming involved 
in a TV show or in reading a book when she should be helping 
her sister with homeowrk — more than ill humor or determined 
willfulness. 



MARIAN 



Marian is 6 and in the first grade* Like her sister, she 
makes high* grades. She is -self-conscious about following in her 
sister's footsteps and is disparaging of herself when she does 
hot perform as well as she^ thinks her sister might have C'l 
can't help if Grace is smarter") but gleeful when she » outdoes 
hei? sister — as, for instance, the semester tiiat sh6 scored in a 
higher percentile' on the schoolwide achievement test than her 
sister. Although, as her sister did in earlier grades, Marian 
has received teacher reports stating that she needs to build 
"self-confidence", Marian is more comfortable with her peers 
outside^ the home and has not, as yet, suffered the resentment 
that her sister receives from other children. As Marian's 
mother states it, Marian is more "streetwise".. In other words, 
Marian knows how to mingle with her peers in such a way as to 
protect herself. She does not come home crying; she does not 
have to receive ''beatings" as Grace did in the early grades for 
"crying a lot an^ being timid." ^ . v 



LITERACY ;AT HOME 



Grace provided memories of her o\m early reading training. 

r 

Interviewer: Do you remember .learning how to read? 

* Grace: My mother taught me how to rcj^d and my 
kindergarten teacher. Wien I got to first (grade), 
I was almost ready to start reading... I was talking 
when I was about 2A months. I learned how to read 
fast. I mean talk and wal4c. 
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Interviewer: What do you remember your mother^ 
doing to help you learn fiow to read? 

Grace: She x^zould learn me, like, two-letter words 
and get get me to remember them. . And then she would 
writ^e a word and put the picture T^eside it, like 
"son" and put the picture,- son. "Boy" — make the boy. 
And then I would get i\sed to seeding the word and 
knowing when I see it. ^ And then when I read them, 
I know how to read them. But I still wasn't too 
good. She would help me; and then when I went to ' 
kindergarten^ they learned me a little bit more,, 
and when I went to first (grade) then, I was ready 
tO' le^n how to read then. , 

r 

Interviewer: Do you remember your mother reading 
to you ever when you were little^ 

Grace: She'd read — my father — they would take turns 
reading me bedtime stories* Now, I read ray sister 
bedtime stories, and .once I read one, she wants me 
to ,read them ail. 



Months later, Grace showed me some of the books she said 
she read to Marian at b^time. Those books included LittHe 
Engiife That >Could , Littr^X Red Riding Hood , The Three Bears , and ' 
A Gorfd) Good Morning « At that time, Marian offered, in a tone 
of confidentiality, as soon as her sister left the room: "ShQ 
doesn't read to me every night — just some time — 'cause she be 
sleepy." 

Obviously Grace's "memories", as of walking and talking, were 
supported by stories told her. by adults.. The following -is her 
answer to the question, "Do you remember x^hen you first started 
writing?" ' ~ 

o 

Well, first 'I Xi/ould try to write in cursive, but 
I just scribbled then. And then I started, My 
irfother would do the dotted x^ords, and I'd trace 
them 'and dot the words about so many time I'd get 
tired of looking at them, and then I'd x^tite them,, 
free hand, like my sister does. And then after 
I write them freehand,, she'll give me another x^ord. 
Then every once in a while, she'll ask me how to * 
spell them. No ^ like my sister, she'll remember 
how to write them, but she won't remember how to 
say them all the tim'e. But her name, she's good 
at her name. She learned how to write her name 
when she was two. She had a hard time~I didn't 
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like that time, learning how to wite her name. 
She'd get mad. All you got to say — "Say 'G'". 
"Ch^ do I have to again?" She feot so* tired of 
saying it over and over. 

The most specific information about early reading at home 
was offered by Grace and by her father, whose account of reading 
to Grace at bedtime agreed with her own telling. Although I had 
few occasions to talk with the father, because he was usually 
working when I was there, his conversations reflected a detail- 
mindedness that was characteristic also of Grace. "Mrs. Arnold 
tended to speak more in generalities and to be less talkative 
than inclined to hear me out, and then to respond. 

Books that were not purchased by the children's parent^ in 
the pre-schooi years came from relatives and friends. Once 
Grace had started school, the main, sources of books were the 
Weekly Reader Club as well as the public and school librarieis, . 
in addition to the above sources. Grace "put Marian's name down" 
to , receive the Weekly Reader .books until Marian became old enough 
to join a school reading club herself. 

Grace as "Teacher" 

The girls play together at home more than with neighborhood 
children. Much of this play takes the form 'Marian ' s being 
instructed by her older sister. In fact, Grace enjoys the role 
of tefcher whenever she can find opportunity. Mrs. Arnold say-si 
that she sometimes has to ask Grace to "leave' the children alone." 
Children" may include at various times cousins and/or friends 
who become "students" for Grace, who is always the* teacher. Grace 
tried to teach her elevun month old cousins J:o say "boo", according 
to Mrs." Arnold: "She told the baby to watch her lip^ and kept 

■at it until the baby got it." ^s. Arnold says that Grace's 
insistence upon instructing youfiger children is probably due to 
' the way I brought Grace up, by telling her she could, do anything 

•if she tries, and now she tells everybody else the same thing." " 

In addition to bedtime, Grace reads to her sister at odd 
moments after school and on weekends. Grace. also lisjtens to the 
stories her sister makes up. Grace calls these tellings "stories"; 
Marian's conception of what a ^tory is, is less certain. When 
I asked if she wote stories in her .first-grade class, -she said 
Yes", and showed me pages of factual materials which she had 
copied from the board. I asked if she were ever permitted in 
class to make up something out of her own head and write it 
doim, and .she sAid "No". » Whenever I asked her to tell me a story, 
she would begin with a traditional children's stdry; Grace and 
I would encourage her to make up her own "story". "You tell me 
plenty of them," Grace would say. Marian's puzzlement at that" 
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point indicated that she was not certain what we were asking. 
My own assessment is that a story to Marian is a series of . 
connected thoughts, fictional or non-^f ictional, that are 
written somewhere or that have, been, written in some place. 
"Story" is conncected with the expression in writing; she does 
not see "story" as Grace and I were speaking of it~as a "made 
up" or original telling, whether oral or bitten. "Writing", 
orn the other hand, means simply making letters or performing 
the physical exercise of it, whether letters or sentences. 

Grace has odds and ends of base'} readers and trade books 
she and her mother have picked up at thrift shop^ that she uses 
to assist Marian in learning to read. The books vary in reading 
levels. Marian, however, prefers Grace^'s books to her own and 
attempts to read them, /isolating words she knows and saying 
them aloud. The learning activities- that take place at home, 
as structured by Grace to include at various -times reading, 
writing and arithmetic, are often called "playing school" by 
all concerned, the girls and their parents. 

Playing School 

Playing-school activities are distinct from homework 
activities although the tasks involved are essentially of .the 
same nature. Playing school may be a pre-planned, structured 
session using, school-type materials —workbooks, bafisals, records 
and games — with several children, or it may be an informal, 
spur-of-the-moment engagement between the two sisters. This 
activity can be approached with great seriousness, particularly 
between the two sisters. 

In the following notes, Grace and Marian are joined by a 
friend and a cousin, both boys, aged nine or -so. The; have just 
listened to*^a record, after which Grace asked factual questions: 
e»g., "what did the man say he wanted to be?" Marian was thfi 
only one to answer the questions correctly. 

Grace: Y'all got to remember, Y'all didn't listen 
again. 

J Mdrian: I was the., only one listening. 

Grace: Okay, Y'all have to tell me the shapes. 
Now sit 'back, sit back. Isfho can tell me what 
this first shape is? 

Greg:, Circle , . 

Marian: Yoo shouldn't have called oup>. Raise your 
hand and tell jne what this shape is. Bill? 
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Bill: Circle. 

Grace: <Who can tell ime what this onp is? . 

Greg: Square. ^ 

Grace: »lvhy do you keep calling but, Greg? Marian? 

' , ^ ' ' 

» * 

Marian: Square. 

Grace: You ain't gon get no turn till you stop 
hollering out. Don't holler out. ' \flio knows what 
this is? Greg? • ' 

Greg: Circle* . 

Grace: I^j^ knows what this one is? 

'Bill: Triangle. ' . . 

Grace: Huh? . , " , - 

Bill: I said triangle. 

Marian: _! know. Rectangle. ^ * ^ ' 

Grace: How about this one? 
Marian: I know. 

Grace: Wait, Marian. If I put both of these together, 
what will it be? Greg, stop being funny. 

Researcher: What did' he say? ^ 

Grace: goac* 

Greg: A goat. 

Grace: (With amusement) Okay, you gon' stand in the 
corner. You been hollering out* You been saying 
funny stuff. What is this? Okay, Marian. 

Marian: Half a circle. 

Greg: Half a circle? 

Grace: Right. ' It's a half a circle. If you put 
both of them together you'll have a circle. ' 
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The boy I have named Greg is a Down's Syndrome child, Grace 
had selected material that enablejl each child to give a correct 
'answer at some point. The lesson above was followed by one in 
"reading/* * . .. 

«• * * . • 
Grace: How many of y'all like reading? 

* . ' • 

Greg: Me, • * 

ft 

Grace: Raise your hands. You keep hollering out. 
Bill: My hands are straight, 

Grace: Put your hands up. Okay, we're going to do 
some reading. 

Greg:^ (Horseplay between him and Bill) Hay, boy! 

Grace: That's why I had y'all sitting apart. Okay, 

just hold that (gives out workbooks). Hold that. 

bon't write. o 
♦ 

Bill: Don't write] We don't have a pencil. 

• » 

Marian: I have a pencil. Bill. * 

*> • • • 

Bill: This is easy. 

■m. 

Greg: This is easy. ' :^ 

•Grace: Y'all don't even know which one i want y'all 
to do* I might want y'all to do one all the way in - 
' the front. (Gives out pencils) Oka^r, I'm going to 
* * start with. Greg. Now I want you to look at each box, 
and I want you to count hov/ many things" in the box 
• and put it on the line. Okay? 

Greg: Onej two. 



Grace: Don't tell ipe. You do it yourself. (Turns to 
Bill) I want you to draw a "line from the picture. . . t 

Bill: I knox7. 

Grace: Bill.' You do that to ^ur teacher in school? 
Mil: No. (Laughter) 

Grace: (Laughing) .Cregf do y6ur work. Write it on 
the line, how many it is. 

Greg: One, two^ 
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Grace: Well, write "2" on the line* (To Bill) I said 
from the picture to the word. 

Bill: That's all right. ^ ' . • 

Grace: ' You drew it from the picture — I mean, from the 
word to the pictufe. 

. ' Bill: So? . 

Grace: You draw from the' picture to the word. 

Bill: So? (Laughter) 

Grace: Bill, you're s^tubborn, bo/ ^ 

I would have been more surprised by Grace's labeling of "reading" 
to the above had I not observed "similar activities labeled "reading" 
in a fourth-grade lab for children with reading problems at the 
school Grace attends. It's noteworthy that the children did not 
protes.t the activity as being misrepreseiited. "Reading", to a 
^arge extent,. is making sense of the symbols in a book, no matter 
what the book is and what the symbols are^ just as "writing" is 
making letters or sentences on paper. The school presents the 
children with long hours (cumulatively speaking) of experiencing 
the skills factor of literacy activities without reference to 
context or meaning. ' The children are Reflecting this orientation 
in play. It does not matter that Greg is really counting, which 
is an example of Grace's individualized lessons to give each child 
success. At the end of the lesson, Grace.write a large "C" across 
each child's page, which each proudly pointed .out to the others. 
The Arnold's practice of emphasizing that an activity has been 
successful is evident throughout my observations of them. 

"Playing school" may also be as simple an engagement as 
Grace's questioning Marian about animals on the way to the 206 
("What's a pachyderm?") based on school work that Grace knows 
Marian has had. 

' Games 

Commercial games of one type- or the other are played several 
times a week — at times daily—by the Arnold children. Parents 
less frequently join nhe games but do so at least a few' times 
a month. Games ^include such traditional ones as Scrabble, chess, 
Monopoly and checkers as well as newer, inexpensive electronic ... 
games based on the player's skill in remembering and reproducing 
a pattern of sounds of varying pitch or a series of numbers, and 
±lie :|.ikG., The children al^o have commercial games that are 
updated versions of traditional games. Although their father has 
taught them chess rules, the children have developed^ their own 
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rules for playing the game, simil^ir to the ^ryles for checkers • 

Board games or games* requiring elbow room are .of ten. played 
on. the living room floor, ,which is covered with a large rug. The 
moo^ is one of cheerful cpmpetitiveness: Grace teases her sister 
during t'he course of the g^me and maintains a running, commentary 
on her own and her 'opponeat Is progress* Marian. i& quieter, less 
exuberant. • . ^ ^ 

During a monopoly game, Mrs. Arnold watches the girls. She*, 
is seated on the sofa. Later, she joins in, as Marian is losing,* 
and 'throws the dice herself for her younger daughter* 

Marian: (To her mother) ^ Shall I bu)r again? (She 

asks this several times. She ^Iso asks^* "Shall I shake' 

the dice?") . \ 

Mrs. Arnold: Your turn, Marian. Get lucky. ^ 

• Marian: Grace is a big spender. 
Gr.ace: Marian puts all her money away. 
'Marian: I put it away so nobody, will steal it. 

Grace: (Laughing) She keeps her money is safe sec *-ity 

♦ Mariaii: I keep my money wrapped in plastic. I hide' 
irfine. 

Grace: Marian has to go to jail. 

(Mrs. Arnold takes^the card and reads it,* then shuffles 
the cards again.) 

Grace: You're' cheating (with good humor'). Every time 
Marian gets bad luck, you shuffle the cards a§ain 
(laughing) . 

^ Mrs. Arnold: I want Marian to see that she can have 
good luck, too. (Marian gets a good card.) See, 
you can have good luck, too. 

The foregoing conversation and conduct of the game demonstrate 
aspects of the relationship between the sisters and of the mofher 
towards the two of them that can be seen as\well in the way 
homework is handled.- 

Homework J ' . ' * 

Grace does her homework without assistance. Then she helps 
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Marian. When, the homex^ork is finished, Mrs.T Arn^LJ looks at it 
and signs, it, a reqviirement of the school the girls attend. Mrs. 
Arnold examines Marian's homework thoroughly, to see if it has 
been done correctly. If not, Marian must do the work again. Ther 
are times when Grace and Mrs. Arnold, become invplved with the 
correcting -of 'Marian's homework, if the particular assignment has. 
proven difficult. As can be seen in the note&^below, the doing 
of homework becomes an engagement among the thiree that extends 
beyond the superficial task. The concentration with which Grace 
aids her sister depnd3 upon her mood. Mrs. Arnold blames^'the 
age difference between the two for Grace's- lessening jpatience 
with her sistei^.' In the example below, Grace and Marian have 
start^E^Qut the door when ^Mrs.v> Arnold asks libout homework. 

Grace: I didn't have any,' and Marian is finished. ^ 

Mrs. Arnold: Bring it here and let me see" ib. ^ 

Mrs. Arnold sits on the sofa. Marian sits beside her 
Grace stands over the sofa and points at Marian's 
homex^ofk book. 



Grace: That was supposed »to. be "book". Yqu 
"cook". Thdt was supposed to be "pot". Tllat was 
•supposed to , be "a". You messed it all up..' 

^ Mrs. Arnolds See ail that (eri>ors) . You've got to 

work on that some more. 

'(Grace takes the book and leads the way into the 
*dining room.) 

Mrs. Arnold: You didn't leave enough space. You've 
got to do it all over., 

Grace 'and Marian haven't gotten started cori:ecting 
V the .work before Mrs. Arnold -calls out: Bring it 
here. I'll erase* it. (Grace and Marian entrer the - ' 
room again* .Mrs. Arnold makes erasures in the book. 
Grace points and says what corrections should be » 
made. Marian sits next to her mother.) , i 

Mrs. Arnold: I want it to be neat. You see, that'-s 
what happens when you rush* * 

Marian picks up a loose sheet of homeWork, glan(;es,at 
it and puts it down again. Mrs'. Arnold picks up the- 
^ , sheet an<3*points at each word. Grace stands over 
the sofa and points out Marian's errors, ns bcfotH. 
Marinn reads a sentence aloud, and Mrs. Arnold sa^s:* 
. ^ That's right. ^ • 
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§ Grace: I was going to write that, but you can only 

write four sentences. 

(Mprian reads a sentence i .oud, and Grace reads it, also.) 

« 

i 

Grace: , That's a good one. 

{Mrs. Arnold reacts a sentence and corrects it.) 

Grace: That's what I had. , , 

« 

^Irs. Arnold:, '(gives the homework to Marian) Tak^ 
your time and do it corrctly, (Mrs.' Arnold gives 
the^bobk, in which the final work must be copied, ''to 
^ Grace., Grace and Marian sit in the annchair together 

in front of the TV, wliich is on. Mrs. Arnold goes ^ 
into the dining room;) 

Grace: Copy this one 'and that one. Don't copy that 
one. Copy these two. 

(Grace begins looking at TV while Marian is qopying. 
The TV- hasvbeen on the whole while but c^nored up - 
to this point. Grace comments on the st *y and 
* ^ Marian looks up and says something about '..e story. 

Suddenly both are looking at TV. Mrs. Arnold comes ^ 
' in and' turns off the TV.) , * 

Mrs. Arnold: That's why you can't do it right.. (Then 
she turns to me.) They were doing hoiU'ework while I 
was out (earlier) with the TV on. That's why they 
couldn't get it right. * • 

As in the games, Grace's performance is more independent than 
that of her sister. Her mother and sister expect her to lead the 
way but also to assume much responsibility for Marian's well-being. 
In one instance, when the girls started putting away a game 
called "Connect Four, ' Mrs. Arnold asked them to "finish'* playing. 
Grace had Won five times^and become, bored. Mrs. Arnold .^gently . 
scolded Marian for not "paying attention", and the girls were 
requested to play the gaine a few more times so that Marian might 
stijrt paying attention. That day Marian continued to lose, however. 

< 

Grace has an investment in pride* in relation to everything 
she does in assisting, her .sister; what she does becomes her^own 
performance as w6ll. In the homework notes above, she insistes • 
that she hajs instructed Marian correctly and, has created appropriate 
sentences .and that Marian has mis-copied. When Mrs. Arnold makes a 
correction, Grace protests,-' "That's what I hacL" She stands to , 
los^ face, at least within her own. mind, when Marian is not successful 
at a task on which she 'has given assistance. 
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Much effort is expended in seeing to it that Marian is' success- 
ful and that the rate of achieving success* is at least competitive * 
with that of her older -sister, ^iven the age difference; Marian 
herself becomes, acquiescent to the strategies,' intended to ensure 
her success. She takes it ia stride when Grace and her mother 
take chafge of the homework book and come up with the sentences 
and when her mother throws the dice and also "c>ieats" by reshuffling 
cards so that she can ''have luck, toe»." 

Reading for Pleasure and Meaning 

In addition to "playing school", games and homework, the 
girls* literacy activ^i^es include those required by certain 
tasks — e.g., the reading. of a label or recipe in cooking. The 
reading of signs or answering questions (What does that» sign say?") 
on a trip may be a way of "playing school". \ ^ 

For Marian, reading, as labeled ^and performed, is still , 
primarily skills development. Grace did"^ot begin to enjoy 
reading as a personalized, pleasurable activity until she became 
a fifth grader. Prior to .that, she claimed, although she read 
at home and although she scored in the QOth^percentile on reading 
achievement tests, to dislike' reading. It appears that unttl 
Grace reached fifth grade, the reading-as-skill aspect of reading 
remained too dominant for her to relate to -reading except -in 
mainly academic terips. During the time' that she claimed to 
dislike reading, she wa^ writing short ScfeorieS a^t home and keeping 
a diary* She seemed to' have discovered a personal ^relation to 
writing before she made the same jump in reading. Story , however, 
was always an important part of her life, as it is to her sister'^^ 
This relation to story and the habit of keeping company with 
'books — in. addition to the encountering of a teacher, who encouraged \ 
and assigne^d reading-f or-meaning activities — were Responsible for 
Grace's consciously changed relation to reading. Grace herself 
admits that the new teacher "has, us do a lot of reading, and the 
others didn't." During th^ last summer, Grace proudly told me 
that she had read fifteen books so far that summer. She vVas 
keeping a list of the titles. 

There is evidence that Marian will make the leap earlier thnn 
her sister. She has received the benefit. of Grace's enjoyment or 
books and has^listened** to the- stories read to her from Grace's 
maturer, more "interesting books. In fact, she tries to read 
those stories herself, as she tries to jump double-dutch as her 
sister'does and ride a two-wheeler, arid the like. 

Although the influence of the new teacher is deeply significant, 
past experience suggests that Grace would certainly, hdve begun 
eventually to relate to reading in a personal way. Reading-for- 
meaning activities are a,part of her o;^pcrience with her parents. < 
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For example, on a zoo trip Mrs. Arnold, Grace and Marian first 
specul^ited about aniiiials whose identities they. were not certain 
•.about, bhen Mrs. Arnold and Grace read the accorapanying descriptions 
and lastly simplifded them for Marian. In time, such attention to 
reading for information and meaning, thou^^h the instances may 
not occur with tlie frequency that a perceptive teacher would ensure, 
woul'd certainly have paid off in its way. 

Writing ' : ^ 

Observable witihg instances are far less frequent than fV 
reading. Much of the siting done by %the children" relates to ^ 
homework. Playing school requires writing of^-h tj^pe that mimics 
school writing tasks. Sudh games as Scrabble require a tally. 
Otherwise, writing is done—or referred to— by the children when 
they want to underscore the of f icialness of an event. For example, 
Grace requested that everybody in the room write down their 
choices as to the winner of ;a dance contest, then asked, "How 

many voted for ?" naming each thild in turn who had participated. 

She madQ n9 attempt, to collect the ^ballots or to look at them, 
and whenvshe announced -che winners (everybody was said to win), 
she reepeatedly looked down at the "official" tally in. her hands 
a3.though no true tally had been made. On another occasion, Marian 
asked me if I wanted to write down a recip^ for peanut brickie 
she had copied of f' the board_in class, then paused to wait to see 
if I would begin writing. Of^vious^Ly, in^this latter incident my 
actual writing down the recipe rather than just sLating that it 
looked like a good one (whicli I had done) was the indicator to 
her whether I was serious about the peanut brick3.e or not. ' 

The fourth use of siting is that related to personal 
expression. Grace occasionally writer down one of Marian's stories. 
Marian's o\m expressive witing is drax>ring, which she does periodically.- 
Gracesdrax^s to illustrate stories thtat she writes and has written 
since she became abl3 to handle the skill. The drawings that the- 
girls make are their own versions of pictures they have chosen to 
copy from magazines and books. In addition to her stories, which 
have as their subject matter pets and .playmates and family 
situations, Grace keeps a diary which she considers to be private. 
Her mother, however, unknoxm to Grace, reads the diary to keep 
track of what her daughter is thinking about and doing. 

In the following notes; rs. Arnold responds to a drawing ±h 
watercolors ^made by Marian: 

Marian drew a picture of a, boat, with her own choice 
of .watercolors, then showed the picture to her mother. 

Mrs. Arnold: That's nice. But put some water under 
it so you'* 11 know it's a boat. 
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Marian t6ok the picture and paj^nted water under it, j 
Chen brought it back. ^ ^ • ' - 

Mrs. Arnold: Put a surf in it. , * ' , • 

Marian shrugged, said she didn^t want a sun. Mrs. 
Arnold said she should put one ins ^ Marian took 
the, picture back and painted in an orange sun, then 
showed it to her mother. 

Mrs. Arnold: .Where are the (making motions of sun rays'— 
spokes going out from the sun)? 

Marian: I don/t want any. 

Mrs. Arnold: Why not? So it will look like'a sun. ' 
Marian: The sun is setting. 

Mrs. Arn'oid: Oh. (Then to me, the researches) She 
has a mind of her own. 

V 

Marian: (bringing" the picture she had. used) I copied 
from this. 



Mrs. Arnold: Well, you didn't put ever;^fhing in it. 
Marian: I didn't want to. 

The instruBion is an extension of Mr5. Arnold *s desire to 
have har daughter create as successful a picture as possible and 
to instruct th^ child to that end; her persistence is also probably 
an offshoot of her habit — as in reading Grace's diary — of ^ involving 
herself as fully as she can (the ends justifying the tne^ns^ in 
the doings, of hej: children so that she can offer them the j^ullest 
extent that she can of protection and guidance and instruction. > 

The children's attitudes towards' the uses df writing are 
inore mixed than* their attitudes towards reading. Therd are negatives 
attached to writing in their experience. For example, writing 
is used as punishment by some tachers ("Write 300 times..., etc.") 
One instructor, according to Grace, collects the notes she catches 
and, random scribblings of children from year to year — she. keeps 
the '.same class for several grades — and presents 'them later to 
parents as a kind of ^'cumulative evidence of wrongdoing. ^ The -same 
instructor requires that the children maintain a daily log. As 
Grace perceives it, the purpose i's to have a record of one's - 
activities and thorughts that one may look back upon later in life. 
Even this exercise,* however, carries in Grace's mind, a m^ixed 
message: 
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Grace: And she (the teacher) *says if we live to" be 
^ninety, we can look back at what we did on December 
the 29 or something, and tfhen we can see how we 
wrote it, and she said she's going to give us our 

^ grade books back, and she's going t.o let us 

see some of the words ^/e didn't capitalize and what* 
we didn't punctuate, and we're going to say, ♦ boy, 
that was dumb, and how we spelled words — things 
like that. 

Writing can be used for what Grace calls "dumb" reasons, 
as in the case of another tacher who has made name plates for 
the children's, desks although,' as Grace explains, the neacher 
knows all the children's 'names and all the children know one 
another'^ names and where they sit- Writing can be used inappro- 
priately; Grace surmises that a painted mural of zoo animals, 
concealing a construction site, ;d.ll soon be covered with 

graffiti ("This [anlmalj looks like ,") 

> 

Although writing is certainly perceived positively, as in 
the stories Grace writes and as a result of commendations she 
receives—she won a school short-story contest a& well as a trip 
to Washington based on an essay she had wit ten about community 
responsibilify~the fact is that she mentions more "negatives 
regarding its uses than the uses of reading,' 



SCHOOL ' 



Although Grace and Marian have maintained, excellent grades 
^nd have scored well each year in the achievement tests administered 
by the shool, their schodl experiences have not been y^ithout problems* 
^ ^ Grace's difficulties have been primarily with peers, -to the extent 

that her parents have explored alternate possibilities qf schooling 
for her, with no success since they cannot afford private or 
parochial schools. The scho'Sl system has a few schools for 
acadejnically talented children, but those schools have long waiting 
lisbs, and the Arnolds have no access to "strategies that might 
gain preferential status for Grace. * 

V 

As Grace sees it, certain. of her schoolmates are "jealous" 
of her. They want her to Cail. The children j^ho have given 
Grace problems are themselves among the better students. Grace's ^ 
difficulties lie not in her superior academic ajDilities but her 
unfailing good behavior coupled with the fact that she makes an 
effort to be a good student and does not appear to be simply "x>7inging" 
it. She takes good notes, does her homework and is attentive in 
class. The others may do well but are able to mask the fact that 
achievement has any importance to them, if indeed it does. As a 
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consequence, they are the^ ones who raise their hands wildly in 
class when the teach'er asks a 'question whereas Grace must maintain 
Reserve in order to stave off resentment. Grace's mother acknowledg 
that Tier .daughter's problems are more political than otherwise 
when she says that Grace is not "streetwise". That is, Grace does 
not know how to keep on good terms with certain of her .peers without 
relinquishing anything of iipportance. 

^ Mrs. Arnold has preferi:ed to have^^her daughter in a'npr;- 
parochial school from one standpoint: she feels that Grace is 
sufficiently values-conscious; she is uncertain, about the benefits 
of adding to that a heavily doctriniil educational expedience. ^ 

In the early grades* G/ace would often* come home crying. 
Her mother's response wis to spank her for being "timid". Grace 
feels that th^ other children think she is "spoiled". '"Timid" 
becomes "spoiled",, depending on the perspective. Grace'^ solution 
to the dilemma jias been to do as well as she can in scho^ while 
maintaing as non-threatening a pfosture as possible. She wins most 
of the awards in her class, howevfer, and is often singled out for 
praise by her teacTiers', a condition wl\ich brings the commendation 
she privately seeks as well as the attWtion that in some. instances 
creates problems. - 

Prior 'to her sifter '^ entering school,, Grace expressed concern 
in an interview that ,she would have to defeiid her sistdr among 
their schoolmates. As it has happened, Karian has proven Jto have* 
more difficulty coping yith teachers' demands than peer demands. 
Marian wants to follo,w in her sister's footsteps academically. 
Her first-grade 'teacher considered her to be an ideal student- 
quiet and, cooperative and. responsible.^ Marian has continued 
thorugh second grade to feel more intimidated by the teacher 
than by peers. . * ' 

Mr, and Mrs. Arnold hope e^ch year that their children will 
have good teacher^— teac^iers who'will assist the children in 
feeling at- ease in school as well as advance them academically. 
They believe that it is their responsibility to get to know the 
children's teachers, to .ask questions and to voice disagreements, 
if called for; stated ojtherwise, their attitude is supportive 
but watchful. , 

MRS. ARNOLD - A WORKING PHILOSOPHY 

Mrs, Arnold believes that people must dct to improve their 
circumstances to the. extent that they can. She believes that, 
if people assert themselves individually and collectively, they 
(Jan, if not completely alter their conditions, make matters more 
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■bearable. She responds to the immediate or "close-atr-hand 
opportunity— to attend a meeting, to speak against ills, to • 
contribute time and energy to a cause'. During a home-school 

. meeting she was chairing, she advocated that parents attend a 
meeting to represent the school's Interest in a .federally funded 
in-school program '^jhich was in danger of being cut. One p'arent 
protested that he did not belieye parents' showing up at the 
meetings would have any impact upon whether or not the program 
wpuld be cut; the decision would be made elsewhere. Mrs. Arnold's 
response was that, even -if the point was accurate, that the 
decision to make the cuts, would be made regardless of parents' 
attendance, it was all the more important that the school be 
represented by parents because, if the funds were not all .cut and 
decisions had to be made as to who t/ould receive and \)ho wouldn't, 
their school would stand a better chance than others because of 
the interest the parents had shown. During a long and bitter 
teacher.'s strike, Mrs. Arnold enrolled "her children^in one of * 
the alternative schools he^d in churches aud volunteered.* She 
argued with a neighborhood pastcn: who had refused to host an 
alternative school because they were a "bandaid"; that to have 
the alternative schools was blatter than to have nothing.. 

She believes that the geographical community and the school 
would be better if people cared enough to do what they could to 
improve conditions. She has faith in the cumulative power, of small 
actions. She wishes that her children could attend a better 
school— -that is, one with' greater consistency o'f instructional 
standards and a student population that was select enoygh that 
her daughters would not have to fear intimidation because' of. ' 
their good behavior (and would not become" "too grown" too fast-r 
, become exposed to knowledge and ideas [regarding sex primarily] 
beyond their ability' to assimilate constructively)— but knows 
that if such a transfer is not possible, she had best do what she 
can to help improve the neighborhood schooi, that they must 
attend., i 

She does not have specific ambitions for her daughters. She 
wants them to achieve "the best they can." Doing "the best" is 
coming to grips with Whatever the immediate task that confronts 
them is. For herself, she must protect her daughters so that 
they can have a chance for a future: that is, protect them 
from the- possible abuses of others, including peer's and teachers— 
and protect thera from the possi.ble abuses of others— whether the 
obvious dangers of the urban environment (on a shopping trip, 
Mrs. Arnold wept when Grace was "lost" for. several minutes from y 
the area where she was supposed to be browsing*) or tlie more subtle 
dangers .that attend any reflating to others, including peers and 
teachers— and protect them from their own misdirection (the 
reading of the, diary). Mrs. Arpold believ<^ that if she is ' 
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responsible to the here and now, the future* will take/care of 
itself. She ^tat^s that she was not encouraged when she was 
young to ^<?lieve that* she could accomplish whatever* she 
desired; her concern that her daughters have the experience ^of 
success and i;ealize that they/ can be <?ucce^sful is an 'Effort to 
correct through her* children the errots she believes her own ^ 
parents made. ^ 

Mrs. Arnold's encouragement and assistance of her daughters 
in their education can be seen in- perspective of the general outlook 
described above. She does not have clearly defined expectations 
as to her daughters' futur.e as' it would be influenced by their 
literacy/academic skills. On the other hand, she is perceptibly 
pleased that Grace names the public high, schcrol that is of all 
others rn, the city most selective adacemidally as the one she 
wants to attend. - . • ' * 



ADAPTIVE*iS<reATEGIES 




A factor of interest about the Arnolds is that they approach 
many tasks with a form of control or carefulness. >Iuch of this 
carefulness is essential if they are to survive at modest income 
levels and at the same time have money for gifts and recreation. 
Mrs. Arnold does her basic shopping for food once a month. OuLxngs 
are planned so that money will be available for treats. On a 
zoo trip the children bougl^t souvenirs for their father, who did 
not accompany them thdt day; as well as for the two closest 
cousins* There is no sense of deprivation in the Arnold home; 
the children are well-kept; they enjoy toys and games of a 
durable sort. Christmas presents< included games and a large doll 
for Marian as well as clothes and books. Although one surmises 
that in the household a litftJLe must often go a long way, the 
visitor feels no strain on that account. Children and parent's 
are generous-hearted. On the outing.s I enjoyed with them, I was 
treated. as a guest, with the Arnolds prepared to ''treat". If 
a venture cannot be approached in such a way, witli generosity 
and ease, it simply is not undertaken. 

The attitude of carefulness, ' however , can be traced 
through other ,aspect^ of the Arnold's activities, in circumstances 
seemingly unrelated. The effect on the obsetrver is that of a 
reserve regarding the way an activity is approached and carried 
through* The reserve^^is protective; it ensures that a pertain 
controL can be maintained so that <ihildren ^nd parents do not have 
to experience negativism to any degree that would undermine the 
enabling optimism that guides them. A by-product of tliis 
general attitude is that seemin^;ly insignificant a^ well as 
significant decisions are made with the same tone. 
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In wjalking to the zoo, Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughters follow a route that has been determined 
by their fatli^er beforehand although^he is not in 
attendance. Along the way, Grace ^nd her mother 
agree that the route the long way to the zoo. 
They have been aware of this all 'along bilt persist 
because this has been the agreed-upcth toute. 

Mrs. Arnoia says that she no longer goe^ to ' 
private employment ageT\cies in looking for- a job 
because the agencies acquire a, j^ob that lasts only 
long enough for the agency to receive the full 
amount of its fee; then the em )loyee is laid off 
and has to start all over again. She says that 
people tell her, "Go back ^to school,'* but that 
-people go back to school and still can't find 
a job. . * 

^ • 

.At the zoo, although a sign tells us which line 
to stand in (we have our tickets), Mrs. Arnold 
has us stand in the nearest line; then*^he goes over 

-to the line under the sigh and inquires before 
beckoning lis over. Our manner of proceding once 
we are in is to determine the nearest buflding of 
interest, then to st^rt at one end and make an 
ordered examination of. the animals from one cell 
to the next;. We never cross from one side of a 

•building to the other, 'bypassing exhibits and 
then coming back to them* Although the 'buildings 
often have front and back entrances,' we leave ^ 
the way we have entered in order to regain 
the path we have begun. * 

On a shopping trip, we walk several* blocks in 
order to be able to stand at;, a stop where two^ 
possible buses converge, so that we can board 
the one that comes first. From one direction, • . 
two buses approach,, the one in front appearing 
crowd.ed, the other clearly not so. We board 
the first r<ither than risk that the second will 
pass us by. 'Going and returning, Mrs. Arnold 
mistakenly purchases for everybody passes that 
she does not need. 

We begin shopping at^ the nearest shop to the bus 
terminal and move up one side of the street 
before crossing over. Merchandise in that area 
is in approximately the same price range. Mrs. 
Arnold looks in the windows first, tries to 
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• determine what might interes^her, ,then goes ^ 
.directly;tb the spot, not-bro^-ng on the way. 
If she is disappointed in the merchandise she 
has sought, she leaves the store directly. 

The carefulness exhibited as .a conscious and perhaps not 
always so conscious strategy must be viewed against* the fact that 
the Arnolds have moved twice in the last three^ years. 



METHODOLOGY 



I visited the Arnolds over* a period of seven months, at \ 
least once a week the first four months and less frequently the 
last three — my later visits focusing on special occasions such 
as trips or a home-school meeting or a visit to the home of a 
, relative. I had established' acquaintance with the family wKile 
working with a previous research project.'^' Mrs.* Arnold agreed to 
. P^^tiq^te in the current study because she felt that any 
informlfejton gained* that might lead eventually to an upgrading 
of lib^.' academics of children in the public sQhools was welcomed. 
I had explained to her that 1 would be looking at the reading and 
writing practices of her children in the home, with hopes that 
I might learn something that would .shed light on factors that 
contributed to children's performance in' the classroom. 

Since I recognized that it would not»be possible^ for me to 
' be in the home, daily, initially I ask'ed Mrs. Arnold to keep notes 
on the reading and writing practices of her daughters. She did 
so. for three weeks. Howevef, the task was burdensome, and I 
•withdr6^>7 the request, *^ot 'beca\ise she was unwilling hut becatise 
the time required was more than I felt I should ask of her. 

♦ 

I usually had, a tap^e recorder with me but used it only on- 
occasions that w ire ''interviews" — extended conversations during 
. which*J asked questions inspired by the moment — or during 'an 
activity that othen>7ise would have included more than I could 
possibly reconstruct: e.g., a iqng "playing school" session. 
l\rs. Arnold had g^iven me verbal approval o'f the usq of the .tap.etj 
recorder , whenever T saw fit, and ' therefore I did not have to ask 
^ on individual occasio^is. ' I never attempted to conceal my u3e 
of the recorder. * . • 



On most .^occasions I simply toojc notes. The family became 
atcostomed to my note pad. No one over asked, what I was writing 
although I offered the information if I felj: it was ca^ed for. ' 
For example, at the home of Mrs. Arnold's sister, T requested . 
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permissions to ^^ite dox^n a description of her living and dining^ 
rooms, which >pontained' a nqtable quantity of brie a brae. She 
not only gave permission .but provided information about several 
^of the key objSbts, 'including cost and circumstances of purchase. 

X never brought out the pad, immedia.tely but gave my attention 
to the occasion: e.g., on a walking trip, I made notes meii^ally 
and ipehearsed them until a suitable time arrived, - such as a pause 
to make a purohase from a street* vendor , .to jot down reminders*" 
that I would latei^ flesb out. 

My acquaintace with the Arnolds lasted in air over a period 
of ^^roughly two years, from the point of the previous study to 
-the end of the current one.. Where appropriate, I have* included 
information gained in the earlier study, when the younger daughter 
was a pre-schooler and tbe older daughter .a Jo.urth^ grader , as it 
had had bearing on the current -study. 
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NIE. report on Literacy 



INTRODUCTION 



, ■ This report on literacy in the. lives of a 'Chinese, family 

from Vietnam is based\on eth.nographic field 'Work in a West 
Philadelphi-a community\and school. In this study literacy' has 
been examined as >a social pr:ocess, something- that is organized by 
the cultural conventions individuals bring to' the task and as ' 
something th^t organizes individuals in dealing with a new set of ^ 
tasks The -focus is on V,.' a 9 year old boy, and his fartily and • 1 
friends^. One of the most important finding? of this, study is that ' 
• ^ V, like other Chinese ehildren'.who have arrived in the United 
' States in the last several years.., ha:S developed a number of. 
successful strat.6gies'for gettiifg assistance'-wi th ^school and 
literacy related activities. Because" he 'cannot receive assistanca 
•in school-related .activities from his non-English speaking 
parents, his requests for assistance are primarily directed to 
English speaking adults, individuals who -ar^ oqtside his' family. 
>- -network. To be sure,' the networks of " assistance are' available to 
V and other Asians'- in his situation, that of recent arrival to 
the United States. However, what -this means is that is eliciting 
assistance, the no^-English speaking chi*ld may be involved in - 
.developing a range of social relationships that are very- 
different from those of the English speaking child who may e^fpect- 
to receiv'e- assistance from family members. 

_ Another important finding of this study is the extent to 
which V and his older,, siblings transmit, important cultural 
material to their non-English speaking parents because of their 
school-based literacy skills'. They must act as translators and • 
mediators i'n dealing with a range of forms (school^ related, job 
relabed, medical, tax, etc) which present a vocabulary and 
structural organization that. differs from, the types of written 
• . materials that young Englilh speakers of a comparable age 

must deal -with. ^ 
- - , .* 

*■ " ' " 

. • Furthermore, the assistance given by these young children 

can be seen *as a "Literacy Role Reversal" in that they must help . 
■thear parents with written and spoken .English which is unlike the 
^ typical jSat^erns of assistance in English speaking families. What 
this suggests is that young children, in providing assistance 
with literacy-based skills. are in fact facilitating their - 
parents' entrance into a new society and acting as socializing 
•■ agents,. .a role usually resfbicted to parents in English speaking 
.familie,s. It is beyond the scope of this report to answer the 
question of why some immigrant groups are comfortable Vith this " 
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•'Literacy Role Reversal" and others are not, but it is impoiftant 
to raise and eventually investigate the question. 

Another issue raised in this study concerns the nature of 
the "literate environment" and its role as a prerequisite in . 
school-based literacy skills. There was no e^vidence of early 
parent-child book-reading' and later casual reading by school age 
children and yet the children in this study used books as 
resources. Another -resource pertaining to literacy-related", 
activities concerns letters^ ^and this is examined as an important 
genre and information source for th,ese families. 

Finally, an important theifle throughout this ethnographic 
research concerns the role of the researcher as an instrument of 
the research and as a resource for those being studied. It was 
only by letting those around me inform me of what they needed to 
know was I able to know what they needed and wanted, one of the 
main findings of this report. 

I 

s 

- The child who is the focus of this report is a 9 year old 
boy named V who c&me to. this coun.try in January 1979 with his 
family from Saigon, Vretnam; V andi^his family ar^e^ Chinese and 
speak Cantonese, Mandarin and Vietnamese. They live in West 
Philadelphia' in one side of a 3 story twin house. The l^ouse is 
occupied by V's parents, a brother 2 years, a. sister 5 years, a 
brother 7 years C3rd gra^de)., V (4th g-rade) a brother 12 years 
(5th grade), a sister 14 years (8th grade), t\5^o male cousins 19 
and 21 years old and a grandfather. Other members of the extended 
family living in Philadelphia of ten^ visit and recent arrivals 
stay with the fam-ily for varying lengths of time. 

s 

Cantonese is the language of the home. V's father speaks 
some English, his mother less, ijis grandfather spealcs only 
Cantonese and fjlandarin. 01;hers in t^he household speak English 
with varying degrees of fluency. V?s older sister studied French 
in Saigon and has several French books in her room which she says 
sh^ likes to read; Most of the reading material in the home is Ln 
Chinese; ^books , magazines and newspapers, though occasionally "the 
family buys an English newspaper. The children under 12 cannot 
read Chinese. V's parents and the members of the household over 
the age of 14 can all read in Chinese.' V's mother has taught him 
about a half a dozen Chinese characters, but he says that it is 
hard to learn them while* he is working on "his English. The family 
owns a television and on the weekends often go to Chinatown to 
'the Chinese movies. 

When V*arr.ived from Saigon he started school in the 2nd 
grade at one of the larges.t elementary schools in Philadelphia. 
Located in West Philadelphia, it has a high proportion of 
non-rnative English speaking children, approximately 40%. The 
majority of these noji-native English speakers are Asian refugees 
from Vietnam, iaos,/.and Cambodia and 'Speak a number of different 
languages includ.ing Vietnamese, Laotian, Hmong, Cambodian and 
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various dialects of Chinese.. These* refugees began to settle in 
the area late 1978 and continue to arrive at this time. The rest 
of the students are Bldck with a minority of Indian, Haitian, 
Ethiopian anST White. 

V lives about six blocks from the school and walks in with 
his sister and brothers. My initial contact, with V was in his 
classroom, a non-traditional classroom with both 3rd and 4th 
gradera. Like many others in his class, V has had the same 
teacher for both the 3rd and 4th grade. Class seating was mostly 
by choice and V sat at a table with three other. Asian boys, one 
Black boy and one White boy. However, during the course of* the 
classroom' study the White boy and one of the Chinese boys (also 
from Vietnam and V's t?est friend) left the school. 

My first visit to the classroom was on the 4th day of school 
after a prolonged teachers strike. The teacjier, who uses her 
first name (J) with the children, introduced me to the ^class 
using only rny first name. She told the class that I was 
interested in children's writing and would be spending some. time 
in the classroom observing. She- also told the students that if 
they had questions about their work that they could ask me for 
help. ' - . ^ 

The first activity that I observed was a writing time called. 
SSW or Sustc^ined Silent Writing. During this time children wrote* 
in special notebooks labled SSW and were allowed to , talk quietly 
as long as they got their work done; They were also. "allowed to 
read each other's books, ask each other for spelling help, point 
out mistakes in spelling or ask for clarification when they 
couldn't read a word or thought that it didn't make sense. 
Everyone participated in these activities except for the children 
who went to the beginning ESL class to learn English. 

After I had been in the classroom for 25 minutes, the fiJ^^t 
child came' up to me to ask a question. It was V and he wanted to 
know how to spell 'movie' for a story he was writing. ^Thus I 
became interested in* who in the class asked me for help and what 
they wanted to know. This wbuld provide data on what students 
needed to know in order to complete their morning work, the 
maioxity of which was language arts, the area of my interest for 
th4s literacy study. 

REQUESTS FOR HELP ' Questions of spelling were the most 
frequent type of inquiry from all of the children. A number of 
the Black children often asked for help in getting started with 
their writing, but requests for this type of assistance did not 
come from the Asian children. V, like several of the other Asian 
children who were at a certain skill level in their reading,, 
writing and oral language, asked for help, with both writing and, 
reading, what these children asked which was different from the' 
questions from the others concerned questions o'f word meanings. 
They would ask what a particular word meant or refered to, and * 
how the referent functioned in terms of what it did in thfe world 
(for example "What does ^ plow do?"). Additionally, I would be 
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asiced to explain such questions as "I don't understand what a 
hunted (haunted) house is," where, the child has confused two 
words because of mispronounciation. , . 

^ Another impartant area concerned the cultural or social/ 
interpretation of graphic and written materials, like asking why 
the heart shape is used at Valentine's Day. V would of ten say to 
me, "I just don't get it!" (even when he could read the text), 
referring to jokes,- riddles and puns in his workbooks and other 
, language arts materials. Such tasks such as crossword puzzles and 

word play would draw on common or assumed cultural knowledge, but 
with these Asian children, as with any non-native speaker, the 
underlying knowledge required to^ make the text comprehensible had 
*-to be explained. Both the teacher and I would frequently be asked 
to provide this type of assistance *and explanation to these 
children. And it would be acceptable for them. to ask because they 
are* not expected to know about. what things mean being non-native 
.^'English speakers. V and a number 6f*other Asian children in this 
class asked a great^many questions: They took assistance well and 
would put effort into thin?ia:ng a ^problem through for themselves, 
and not just. expect an answer to ^a question. Thus, through a 
variety^of questions and requests during ,claJs time, V and the 
^ other Asian children o.f his language level wer.^.able to elicit a 
' grea'b-dpal- of ^information' that helped them complete their 
assignments, and 'become successful in school. ; 

However, the strategies used by. some children such aa V for 
/ , , '^gtting help in the classroom extended beyond the classroom. The 
patterns of resource^ use in schoar;which involved asking adults 
. . who did not share a social -or cultural 'ba^ckground for' 

'explanations and assistance .were continuous with jthe strategies 
^ used at home. Because V could not g^et assistance with his school 
wor^k at home, he, had to. develop other types of networks of 
assistance' and patteAs of resource" use in order to get. th^ help* 
, many English speaking children can get from parents, older . 
siblings and -other relk'tives. * ^• • * ^ 

* • ^ JETTING HELP 'OUTSIDE OF-THE CLASS€100{^ ^ '>n ,this classroom 

children: wer$ giyen 'occasional .homework- assignments during the . 
, week. One night V called me on the' telephone to ask me to^elp 
^him with a' spelling exercise* on syllabification, r m^'ntidned this 
to h^is teacher the next day while, in the classroom. She told that 
'he and several oth*er Asian children would call her for h^lp and 
^ either she or another adult in" hfer household would try to. provide 
it. As V gdt to know me better, te would calT for , homework 
assistance,, all of which could be given in 'the eveninig c3ver the 
: telephpne. Su6h questions ranged from asking what the VCC 

represented on a spelling she^t (Vowel and Consonant), discussing 
the rules fdr using colons and semicolons, followed^ by a callback 
to pheck the work; t6 asking about word problems involving math, 
. for example, "the relationships between . pints , quarts, And gallons. 
^ V could' not ask his parents for help with this/hom^Work. And 

• ^ 'While he has two older siblings" who could have' pos.glbly helped 
him^ they had the i ow.q homework and household obligations that 
, kept them busy.* Neijbher V's, parents nor other members ofnhis 



household and family were a resource for V when it came to his 
school work or any literacy related activities.- 

During the course of our friendship, V told me that he would 
telephone a number of different people to ask for assistance with 
his homework, tn addition, he would seek 'help from English • 
speakers for a .variety of other literacy telated tasks in order 
to help other family members. These usually concc^rned 
understanding information written in English as 'part of a form 
letter, form, or set of instructions. V called the following 
individuals during the evenings: Miss M, his ES'L " teacheir from the 
previous year; Miss K, the Head of the ESL program; his current 
classroom teacher; the .ethnographer . (There may Have been others" 
as well.) Moreover, he made use of the Homework Hotline, a 
telephony service provided by the School system for giving, 
students assistance with homework. However, he preferred to call 
individuals that he knew, rather than use the Homework Hotline. 
Thus, the patterns of asking adults for help were nat only used 
within the classroom to get help, but were extended- .beyond .with 
the use of the " telephone to a set of dependable adults "wiib were 
willing to help.' • . ' 

•t . ^, , 

Ideally, going into someone's home to do ethnographic 
-research should be by invitation. OnA of the main reasons for my 
selection of V as' a focus child was the fact that \)e consistently 
invited me to ^c.ome .to^.his home. In fact, while my rela-tionships 
with the other children in the classroom were good, the only 
invitations to come vi"sit at home were from the Asian children 
who were fairly proficient in English. None of the White children, 
were interested in my visiting because there was really no reason 
for it. Nor was there a role. Even after several , months of being 
in the classroom, when I suggested that I wouid like to come and 
visit some of the Black children -and meet their families, they " 

•a.J.1 responded in less than enthusiastic way^ and became shy. 
Somehow this did not, s.eem like a comfortable situation for them, 

-though within the context of the classroom they would share their 
secrets with me and be my "best friend". It seems that people who 
come to the United States more 'recently and need assistance have 
a real role for the ethnogarapher. My own invi'tat-ions 'and 
reception bore this out, especially in the ways I have' been asked 
to help". Being asked over and being asked to help is one way an 
eth'nographer- can both participate and observe, and be a resource, 
to thosT? who do the inviting and the hosting. * ' ■ ' 

In some cases, as with V's family, the ethnographe-r is one 
of many English speakers who come into the households of these 
families and provide a variety of assistance and information. By 
accepting the invitation on the. terms of 'the host, one can see * 
what the host wants and needs* My initial invitation came after I 
asl^ed V where he lived arid it turned out that He was only 3 
blocks from my house* He said that since I lived so close I 
should come over and visit him*. He wanted *me to see his baby 
brother who was learning to say 'bye-bye** V assured me that it 
was alright with his parents for me po visit and we arranged for 
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a Saturday morning visit. ^ ^ 

When I arrived, V introduced me iq Chinese to his family and 
told me h^ said I was a teacher. V asked me if r would take him 
to the public library because he wanted to get a card. He said 
that he had been to the main library with his sister once but had 
not taken out any books. Once I agreed to take him, his sister 
asked if r could bring the B volume of the World Book. 
^Encyclopedia home for a report she was doing on Beethoven. She 
wrote the information down on a slip of/paper and. gave it to V, I 
offered to take it out. on my card since there was no other way to 
do it. 

At the library V and. I got the forms far the library card. I 
suggest^d that V take out some books on my card and helped him 
select two short fiction books. We found the B encyclopedia, but. 
what was of the greatest interest to v' was .the larg? globe of 
world at the library. We spent more than/a half an ]^ur looking 
at it^ V was excited about finding places he knew about. He 
traced his trip from Saigon,^ reading all the names of the cities. 
I showed him the route of one of the trips I had taken. 

After we' left the library we went back to V's house. His 

]6arents were not home and he asked me to go over the library card 
request forjn with„.him __.so,. that- he could "explain it Jbo his father. 

After I explained to hilti what was required,- he asked me to fill*, 

out the form and leave it for h'is father to sign, I did, (Five 

months later V'docs not have a card because the forirts have not 
be^n returned to the library.) 

On another visit V asked me to explain the Reading 
Olympic forms to him so tha^t he could- understand what was 
entailed and explain it to his father;- (The Reading Olympics are - 
a school wide activity 'in' which children read books and list 
them. They must get a "Sponsor" who Agrees to pay a certain 
amount for each book the child lis ts- and presumably has read. 
The money collect^ed is donated to a charity. Chi^ldren that have 
read a certain number of books dfet awards from the school in the 
form ol ribbons. It is an optional activity.) After I explained . 
it to V, he explained it to his father in Chinese, His father 
clearly did not really understand the* idea behind it. Then V 
asked me to be his sponsor, r agreed to give 10 cents for each 
book. I was V's only sponsor. V filled in the forms * With the 
names of 24 books,,, all of them from his , classroom library. I 
don't know if v read them or not. ^When I tried to ask ques4:ions^ 
about them, he was uncomfortable and I didn't pursae Lt. 

^ On other visits to V's house other individuals would ask me 
fdr help, V's 14 ^ear old .sister often. .asked me to help her with 
her homework.. For example, she would ask, me to explain passages 
from her American History text^and go oyer some of the assigned 
questions 'with her. Most of the work involved clarifying what the 
questions asked and helping her locate the material in the text. . 
Our discussions were wide ranging, from her asking why American 
English sounded different from British, English if the Americans 
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had all started out speaking British English to issues of her 
vocational aspi.rat;ions and choice of High School. Durin.g these 
talks V and his siblings and cousins would"' watch the Saturday 
morning wrestling matcheg on television or- play card games. 

' Other requests for assistance included those from V's 21 
year old cousin who needed clarification about his 1040A income 
tax forms. He had all of his papers together and the tax booklet, 
but couldn't figure- out how to complete the form. After .working 
on it with him for 20 minutes, I couldn't ei,ther and had , to call 
my accountant for advice. 

Perhaps one of the reasons it was easy for V to invite me 
over arid for the family to have me in the house was that other 
English speakers came over at other times. One time i was 
introduced to a "friend" of V's father, an American of about 25 
■years of age. He was going to New York with V's father to show 
him the rbute to the airport, v's grandfather was returning from 
a trip to Hong Kong. I was assigned a role like the other English 
speakers who come to the house and was introduced as V's teacher. 
There were the tutors from the community' and the University of 
Pennsylvania who worked with the school age children; English 
speaking friends who assisted with arrangements for medical and 
dental care; and others, like this, "friend" who assisted with 
trips to the airport. 

As a "teacher" and English speaker I was asked to helpwith 
school-related tasks and matters having to do with reading, 
writing and filling out forms. Both in V'S house, ^|n his 
classroom, and in my own home (through the telephone) I was a 
resource, and thus there was both a ROLE and a REASON for .my 
relationship with the family. I was also one of many resources 
and connections, the family had with members of the English 
speaking community. And in noting and complying. with the 
requests, I coQld learn what those requesting needed to know as 
they offered hospitality and the priviledge of coming into their 
homes. / * _ 

V HELPS OTHERS One of the major findings of this research 
is that V and his older siblings a^re asked to and give a great 
deal of .assistance to adult members of their family in 
understanding both written and oral English. For .V at least, this 
extends to offe'rs of assistance to adults outside the family and 
cuts across a range of contexts. In this 'there is continuity with 
.behaviors observed at home and at school ,, and with English . 
speakers as' well as non-English speakers .' That a child is 
assisting adults in literacy 'related activities can be seen as 
]p.ITERACY ROLE REVERSAL. That is, , the usual situation with a 
^.chool age child is for the child to seek and 'receive help from 
an' adult,, In these families, the child is being asked to assist 
the adults. And in establishing helping relationships with adults 
t.he chiO^a learns a, different set of interactional and 
literacy-related ski9,ls than children who are mostly in 
situations of receiving assistance. ... > 



On o'ne of the first days that I was observing in class, V 
^asked me what I was writing in my notebook*. I told him that I was' 
interested in the games that the children were doing during a 
free choice time. He volunteered to spell the names of the games 
to me ^nd started, 'c-h-e-s-s', 'o-u-t-w-i-t' , but then said that 
he would make a list of them. During the choice time he wrote 
down the names of the games on the shelves, when I asked him if I 
could" keep the list, he said he would copy.it over neatly and 
then give it to me.. I noted his interest in both pffering to help 
and in helping me with what I was^doing. I was- impressed with his 
confidence in writing and presenting a list to me, and his 
ability to consider what I needed". However, what I didn't realize 
at this time was that Jthrs was part of a much larger* pattern of' 
helping adults with literacy related tasks and that I woujLd see 
this activity repeated with his parents at home on a regular 
basis. ,1 •> ' 

Whilp'I was in the classroom V v;as often interested in what 
I was writing. (Several of the children would want to see what I 
was writing but would not find, my notes tha^ interesting or worth 
reading. ) Sometimes during choice V v/ould watch me write in my 
notebook and would correct me if he thought I had spelled' a name 
wrong. For example, in writing about the ESL .teacher I had not 
wanted to put down her full name, but chose to refer to her as 
•Miss K. He corrected me," pointing out that I had forgotten the 
other _ letters. If I miss^e.lled a child's name, he .would provide 
the right spelling. My abbreviations were very confusing to him 
and_ required several detailed explanations. 'These offers of 
assistance were riot limited to me, but were part of many 
interactions' V had with his classroom teachers and the reading 
aid who came to the classroom. These offers of assistance were 
taken well. V's manner in providing a correction was more of an 
indication of his interest, rather than being out of place or 
inappropriate. . ' . 

' ' • 

On another occasion he ppinted out my miswriting' df ESL and 
said it should b^ E-S-O-L since it, was pronounced with the 0. He 
did' not know what the letters fetood for. HoWever^-it was clear 
from the consistency of his. behavior that offering assistance on 
thp^e issues was a familiar typa of social interaction with an > 
adult. , ' * 

* . * . * 

liowever, from classroom observations it became ^lear.-tha^: 
V's offers of assistance were not limited to adults, but extended- 
to other members of his class. He would point out spelling errors 
ftiade hy both Black\and Asian' children and these would be well 
received. V was ^proud of his spelling ability and would ask the 
teacher if he could take thp spelling tests of lower level groups 
because he wanted to see how he would do with material that he 
was supposed to alr'eady know. V clearly did this tor himself and 
perhaps, alsq to get a compliment from the teacher, hut he did not 
show these tfests off to his peers or even discuss it with them. 

As I continued my research in the home, it became clear that 
schopl was not 'the only context in which. V either offered help or 



was asked to help. In fact some of the most extensive ajssistance 
was given to V's»' parents, cousins and other relatives who were • 
not native English speakers. I first not^.d this in the classroom 
when V gave a note to his teacher that was writt^en by hi's father. 
He accompanied it with an extensive apology for^ the way the note 
was written and for the misspelling of 'the word 'lunch'. V 
explained -that his older sister had helped his father (the note 
was to excuse V from school for a Rental appointment), but hjis 
father had not written it porrectly, V aqd I talked about it 
later, and he told me that he would often help his parents with 
reading and filling out forms that came .from school and writing 
notes in English. His sister and older brother would help with 
these tasks' as well, including dealing with materiaXs that 
related to V's father's employment. V would be asked, to act as a 
translator in conversation with his mother's employers, the 
people whose homes she was cleaning. He would accompany his 
mother on different errands to help witTi map reading, 
instructions, fend reading and tratnslating a wid^e rapge o*E* forms, 
for e:?ample those used at the bank. During the time' that I have 
been at v's hpuse, he (and/or his older siblings) have helped^ 
their parents and older cousins- to figure out and fill in a 
variety of foirms that are schoolr-related , job-rel.ated, medical 
and dental forms, permission slips, and tax or .financial forms. 
They have had to read and translate announcements . that covered a 
wide range of topics and are issued by a number of different 
institutions. All of these interactions involve a, reversal of the 
expected roles of assistance. ^ ' 

Thus, V and children in *his situation cannot re'ly on their 
parents as resources when it comes to direct assistance with 
scTiool related" tasks,, such as homework and test preparation. Such 
assistance is also required to particpate in school trips, 
special programs and special .prjects . They cannot, get help from 
their kin who themselves not speak mucb EnglisH and read or 
write even less. And as for older siblings who might have the 
necessapy skills, they might not have the time as in the. case of 
,V's family. Childiren like V seek help from adults outside of 
their familial networks, adults that they meet at school, through 
church ass6ciations , cpmmunity volunteers, and the occasional 
anthropologist. They must ask for assistance ^iih school-related 
literacy taskg. for themselves, as well as ask for assistance an 
11 teracy-rela ted* tasks in order tp help those around them.. Thah 
is, V must develop a set- of strategies and personal networks for 
getting assistance to do his work and to get/the necessary 
assistance to help older family members. The' situation for the 
non-native English speaking child suqh as V'is very different 
from the native English speaking child, in terms of the social 
re]iationships that are necessary and must be. developed to obtain 
assistance.' 

One question j:o come out of this research is what does it 
erftail (and^ mean) to get assistance firom someone who is not a 
family member in terms of the quality of. emotional involvement 
and the type of assistance given. Furthermore, for a non-native 
English speaker., what does it mean to get ass|.stance f com someone 
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who does not shaf? membership in the same social group in terms 
of how information is drganized and presented. What types of 
» strategies of elicitation does the child develop in order to 

obtain the necessary • information to complete an- assignment qr to 
elicit an explanation that is comprehensible given what the qhild 
already 'knows . How ^does the child develop .and ntanage social 
relationships that are built on requesting assistance so^ as not 
to overburden those relationships. How does the child structure • 
interactions to get information for him or herself as well as on 

^ behalf of others^ who use the child, as an x intermediary or 

translator. And finally wha^t types of information (lexicxal items, 

.special syntactic 'structures etc.) does the child have to' 
understand in both of .these types of exchanges (those for the 
child* and those on behalf*- of others) that is different from, the 
typical interactions English speaking children have with printed 
material.^ Pgr .the non-English speaking child, the social 

. requirements for school success and the achievement of literacy 
skillsx are of a different nature than the social requirements for 
the Engli-sh speaker. The development of these social skills must 

'be viewed as part of the' acquisition of literacy and literacy 
related skills . • 
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LITERACy IN THE HOME . 

* ^ * 

V's home environment is. one/that presents some challenging 
data to the** current debates concerning the importance of a 
literate environment in learning to be successful in school-based 
literacy related skills. In describing his home and his 
experiences, including those of his other siblings, I will 
explore selected pat;terns of interaction that focus on 
literacy-relat§d tasks and events both at home and at school! 

It would be hard to categorize Vs. home as- a "literate" 
environments In fact the veify notion causes one to focus on what 
.is absent, rather than'what is present. In this section I will - 
try to do both as I examine- alternatives to extensive early 
bookreading (being read to and mutually attending to books) and 
casual^ reading, both of which have been a focus in descriptions 
of white middle class parent-chiid interactions. 

In looking around the first floor, of V's house, (the living 
room, dining room and kitchen), there is a notable absence of 
books lined up in bookcases., coffe^ table books/ and other 
reading materials.. There might.be a folded up Chinese newspaper 
and a Chinese popular magazine, but little else designed for 
reading. There is a tape deck system with a box of cassette tapes 
and walls are decorated with posters of Asian "-movie stars, not 
^booyc shelves. Located on the second floor are "the ^bedrooms, and 
^gain, there are oo books on the night tables or magazines on a * 
rack. The television is on the second £loor and there is no TV 
Guide. . . , 

V ancl his siblings all share i^ooms, V has .a room with his ^ 
older brother and in it is a bookshelf made out of an old play 
refrigerator, A few books, magazines and old games a;t:^ piled on 
Its shelves. The pile of old National Geographies ] was given tq V 
by a neighbor who found them on the' street. V says that they are 
too hard to read, but he sometimes looks for a picture to cut out 
when there is an assigned school report. There' ap.e ha^^f a^ dozen 
comic books that a teacher at school gave him and ^ couple.* of 
Golden Book editions of Peter Pan and Pinochio. There 4s a sWll , 
deg.^ by the window where V does his homework. A quarter-sized 
violin from schopl with his music books are stacked there. V says 
he likes to play, the violin^and enjoys, the school lessons,^ but 
never practices at home. ' , \ 

V, has a coffee can with 'an assortment of bottie caps which 
he has been collecting! They have letters printed inside and the 
collector is supposed to form the word CHALLEN(3E from these 
letters and win' a pfize. V says he has tridd to get the right 
letters. bufi has become caiulinded that the company does not make 
all of them which prevents him from winning. 

V says that^he likes to, read and does read ficjiion during 
the daily Sustained Silent Reading time at school. However,^ he 
does not read casually at 'home.* This is. not to imply that V 
never uses books as a resource, but instead the following 
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incidents are meant .to indicate the ways in which V does use* 
books and the types of books I have observed him^ using ^ For 
example, V and one of his friends S, ^(who is also Chinese from 
Vietnam), enjoy paperfolding'/ making airplanes, c^ragons, boxes 
.and a variety of other objects which can be quite elaborate. They* 
will follow the directions out of paperfolding books, and 
•construct jnodels based on what is given/ In addition, when, 
playing chess, another favorite activity of V's both at* school 
with his male^ classmates and at home with his older siblings, V 
will consult a chess book when there are differences in 
interpretation of rules, V will.also use the dictionary when 
doing his homework. At home .V will do his school work and 
complete assignments, usually work sheets as required. But what I 
have not observed is V or ,his siblings casually reading fiction 

^ at home or reading novels, biographies, etc. that are not 
directly school related. Nor I have been able to elicit 
information about the casual reading 'of fiction or nonf iction'. 

* Reading that is task relatfed, that is organised to present 
information, such as instructipn booklets, seems to b.e central to 
V*s concerns, rather' than' reading children's fiction or 
nonfiction. " ^ • . . 

In pursuing the issue of casual reading arid a'dult-child 
, interactions which are centered on looking at books and being 
read to, it became clear that for, this family looking at books 
together and being read to was not an. activity. In fact .when 
^ asked directly if he was ever ,read to by his parents in 'Chinese 
from 'any books, he looked at in surprise* and said, "Why would 
they (his parents) do that?" It is also the^case that no one 
reads in English or Chinese to. V's younger siblings not are there 
special books just for them. V's parents have never bought him a 
children's bo9k. In fact all of the books and magazines he has 
were given to him by neighbors or teachers. V*s parents do on' 
occasion read Chinese novels when the children are watching 
television or playing. ^ . " , 

It is difficult to know how generalizable the patterns 
observed in one family are. And thete are considerable variations 
of background, social class and general situation for the * ^ 
population that is cover-termed 'Asian Refugee. ' There is 
evidence^ that two other Asian children who were included- in this 
study were occasionally read^to at home by older siblings (in 
^ English). and it is worthwhile detailing that here because it 
seems like those events of being read to were in some sense 
'reportable'. That is, -both children either directly or 
indirectly in their classroom writing indicated that they .had 
been read to. I have no examples from the writing or oral 
reporting of native English speakers that they were currently 
^ being read to but given that they could read, the topic was ^never 
' . brought up. * \ 



Chinese speaker from Vietnam, both in the 4th grade. For her. 
Sustained Silent Writing (SSW) assignment, PH wrote the story' of 
Snow White. This was very different from all of her previous 




Hmong speaker and S,' a 
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writing which focused on personal events and stories about her 
friends. The Snow White $tory .was lengthiet and more complex than- ' 
her other writing and .used -voca"bulary that -she -had not .used 
elsewhere. Since it was so different I asked her about it and 
found out that someone had read the story 'to her several time's 
over the course of several days because she* liked it so much. It 
^ is not clear what the relationship was between this person aijd PH 
but it was someone who came to her house often and was Asian"! She 
said she ^learned' the story and wrote it out for SSW. A few 
weeks Jater she wrote the story of Cinderella. This sharedmany 
stylisti^c features wit.h the Snow-white story, and was unlike all ' 
of .her other writing. -Again; someone had- read her the story 
several times over the period of a number of days, and. she wrote 
the story "from the way I learned it." (See attached writinq- * ' ' 

samples Al and A2); . . 

» - » 

S wrote in h^is SSW book about going to- the library with a"" 
friend to borrdw a" book. In his writing he described his sister 
reading that book' and that he loved the ^tory. He Wrote that he 
Studied his spelling tests both in the evening and in the 
morning.- Four days later he copied part of the story from the 
book into his SSW book. (See attached writing sampl^ Bl apd B2). ^ 

While V, his siblings and some of the ot^her Asian children 
are not involved' in^ frequent or. extensive book read'irig sessiorts, 
they are all frequently read letters, letters .sent ,by relatives 
written in Chinese, telling about what is happening in their 
^ives. Reading and writihg ^letters are "an important in the lives 
.6f V and his family, arid from a range of other evidence, in the / 
lives of other Asian 'refugee* children as well. V's father reads- 
letters from family members in Vietnam to the family, and letter^ 
are frpquently exchanged,, though V and his younger, siblings do 
not write them. V told 'me^about a tutor he had last year who 
helped him with homework, and since moving to California she ' . ■ 
writes to the children and they ofccasionally write back to heir in 
English. In V's SSW book he .wrote a story about a race car driver 
who receives a letter, .reads it and then goes to the race and • 
wins.- » 

• • • , 

S, a Chinese boy^rom Vietnam-, also writes about the letters 
he receives in his SSW book. In one case he reported getting a ' 
letter from his mother and sister, who are still in Viethafn. The . 
letter: was read to him since he doesn't read Chinese. In" hds SSW 
• book' he reported. „ the contents of the letter, thus translating^ ' 
from Chinese' into. English and writing out the- translation at a . . 
later time. (See attached writing sample C). * 

\ 

In this class children have penpals from another school with 
whom they regularly exchange letters. One of the items that is. 
reported when these children write about themselves is that fact 
that they can speak other languages (Vietnamese, Chinese) and 
that they like to write and do well in 'spelling. That is, * " ' 
literacy skills often are' mentioned in self-description when J' 
'Writi|ig penpal letters. They are also mentioned in th*e SSW bopks 
when these children wipite stories about their relationships , with 
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each. For example, in a story that V wrote about his best friend 
(the Chinese boy who left his cla'ssroom) he describes his friend 
in the. following way 'in the beginning of his' story: "He can do 
math and spelling and handwriting and write very well too. " The 
story continues in a narrative mode^'about their joint success in" 
apprehending a robber. Similarly, S wrote a story about a "ma'^ic 
book" found by two boys who don't know how to^ read the magic 
. words. They ask a man who tells them it is a magic book and they 
'wish that they can ^read. The book says . "your wish is my command." 
And they'can read. They go home and tell their mother. .(See 
attached writing sample D) . Stories share the theme of the 
"desirability of having certain literacy 'skills.^ as in the story 
written by V about receiving and reading a letter, and winning a 
car race. The theme of literacy competence does not appear in the 
stories written in^ the SSW books of the English speakers in this 
classrocim. 

G.oing to school is another theme that com^s up in the 5SW . 
writing of these Asian children; For example PH wrote a story 
about a girl who did not want to go* to school and went, out to 
i play instead, when she came home her mother spanked her and she 
cried. The next day she went to' school .and .her mother and fa-ther 
were very happy. (See attached writing sample E) . 

There "is no men'tipn of these types of themes in the writing 
of the English, speakers. But for these Asian children literacy 
skills an.d school are topic worthy for their writing. They are 
issues and concerns of these children in a way that is different 
from the English speakers. What this suggests is that the writing 
produced by these children refers to literacy-related tasks and 
. skills and' is, a source to* be examined for what is can tell us 
about the ways in which "these children may be considering these 
t^sks and skills. These writing documents' are also a source for 
assessing the literacy and writing skills of these' children as. 
they' evolve during the years, a project in progress. 

Certain literacy skills are frequently used by these Asian 
f • children as part of building and maintaining their social ^ 

relationships with others, particularly adultsl Letters were 
written and cards with messages were often created and sent to 
various school staff ^principal, assistant principal, and office 
staff), teachers and the ethnographer. Cards were sent for 
Christmas,' New Years, and Valentines day. These cards were often 
elaborate and made with school materials at home. For example, 
S's card to me on Valentines Day read as follows^ 

HAPPY VALENTINE DAY 

TO: BAMBI ^ . FROM: S 

• DEAR^ BAMBI 

I WISH YOU AND YOUR HUSJ3UN A HAPPY 
VALENTiN;E AND I WISH YOU HAVE A LOT OF 
VALENTINE PRESENT.- ' L<5VE 

S 

4 

V's card for Christmas was store bought and had a 
hand-written message inside: 
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DeAr: ' 
Bambi, . [ 

I Wish yoq. a Merry chirstmAs And A' happy New yeAr. ' ' ' 

LoVe, - . ^ 

V— -- * " ' ' • . ^ 

have fun . , . • 

^ From: " , ^ " 

V-----L-^ ■ ' . ' 

' December 24 - " " 

1981 , • 

The envelope was -alsp addressed. Considering the^ range of these 
children's literacy skills, their letterwri ting (both the penpal 
letters to children in other schools and letters to 
English-speaking adults) demonstrated a competence about form, 
addres'see-approp^^iateijess, and message- appropriateness. One can 
only speculate how. much they h^ve learned about this genre from, 
their extensive- exposure to letters that come from their overseas 
relatives and how letters are one way to exchange 'information and 
bilild. social -relationships. This invites comparison with the • 
experiences and competencies of the English speakers but at this 
point i'n^the research that comparison is .premature. 

One also wonders about the continuity between two important 
genres- in the lives of 'these Asian children, letters arid forms 
(the medical, dental, school etc forms that these children spend 
time comprehending, and translating for their; parents). Both are 
•INFORMATION oriented and are designed to convey information and 
to be read for specif ic "information. The instruction booklets 
also of interest to some of these children seem to be part of a 
piece in describing one aspect of literacy skills, skills that 
are built on. a' pragmatic type of information. These skills are 
plated to those necessary in translating and conveying 
J-hformation from Chinese to English and back, and from "English 
(oral and written) into Chinese, another important communication 
skill that these children develop. Their language and literacy 
skills in turn link their parents and older relatives with the 
English speaking world. 

The skills that these children develop must be seen" as 
contextualized in their social relationships anH social life. 
They are developed within the sociocultural context of their 
families and must deal with' the sociocultural context 'of their 
new society, the United States. One wonders how far reaching 
Literacy Role Reversal is in terms of other important areas of 
social life. Our usua] model of socialization is that the adult 
socializes the child and transmits important cultural knowledge 
in order that the child may become a member of a particular 
social group. That is of course happening for these children. But 
there is an additional point to keep in mind for this immigrant 
population: tne child with his or her language and literacy 
skills in English transmits important cultural knowledge about 
the new culture to the parents, and thus can -be seen as a 
socializing agent as well. For this particular population, the 
Chinese from Vietnam, this reciprocal relationship is encouc,aged. 
^,In terms of assistance children may be on the GIVING as well as 
on, ^the RECEIVING end. It seems that these particular cultural 
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values are adaptive in that information is translated and 
exchanged and family members can benefit from a wide range of 
institutional services, including education. 

Furthermore, in order t9 understand the observed behaviors of 
any social group we have to know what literacy means for a given 
people. We have to understand which genres are seen as 
appropriate to master at different points in time, and especially 
for immigrant populations we have to explore the ways in 
schooling and different aspects of litera'cy are related. And, as 
seen from the results of this initial report, developing and 
maintaining relationships of assistance and devising strategies' 
of resource use may be one of the key-factors for achieving 
success in a number of critical social arenas. 
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^ \v)ct\\\ cvW^ bci(l r^Acf ^Taid iTiH 

up ih are b^ctpoo-.n le/5 Jp*-(Ap- 
c^.\^xl s-ets ^^yAo 1$ ih are 6c?c(, h^eV 

w'P c3^.\\i. Show ^..-/M'le savd wlf^t, cvv--e. 



Sc^.U v%W<?v- vv^^sTov- owW uJcxW 

*Vl 6'//. '.v?;. ? , rAv\ik ".^^'^^^ OwrvC:/-. ^^ct.>i 

4hf,vN\^ Yo'x ^oa'cI <p\')ow uJ(i]'I^ ' avA 
%uo-.v -foot-cx Vw-c. i^A^ ske f<z}l OV}^^ 



r 

0^^ ■ -V-O >^^\\ ^^^'^ ^'^^ ^cki^cS''^ ^'AS aft 
. 6V^qW . ivKil^ ^'5 ~]»^^ aaGG.\'^^ y^^ ^^- 



Writing sample A2 . 

] ^<--'i6 \'^^^JJ\•c\\^ c^^uL circle r-c (/a 

I u^o/c at iWe .^7ic M'vi^ 5^v\Ji 
I dhuofe B^ej^h^ess^ 'sy-sisicY^ <7ine^ . 

c>vv-i'vol(a: of 2« (id)^ 

^'sYcv^ ^ ..^ty . vic)>^; IkIP \r/C 




hie' .U//C- ^/WrtWAr «^ • 

■ ml 




■QiA-t ^ot^rd-tT^ U^ii CAIX ,C' "^.<^ 

old oWs'd/^ . -Kc dvc^S ph 
c/l/O'-j c/_vc^5 c;(.iV/^ a^Ad <:J/^'r|' 

CnAeve\lc\ -:::.cu'A •vvia'j'ic, vn&re- /)^5i3.cYj 

yO\X Cv'iW •MpV?C: b<?<:i;.U '^^•l i- - 



^cc.^^ y-W/ on c:Jne: , /o(|V^ via V^l; e ?- | - 



"1 0 0 vvj ^ I ' 'Ik t? K q /'e .. ' * 
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^Ke, yes ' Xtd' a 




- . ' • . . 

.X^iCd' CXA^Tid^ .^J^r^<:'::' ^.-C,"..-./ J/ii.fif' ' 



, , . Hi/ltlng Bnmple Bl , 

•jntf .vfuto^-t 
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' ^wnnL, .-.b V , sj ^^^^^ .///v^' At.''- /-'-^.Yt. 

Hi i 



Writing sample B2 



of ^tlncKi ■f\\e.Y'-e. \>Jas^ ih old ^ifn-o.;)' <\ '! 

cry) Qll's/^leS^ by^'ST-etji c\r,A roo-ky .L 
)rlcy^iy-l'/\h5?^^ -rKhin^ iDto pec\\%Sj which ' 

VV^r^^. c;t/Cvd>.=;j^i^ d^pv-cvr-d^ mfh s^pdw^^^d 

y Tbkes^ -feK \Aj-e.Styuc\r({ ^ b\/er i-h^. f^icsc of 
. .. ^ ^y^^^ K\^) ihaij v/vlre^ sui^ 
.^d- h? evcry-MiJ/i^?, dscj all l-Moyy v^Ji 



Writing sample C 



J.V.l. lIc- Lictfy i'^^,:^^^ -L^/^i' /'iV \'i^\'^''tXco.K^ Lm<r^ 



0.. 




1 1 ^ 



i-fie. '.•■A.<J- ^rf// '^'.R^ i^x^nx/ Arb- .|^i;^C;i'!^ -6^t; 
'i^ JxorinC JL. AIiI^-' M'Aiy .koct^ '/{i(/yu 
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'5 cn// -feo «)uc.)i -Tor jijj^'^^ei^rtfl /^<=^-h)vc-r Po^ ' 




'(^.oKj'J^^.m-amM Pe.j-e.r , ■Pxi.^-e-r out 

' . H Q/neM J'qe- .ih-ai Ja-e^ . and . Pof-cr.._iu«i/{; 

i\^e.\) P-eJfe-n ^jid 0"c->^2.. look fn ^rJ^, erf 

.. i?<?o^. ..(r.\ ma^;c fc>cc?K ^ -l/i-ej) +j)e.y_ 

book. -Ca/C'^ ^■'CiUr M/f-sil 15 my i:...;. 



■: Hcey u^-^nrh hoo^^L, fh-ey £q{^ 
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onjie upon .. a. •Ijm'^., TAe^r^e <:^; 

Ill ^"""^ • 

iSquy. a ^c.y. TA^L ca:i, 
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Writing sample B 



ho j: . plors^i . Wc\K\ \--')o "joi-o 

<loy^H. So >^^^l}ool\'^M/^.^<A^ 

■ /aiA," ^-fonV sAkv/C /i;'e' joc' . - 
■ ^ grcfoW FcCh -r/l€ c/iol z^^::)"/ - 
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. cry- ^NvK '^^^6sw -\D -Yovv^\\ro«v. 
J-^"^ %iy^^ io 5'ckoot cxvK UfevA^-. 
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METHODOLOGY 



■* Setting and Selection of Participants ^ 

The participants in this study are two families whose children 
attend Shortridge Eleientary School in. West Philadelphia. Both of 
the families live in the immediate school community. For this 
particular study, entry and establishing rapport were not problems 
since I had known all of the children and botji sets of parents * 
from, a previous study.' (Ethnographic Monitoring of Children's 
Acquisition of Reading/Language Arts Skills In and Out of the 
Classroom, Dell H. Hymes, Principal investigator, supported by 
National Iflstltitute of EducationTK ■- , 

When .chosen for participation, in the study alluded to above, 
the children in these two families were characterized by teachers' 
in the school as "typical" of the children who attended Shortridge. 
They were not seen as ^either partici/larly outstanding or as 
problems. The children and the parents were eager to participate 
in the study and readily opened their homes and their lives to 
me. • * • 

Data Collection 

, Data for this study were collected over ten months from ' • 
Febtuary through December, 1981. They were drawn' from home 
observations,. interviews with parents and children, journals that 
were kept by ther children themselves during summer months, 
through attendance at church with*the family, and through partici- 
pation in a variety of other faihily activities. In addition to 
observing and participating in these normal daily activities, I 
also had the unique opportunity to work with <;he children, .their 
parents, several relatives and friends in tutoring sessions 
organized by the parents and conducted by myself during t:he 
fall teacher's strike. This experience is described in a section 
of the report. 

A regular pattern was established of visiting feach home twice 
a week with each ^isit lasbing from one to three hours. The 
visits w^sre arranged so that a variety of family activities, 
could be' observed. 1 made sure, for example, to spend some time 
with the children immediately after school, other days I j^ent 
in the early evening, on still other occasions' J visited with 
them on Saturday mornings. The most relaxed time to talk and 
collect interviW data turned out to be Sunday evenings. In all 
cases -the convenience of the family was the prime consideration 
in deciding when and how long to visit. 
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As an experiment, I asked Ann and Tom, both children who 
participated in the study, if they would keep daily journals 
.for a while recording in so far as they could everything that * 
happened to them during the day that they saw as important. 
Ann. kept hers faithfully for four» weeks and Tom for six weeks. 
They turned out to be rich sources of insight about the activities 
for the students and suggested topics to be followed up through 
interview and observation. In addition, of course, they were 
useful literacy artifacts in their own right. 



THE JOHNSONS 

Parents 

Sam. and l^ary Johnson, parents of Sam Jr. and Ann, are in 
their late thirties an'd have lived in the community for eight 
years. Both their familie^s migrated to Philadelphia from 
Birmingham, AlaJ)ama, during the early forties. Their families 
were among a number of Black families moving from the South to, 
northern cities in search of a bet.ter life. Mary, her mother," 
three sisters and a brother all live In the Philadelphia area. 
Sam has four brothers living in the area but his mother moved 
back to Alabama in the sixtie^. They have many relatives still* 
living in the South and go back to visit every two years. 

This year Mary is working as a paid part-time aide at 
Shbrtridge. Tor the past three years she was active as a 
parent volunteer.. Her duties'include working in the library and \. 
tutoring students in^thef first grade who are experiencing readitig 
difficulties. In addition? to working and keeping house, sh6 
finds time to work with parent groups selling candy and. coining 
out to other fund raising activities. She is a very good seam- 
stress and is regularly commissioned by the school tb^make 
costumes for school plays, cheerleading, etc. . 

Sam works in the produce department of a food processing 
plant filling coiranercial orders for restaurants, hospitals, : 
schools, and other business concerns. His job entails quite a 
bit of writing, mostly in filling out orders.. Sam is a good 
carpenter and has done a professional looking job of remodeling 
their home. He ^occasionally uses this skill to earn extra 
money by working for people in and out of the neighborhood. 

Both Sam and Mary completed their education through high ^ 
school." Sam attended an art school under the G.I. Bill after ' 
returning from service. Although he stopped because of burgeoning 
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family respbnsibilities, he still loves to draw in his spare time^ 
He has contemplated going back to school man^r times to perfect 
his skill in drawing but keeps putting it, off. Mary says that 
she would like to go back ^to school as well but is beginning to' 
feel that she is too old. When the kids 'came along she had 
very little time and, furthermore, they could not have afforded 



Mary is known to go. to teachers in the school for help whpn 
*shs does not know how to a;i assignment tliat the children \tixi% 
home,. She says, "I know that they Cteachers) get .tired of 
seeing. me coming, but If I am to help my children, I ^have to 
know how. to hlep," Because che is known ,to find out about; 
assignments in the different classes, the teachers solicit her 
to help corrept papers when she Is free^ 

Sam Jr. 

Sam Jr.- is a very energetic 9 year old. fourth grader. Sara 
is a very good student in school, even though his mother feels - 
that she has to "stay on him" about his school work.-. Sam has 
a reputation for mischief around the house while' his father is 
at work, leading his mother ^to. threaten to "kill" his -total 
"soul" if he doesn^t settle down. She affectionately warns 
him that the "devil" is going to cart him away^body and soul. 
His frequent bicker:ing. with his sister about television programs 
or his threats to tie her up and sic his trained^ imaginary 
.monsters on her gets him sent upstairs to his room to wait for 
his father to get home and finish "killing" him. He typically 
will go up and stay for about fifteen minutes then steal back 
down. / \ , 

Sara Jr. loves to play outside after his work i«- f inishe'a or 
to go down stairs to the basement where there are a variety, of\ 
games to play in addition to his/ Star War's collection. He. 
enjoys television, and his favorite programs are Dance Fever, 'The 
Jeffersons, Sandford and Son, WKRP Cincinatti, Happy" Days and all 
cartoons on Saturday morning. . ' * . 

Sam Jr. likes *to ra^ad Dr. Seuss books/ books about monsters 
(dracula, space monsters) arid Hardy Boys, wysterles. He oxros ' 
a library card, however, most of tfie 'books that he reads during 
the year are checked out from the school library^ Sm Jr, owns 
a variety of children's books that were bought for him by his 
parents or were gifts received for birthdays and other ' holidays 
and he won a trophy for the , most books read during one summer 
program. 



In^ an interview Sam told the researcher that he loves 
s„choor and -thinks that it is important because "you need an 
education to get a good job."* He thinks tha^: if you can't 
read people will "rip you off" and take your money. He .feels 
that he has a good teacher and that he can Jtealk' to her if he 
has a problem. . j ,v ' 

In his spare time, Sam writes short stories about his Star 
War collections and about Werewolves. 



Ann 



Sara's sister Ann, a^relatively qiiiet young lady of 13 who 
is in the eighth grade, does well in school. She rarely needs 
help with her homework unless it rLs a special project, or if 
it has to do with geometry or drawing, in which .case her ^ 
fafher is able to help her. If the assignments, are more complex, 

*the mother v^ill help her $earch 'for .answers or materials that 
are needed. She appears to enjoy arguing in -a friendly kind of 
way with her mother and brother. These arguments usually are 
about the TV with ^her brother and about .going outside and the 
telephone with her mother. ^She and her father are good "buddies". 
Even though she does well in school, she says that she hates 
school^ and finds it boring. She has a library card byt swears ^ 
that she "hates" reading.. Yet, she' loves to read Jetj' Ebony , 
teen magazines, and the conric strips in the newspaper. She ^ikes 

/television and her favorite shows are What's Happening, a dance 
show*, and Happy D^ys. She is allowed to practice gyii\yiastics 
aif^ter school and is on the cheering squad at school. ^ She used 
to write* songs but states that she rarely writes them anymore; 
however, she*<«:ltes daily in her diary. ' / 

She thinks. that hom^ework has tio valufe except to keep ^ 

children busy after school* Even though she considers school 

boring, her feelings are that one needs, an education to get a 

job. In observing,. her at school she' only responds when asked 

a question* The teacher thinks. of her as a wonderful "child", 

Ann has very few prbbl^s at school, and feels that she communicates. 

well .with all of her teachers. Her raind changes frequently about 

going to cpllege. At times Ann thinks she would like to be a 

fashion designer when she grows up. 'Her best friend lives in the 

same neighborhood and goes to the s^me church. Her three cousins 

Cgirls) visit a lot on th^ 'weekend* because her, mother does- n6t 

allow her to play outside very much! - 

• * • 

# 

THE HOME ' . 

Thk Johnsons live in a row "house on a very narrox^ street., 
Thie street is clean and fi:ee of garbage and the hdmes on »this 
street are well kept. There are no abandoned houses on tliis 
street in contrast to^many other street? in the neighborhood. 
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As you walk up the steps you can read the name ' Johnson through 
the screen, on the nameplate. The bell is- the 'push type located 
m the center of the door. One enters directly into the living 
room. To the right as you enter is a Iprge walnut bookcase with 
a variety of games (Maniac, Dragon, Melody Madness, Backgammon, 
and Dominoes), a stereo, component, tape deck set and tapes of 
television programs that' Sam has-recorded with his video tape 
machine. Straight ahead leads to the upstairs. Over to the' 
left of the door is a large gray sofa sitting next to the window 
with a coffee table directly in front of it. On the wall to 
the west of the room is a large picture with early century 
designs on it. On each side .of the picture is a picture of a 
lion that depicts a coat-of-arms. The television sits in the 
middle of the roojn on the west side. On the right of the TV is 
the fireplace. The upper part of the fireplace is done in 
stimulated rock. Over on the right of the fireplace and. the open 
entrance that leads to the kitchen, is a large soft easy chair. 
This is where Mary normally sits^ during my visit. The only other 
chair in the room was bought by Sam at his job" because it is 
sturdy enough to hid his 290 pounds. Mary hks-made four large- 
i)illows to lay on the hardwood floor for the children, to relax 
on while they watch teleyslon or other family activities. The 
lighting for. the living room is produced by two large lamps and 
one ceiling light. 

Sam has decorated the dining room. The left wall of the 
dining room is completely mirrored over with glass. Beams have 
been installed in the top of the ceiling and stained a dark 
walnut. In the center of the room is a huge dining table that 
seats six people. In front of the' center wall is a -large hutch 
that holds a fine set of china. Over on the right side of the 
room is an entrance that leads into a small kitchen. 

Directly in front of the center back wall of the kitchen is 
an oven, sink, and refrigerator. On the wall by the hutch is a 
telephone. There are no visible pad or pencil where messages 
can be taken. To the right of the entrace to the kitchen is a 
door that leads to the basement. 

The basement is Sam and Sam Jr.'s pride and joy even though 
the rest of the family uses it. Sam has installed wallpaper 
around the wall which depicts beautiful pastoral scenes. There 
is a regulation pool table, in the 9enter of the floor directly 
in front of the bottom is a larger table that Sam has constructed 
for Sam Jr.'s Star War collection. To the left of the table i& 
a shelf Sam constructed to hold his old movies, old records, and 
comic books that he has collected for years. Standing beside 
this shelf is Sam ' a screen and small table fpr his ppoj~~ector on 
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which -he shows Sam Jr. and his friends old western movies that 
date .back to the early forties and fifties. Sam has'built a 
.bench that extends along the est wall for children to sit on 
while they watch movies; on the back wall behind the pool table 
are shelves that hold games, toys, and a variety of old magazine 
(i£2iS» Saturday Evening Post)> To the right side of the pool 
table is a shelf that holds a stereo component, tapes, and ' 
records. The washer and dryer are located directly under the 
steps that lead to the basement, 

At the bottom of the stairs that lead to the bedroom 
upstairs (all sleeping -quarters are upstairs) on the right wall 
are portraits of- immediate family. There is a group picture of 
^ Mary and Sam and the kids, and individual school pictures of ' 
the kids. There is a picture of Mary's youngef sister. 

A quick perusal of the sleeping quarters gives an 
insight intp the importance that li,teracy holds in the family's 
life. Furniture and lighting ate arranged so books can be read 
or letters written in bed .while relaxing! In Sam Jr.'s room, 
across the hall frqm his parents, is a bed, desk, lamp, bureau 
and a small bookcase for. his books. Scattered around t^he room 
are nume^rous toys (trucks, balls, small cars, etc.) A list of 
books' on the book shelf includes: 

Whistle for Willie. My-Little Book of Horsfes, 

Janice and the Giant About. Animals 

Lassie Mother Goose 

' Caps for Sale ' ^ • Go to School 

All Year Long The Snowy Day 

My House Bed Time for Frances 
The Night Before Christmas Morris Has a Cold 

Count and See ; Go Fly a Rite ^ 
Arthur's. Honey Bear 

, There is a large supply of comic books on the shelf and the 
flpor. On top of his desk is a pencil holder with two pictures 
in it and three little men from his Star Wars collection. Sam 
Jr.'s room is basically neat and tidy although. Mary has a hard 
time trying to -get him to keep it clean. 

Ann's^room, located next to Sam Jy.'s room, is bigger than 
Sam Jr.'s.. To^^the left as you walk into the room is. a^lothes 
closet which is kept very neat.- The clothes are hung in order 
and the shoes are lined neatly across the closet floor. Ann's 
bed is located tcJ the left of the closet x^ith the bureau at the 
foot of her bed. ^ There is a small desk in front of the window 
that was purchased at a yard sale. To t^e right of the desk is 
a book shelf that holds Ann's books. ^ Some bQoks on the shelf are 
hers and others belong to the library. The list includes: 
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Holy,Bible Afro-Americans in U.S. History 

Wind in the Willows The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 

Under the Lilacs . Bees, Bugs and Beetles 

Salomon and Sheba Dorrie and the Halloween Plant 

Sleeping Beauty Dictionary 

A variety of- games were observed in Ann' s room. She says 
that she and Sam Jr. play some of them together when, she is 
not'apgry with him. At other times, she shares the games with' 
friends. Some of the games observed were: Uno - a numbers card 
game that can be played by five or six people; Match Two - has 
to do with American history; and Scrabble - a word game. 

Ther.e are a wide variety of literacy artifacts in the home 
and they are utilized by all members of the family/ Ann and 
Sam Jr. were observed playing Uno together and Ann plays a lot 
of Backgammon and Scrabble with Mary. The Daily News is delivered 
every day. Mary and Sam. read it mostly for local news and. the 
kids for the funnies. The encyclopedias are. used for school 
assignments and the Ebonys and Jets are rjead by Ann and her mother 
to keep up w3.th the news in the black community as well as to 
collect recipes. 
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CHURCH 

Religion and the church is a very Important part of the 
Johnson's life. The family is Baptist ^nd attends church regularly. 
The church they attend, Vine Memorial/is located on the fringes 
of the school community. The kids attend Sunday school regularly. 
One^af Mary's sisters and several members of the "extended family" 
(cousins; aunt of thje family, etc.) belong to this church. Mary 
and her sister sing on one of the church's choirs. Mary's choir 
travels to New York, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina for. singing engagements. .A lot of the travel is done 
during the summer months ^when the children are out of school. 
However, the "children rarely accompany Mary on these trips. She 
says that this is a time for them to get to know their daddy. 
In addition to attending Sunday school, the children attend a 
six week Bible school during the summer^TOonths. 

The church hosts a variety of activities for the children. 
Sam and Ann are very pleased about some o^ them. One activity 
from the Bible School that generated a lot of '"excitement wr.s a 
context to see who could name all the books of the Bible for a 
five dollar prize. ^ Ann, her cousin, and Sam Jr. were contestants. 
Ann won one of the $5.00 prizes. When the researcher arrived at 
the Johnson home prior to the contest he found quite ^a stir. I 
arrived around '5:30 PM and was greeted at ^the door l?^y Sam Jr.: 
"Hi, Mr. M., Ann and Suzy (cousin) think they gonna win five 
dollar^ tonight." Maify, her sister, Mary's three nieces, Ann 
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and Junior were all sitting in the living room. 

Junior: Momma, I want to go to the Gallery and spend 
my five dollars that I am going to win tonight. 

Mary: Junior, you know that you haven't picked up 
that ^ible all day. You Be playing outside all day. * 

. Junior: But 1 study them outside (with a slight grin 
on l/is face); ^ ' . 

i ' \ 

Ann: Come oh,' Boy, and say them if you know them 
with your 'lying self. (Everyone in the- room laughs.) 

Junior walks toward the center of the room as if he 
is getting ready to recite. He gets to the front^of 
the room and pulls out a piece of paper and begins 
reciting. 

Junior: Genesis, Shortridge. (Junior begins to laugh 
and everyone else doubles up with laughter.) 

Anns I told you he was crazy, Momma. Make him shut 
up. (Junior runs from the front of the room laughing.) 

Mary: Ann, you name them. (Ann hesitates and then 
names all of them. Everyone in the family applaudes.) 

Mai^y: Yob missed one. (Ann hesitates and names the 
missing book which was Proverbs.) 

V 

Mary Is sister: (to her daughter) Shirley, do you 
know yours? (Shirley shakes her head.) 

Sister: How come you don't? All you want to do is 
play. You better not get up there and make me shame. 
(They all laugh.) 

Mary: It is almost time for Y'all to go. JuniorJ 
. Come and read your prayer for Aunt Willa. (Junior 
comes to the front of the room and reads a prayer^ taken 
from the Bopk of Psalms. Everyone claps for Junior. 
Junior hams it up by bowing to all sections of the 
room.) 

Mary's sister: Girl (to Mary), I have to tell you 
thiis story then we got to go. This little boy at 
church last. night was so funny. In one of the classes 
, they showed him A picture of Jesus. He said 'Who is 
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that on that picture?' When someone said 'Jesus', the 
boy said 'That looks like my uncle* ^ (Everyone in 
the room appeared* to laugh uncontrollably.) 

Mary told her *si5ter she was 'crazy and that she should stop making 
up tall talkes. When the children and her sister were ready to 
leave she told Ann: "You better win." And to Junior: "I am 
going to kill you ifyoii go -up there acting the foql." Junior 
told Mary: "I am going home with Aunt Willa and spend the^night." 
Mary told him that he could not because '^..you have summer homework 
to do." (This homework was given as a summer assignment by the 
school so that the children don't play all summer according to 
the teacher.) • \ " % 

The scene described is typical of those observed over the 
summer. Ann and Junior were. expected to read the bible and bible 
•study book to answer questions and be active participants. Likewise 
the children are expected to read and review Sunday scool lessons 
on Saturday night for Sunday' s- lesson. 

* , ROUTINES 

The atmosphere in the Johnson family home could be described 
^s hectic, lively and loving. Hectic, because everyone seems to 
always be involved in some activity or going to work. Lively, 
beca-us.e the family, especially the children, make sure that there 
is .never a dull moment. Loving, because tl.^y share and do a, 
lot of things together. 

Mairy appears to be responsible for the daily routine of the 
family, the general run of the house, and the educational activities. 
Sam's responsibilities lie in the area of being the main provider, 
"enforcer" of the rules that have been 'set up by both he aitd 
Mary, repairs around the house and to do "eighty percent of the 
cooking". • . * 

The Week-day ... 

The week-day schedule begins, according to Mary, with Ann 
getting up- at 6:30 and" using the bathroom, followed by Sam at 
7:00, then Sam Jr». and Mary. The children normally eat cold 
cereal for breakfast and fix their own. Mary gets up and cooks 
hot breakfasts for the family if it is extremely cold in the 
morning. Sam leaves for work around 7:30 and does not return 
until 7:30 at night because the family needs his overtime pay. 
Ann leaves at 7:45 because she has to catch the bus to school". 
Sam Jr.'s friend"Big Eye" comes by the house about 8:00 for. a 
quick game, of pool befofe he and Mary leave for, school at 8.: 15. 
The school is about a. fifteen minute walk from their home. Mary 
and ^am Jr. return home ar und 3:^00. Junior watches the Bugs 
Bunny show until 4:00 at which time he has to. start his homework 
with Mary's aid. 
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Homework is normally done at the kitchen table if the work 
is very difficult for Sam Jr. to do. If the work is not too 
difficult, Sara Jr. will lie down in the middle of the floor and 
do it. Junior does not. adhere strictly to any time limit in 
completing his work unless Mary pushes him hard. He always 
keeps some small car or men from his Star War collection to play 
with while doing his work. The television is not allowed on 
while his homework is in process. 

One visit is typical. On this particular day, I arrived at., 
the Johnson home around 3:30. Mary asked me in and inquired about 
me and my family. She says that when she has time she "loves to 
watch the soap operas". Junior is upstairs watching television. 
It is nearing 4:00 o'clock. 

Mary: Junior, time for you cut that television off. 
(Junior does not ansWer and the television continues 
blaring.) 

Mary: You don^t want me to come up those stairs do 
you, Boy? 

Junior: I'm coming soon as I git my book. (Mary 
tells the researcher .that he is "lying", that he is 
trying to wait until the program goes off. Mary 
makes a noise as if she is going up the stairs to * 
get him. The television goes off.) 

Junior: (yelling) I'm coming, I'm coming. 

Mary: You better come. (Junior walks slowly down the 
stairs with his book bag^and heads to -the kitchen 
table. Mary cuts the television off and heads to the 
dining table, a 

Mary: What do ypu have to do today? 
Junior: My spelling words and read to you. 
Mary: You don't have math homework? 
Junior: We did that at school. ^ 
Mary: Say your words. 

Junior: Some made se...^. (Junior is struggling with 
the word search . ) ^ t 

Mary: That word is search. 
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After the words have' been pronounced/ Junior is told to make 
sentences out of the word. Junior makes up sentences and reads 
them "to Mary. After he finishes this assignment, he reads a 
paragraph out of his reading hdok. 

Anrf arrives home about this time, says hello and goes up- 
stairs to her room. Mary states that she goes straight to her 
' room when she gets home and does her homework. She rarely needs 
help. "Even if she did I couldn't help, her!", indicates Mary. 
After Junior finishes he goes^^o the refrigerator and pulls 
6ut & candy bar. 

Mary: Put it bac^! Put it back! You try to eat up 
all ihe candy as soon as it comes info "this house. 
' Go on downstairs and play. You had one when you got 

home. (Junior goes downstairs with his perpetual 
smile on his face.) 

Mary: That: boy is a trip. You heah me. He didn't 
have a lot of work to do today. Sometimes it takes ' 
until 6.: 00. (It is now 5:10. It took about forty-five 
itfinutes to do the homework.) 

^ V 

'The homework' of the children is Mary's responsibility. 

Mary: Sam comes home-,- eat, and lays down. I do all 
the helping with the- homework 105% . of the time. You 
have to look at his. point of view. =He leaves before 
the children get up. He comes in, he's tired frqm 
working on the job all day long. You can't depend 
on him coming in helping the kids with their homework. . 
So the best time he will work with, them is on Saturday 
and Sunday. If I tell him Sam Jr. has been acting 
in the classroom, he will .get him and finish him on 
Saturday. He will make him stay in liis room and he- 
can' t come out until he does his wori^. 

♦ 

• Most of the time when Sam arrives home the family has already 
eaten or will wait until he prepares something that he has brought 
home. Mary says that it's difficult to prepare and have dinner 
together during the week because the family doesn't know when to 
expect him. They iaat all meals together on the weekend. 

Sam does all of the grocery shopping. Mary rarely goes 
to the supermarket unless Sdm is out of town And this does not 
happen often. Virtually all of the family's activities are 
centered around the home. Television and playing games with the 
children are the most common. If she doesn't play a game with 
one of the children, Mary may go^upstairs and sew. She reads 
the Daily News but only local news and to see what movies are 
playing. Her only regular break in the routine is her Wednesday 
evening choir rehearsal. 
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After Sam finishes dinner or finishes cooking, the children 
vie for his attention. This may result in an argument between 
Junior and Ann. They are quickly quieted down by Sam. They 
respond much quicker 'to Sam than Mary. Mary threatens a lot 
without following through. She has been observed throwing a 
shoe at Junior without really trying to hit him. 

If Sam is in a good mood and not too tired he may show 
the family, some of his old movies that he has collected or he 
^may put one of the new moviews that; he has purchased that will 
play on Betamax Home Video receiver that was his Shristmas present 
to himself. Sam knows abcut every major western and its stars 
that were made during the AO's and 5Q's. He owns some of the 
great classics such as Shane, Fast Train from Gun Hill , Gunfight 
at OK Corrall , Thg ''Sheepman , Big Country ,- Magnificent Seven , 
Warlock , and Proud Rebel . (He owns a variety of old Mickey 
Mouse and other Walt Disney films and occasionally shows them to 
Junior's class in school.) He shoots pool with Junior on occasion, 
whowing off the play room he built so that they would have 
something d6 do. 

Mary says that the kids watch about four hours of television 
daily. They watch a variety of programs; however, Mary demands 
that they watch certain programs. Some of those programs were 
Roots, Scared Straight - a program that depicted life in prison 
where inmates to scare first time offenders into going straight, 
Marian Rose White - a. young girl commit^ted to a mental institution 
by mistake because she couldn't hea^' ^Iferva Collins - a Black 
teacher who developed her qwn schbl^'l in^ Illinois, and any other 
program that seems to have some ml'aji'ing'* f or them. Sam is more, 
prone to watch just about anything that is entertaining. Evening ^ 
programs before prine.time that fche children watch are; the 
Jeffersons, What's Happening, and Sandford and Son. Lbcal news 
on channel six is looked at at 6;00 and national news is normally 
watched by Sam if he is home by 6.: 30. 

Sam is much more up on national affairs than Mar. He 'and I, 
over the duration of the project, /Spent a good* bit of time in 



that the children watch the news, hotirfever Junior will ask a 
qeustion about an event or hiii*. Sathe will say^ "See that. Junior, 
this didn't happen when I was a kid. You kids don't .know how 
lucky you are." • ^ 

The children are expected to be in bed by 9:00. Sam and 
Mary retire shortly after. They would stay up later if I extended 
ray visit. Also the kids are allowed to stay up later if Mary's 
isster and her kids are over. 



discussions of international 




Sam and Mary rarely insist 
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The Weekend and Vacation • ■ - • 

• ♦ 

The weekend, according to Mary, is a time to get in the 
'•streets"* She and the children and her sister and children go 
shopping, skating, or to the movies if they have the money. Mary 
says that when she gets paid she takes the kids to whatever movie 
they want to see and to the Gallery where she buys whatever 
foods they want. Thj^re is an occasional trip to the museum or 
zoo depending on the weather. Sam meanwhile is doing the grocery ^ 
shopping or resting. The whole family may take a ride together 
on Sunday after church and dinner or visit other family members. ' 
They do more things together as a family during the summer months' 
because Sam gets home earlier. 

Mary's family holds a reunion every year in a different 
city. So far the family has visited Cleveland, St. Louis, Williams 
burg. North Carolina, Charleston, South Carolina, and this year 
it will be held in California. They are»not sure that they can 
, raise the moeny because it is sd far and expensive unless all 
members chip in and charter a bus. Sam Jr. and Ann go and visit 
Sam's mother in Birmingham, Alabama, for two. weeks every summer. 
Mary says that it is educational for them, the reunions and 
trips to grandmother^ and so that she and Sam can get some rest. 

In order^ to 'afford some of the activities for the family, 
they have to watch every penny and plan everything far in advance. 
The overtime that Sam earns plus some of Mary's salary is put aside 
for these activities. Most of them are .centered' around the 
children j^ith Mary only having her choir which costs very little, 
Sam rewards himself by picking up a tape occasionally. 

ASPIRATIONS AND ATTITUDES , TOWARD SCHOOL * 



Sam and Mary*are not sure about the aspiration tliat they 
have fop their children beyond high school ,partly because of 
their limited resources. They state that they will push very 
hard for them to finish high school. After graduation they are 
not sure. Ann, at this point., wants to be a fashion designer while 
Junior is not sure. Mary and Sam do not see any drastic change 
in their financial status. The school system may lay Mary off 
at any time deperiding on the.availablility* of funds. Sam's 
company has laid off as many as can be and still conduct a viable 
business. They hope that they are training their children to be 
independent enough to reach their goal if the parent can't afford 
college or trade schools. They realize that the children will 
need more than a high school diploma in this technological age, 
according to Sam. 
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Sam and Mary are generally pleased about the children's 
school, Mary works at the school and is very involved • Ann is 
transferring out of Shortridge next year/ Ajs stated previously, 
Mary volunteered a lot of her time at the school before she 
was hired as "an aide. Although Sam and Mary think the school 
is good, Mary feels that some of the teachers don't care about 
the kids and are quick to blame the parents for their inadequaci 

Mary: Some teachers are like, human beings 'here. 
They'll write you a letter, make a phone call, and 
tell you what is going on. (However) they (teachers) 
complain that parents are not, spending enough time 
with t]ieir kids ot helping them .read. Well, what 
are their duties? Aren't their duties to teach 
those kids to read? How can you promote one child 
all the way thorugh school and he can't write? 
They don't care. I guess that it is "on the parents 
shoulders. You understand,*^ teacher does no wrong. 
^ Everything is the parents fault. The child turn 
* out gay, it is the parents fault. If the kid doesn't 
like school, something is wrong at home. How does 
the teacher know? Do they go to those people's homes 
and^ talk to them and try and find out what is going 
on? Do they ask the child why he doesn't like school? 
No, they reach their own conlcusions. . 

Mary feels that. the accusations that are made against parents in 
most cases are not true and that policies regarding homework are 
contradictory. The confusion stems from the fact that parents* 
don't know whether the teachers' expect^em to help with home- 
work or jiist check it. 



Mary (after attending a parent tea): They were 
discussing at school that we' were supposed t;o check 
homework and sign, it. So I raised my hand and said, 

' 'How are you suppose to check it if you don't know 
how to do it?' And it was stated to me by the 

\ principal, 'You ain't got to know how to do it.' I 
told them, I refuse to sign anything I don't know 
how to do. I told them, 'You are constantly telling 
us that we are suppose to be a family — the teacher 
parent and child is suppose to work together. *So 
wl^y should I put my name on something that I don't 
vknow what is right or wrong an^ then I looking like 
a fool - right. To me that is the way I felt. 
If I don't know how to do it;, I won't sign it 
becaus|e the first thing they will say is this 
parent don't know how to do this. Don't help the 
child check over it to see if it is right. Now 
if you are suppose to help the child, why check 
over it to see if it is right. They are telling 
youjwo things, sign it and make sur^ it is right. 
What about parents who didn't finish school. 
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Soraemay have finish the fifth and sixth grade, 
how do they know what is right -or wrong if they 
never had that in their life, that is making that 
parent look like a fool. Every answer, that child ' 
gives isVtong. Right? 

Mary feels that it is easy for her to ^ihd out from teachers when 
she doesn't know how to do her children's homework because is 
there everyday. However, some parents are taking a bum rap 
because they can't come and find out or they are confused about 
what is expected of them. Mary things that the amount of homework 
given is fair. She thinks a good teacher is one who will try 
and find out as much as she can about a child before makirig a 
judgment about a child and his family. 

>Mary thinks that her children are doing well in school,' but 
if any problem ever -arises she will go and« see the teacher. She 
states that no teacher has ever called or visited their home. 
She is not sure how helpful parent and teacher conferences are 
because they are held when parents can't come and when they can 
come the teachers try and talk "over their heads",. Mary is 
active in the P^.T.A. and has initiated a number of fund raising 
drives to raise money for books and supplies. 

» 

Mary and Sam believe that parents should do everything 
they can to help their children in school because you can«no 
longer leave it up to the school to educate the children. Mary , 
believes that parents are going to be more active because school 
as we know it will not last because of limited funds, teacher ^ 
strikes, and parents sending their children to private schools. 
Sam believes in -giving the children rewards if they do well in 
school, an outing, a movie, etc. Mary believes that^ you should 
"sock it to them" if they don't bring home good grades. Her 
punishments range from a whipping to limited or no television at 
all. Sam says he "screams" a lot but his bark is worse than his 
bite. Mary feels that the support that is given them at home is 
enough for them to make good grades and that all they have to do 
is go to school and eat and sleep. 

TUTORING DURING THE STRIKE: A CASE STUDY 



Sara and Mary believe that there are a lot of steps that 
parents in the community can take to support acquisition of se'hool 
skill when the school is not functioning or serving the needs of 
the community. This was evident in the way that Mary organized 
some families to participate in activities to provide support to 
the children during the fifty-five day long school strike. 
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' Mary contacted me and discussed the possibilities of my 
conducting classes on a daily basis in her home for Ann, Sam Jr., 
and two other families who were good friends of hers. She 
felt that although parents, including herself, do not have as 
much "education" as teachers, that by pooling their resources 
and what "little" knowledge they have they can aid their children. 

I agreed to help as much as I could in that it provided 
me with the opportunity to work and observe the family more closely. 
Iti addition, the other families had been part of the previous 
project and it gave m6 a chance to reciprocate for the courtesies 
extended by the families during the other research project. 

Mary and the other mothers "dug up" what materials and 
books they could find to supplement what I brought. Mary and the 
mothers particpated in the classes so' that they could learn with 
the children and be able to assist them if they had problems. 
(The fathers of the families were very supportive of the effort 
but were unable to a-ftend because of work) The parents wanted 
me to teach Afro history, English, math, and. anything that had 
to do with reading. These were the subjects that they felt that 
the children needed the most. 

On the first day of class I arrived* at Mary's home around 
9:45 (starting time throughout the strike was between 9:45 - 10:00 
and we went until about 12:00). Mary greeted me at 'the door. 

Mary: Chile, I don't know wh^t we would without youl I can 
help Junior and put something together for him to ■ j, but 
I don't know what to do with Ann cause these books I got 
from the library is too hard for me. (Mary had checked 
some math and algebra books out of the library for Ann.) 
She needs to be working on math and English. - TKat^chool 
she be going to.' ^ That work is so hard! Me had been 
trying to get a hold of you for two weeks. I had told 
Sheilas that I bet you had gone back to North Carolina. , 
(Sheila is one of Mary's friiands and one of the families 
from the other study. Sheila brought her two children to 
the classes.) 

As I entered t'he room with a box of books that I h^d x 
borrowed from the reading cl-'nic, Mary instructed me to place them 
on the table in the dining room. None of the other families had 
arrived. Ann and Mary's neice x^ere upstairs watching TV and 
Junior had just come up from the basement. He ran in, the dining 
room and started looking through the books in the box on the 
table. 

Junior: Mr. M, I bet I can read all of th6 books in 
here. 

Mary: Who told you, your "fast" self to go sticking 
your nose in that box? Git on upstairs and tell Ann 
and Edna to cut off that TV and git down here. 
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Junior leaves t^e room and heads for the stairs. Mary walks to, 
the window and looks out^. * 



Mary:^ I bet that Sheila* ain't dragged herself out 
of bed yet. It told her you would be here early 
..and jshe better get herself and them chaps down . 
her^. Wait!" Let me give her a call. 

Ifliile Mary i^^ calling, Junior, Ann and Edna come down the stairs. 
They greet mp and go Into the dining room and siH dox^ around 
the table, ^lary yes that there is no answer and that they 
must be on their way. Mary walks over and sits down at the 
table and she starts to talk about the strike and how it affects 
the communi/ty, ' 

' > / ' ' ' 

, ^ Wary: You know they just had a strike not long ^^o. 

/They just seem to treat our Icids any kind a- way. 

^'If this school was in a white neighborhood, they 

• / wouldn't let this strike go on this long, Parents 

,V / like us don't count. If we don't do something for 

our kids, they will be left behind. The church is 

/ trying to start a program over there but thfey be so 

/ croxvded, I decided, to see what I could do. So 

/ • I called Mallei .and Sheila and told them I was 

^ / going to try and get a hold of you and see what 

we, can do. You know these childjcen don't have 

j any business being gut of school' runnijig the street. 

^ I call ray mother and told her ^ send Edna up here 

/ so we could. help her too. Edna is in the eighth 

^ grade and- can't barely read. Now you- tell, me just 

how could that happen. '^We ju^t had to start trying 

to 'help our own. And them teachers want to complain 

that we ain't doing nothing at homel ' . 



/ 



./ 



Junior, is getting a little restless and wants to know what 
kind of work I have for him to do. As I started taking out 

^materials the doorbell rang, Mary gets up mumbling "that must be 
Sheila". As Sheila walks in Mary asks: "Girl, where have you 
^been?"- We have better things to do than set around waiting on 

/you all day." Sheila responds, "Girl, Henry wouldn^t get up and 
bring us down here. My pressure been, acting up a^ain." 

Mary: You tell Henry he better get up off ^t and 
get them children dox^ here when somebody is trying 
to hQlp them. ■ 



,1 Sheila: Girl,^ you know how Henry is. (Sheila walks 

/ back to the living room and places some books on the 

table that she ^brought. 
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Sheila: Hey, Mr. M, where have, you been? You' 
don't lovp us, anymore. I tolk Mary you done* gone 
and shook this town Iboking for a higher ^bush anda ' ' 
sweeter berry. How is that son of yours? Why 
didn't you bring him with you;? " 

The researcher explained that Kis son, was attending an alternative 
school (the reason fchat Mary and Sheila were referring to tfie 
researcher's long absence was due t6 the fact- that he and his 
family had been away for three weeks and had had no contact with 
the families.) , . • ' - 

* ^ . ^ " ' 

The researcher inf-orms them that it is time to get started --fn 
•• that it is now 10:30. 

Mary: (to Sheila) Have you seefi Martha? She was 
suppose to bijdng her "bad" ctiildren over .here. * . 

(Everyone laughs.) 

Sheila: Girl, no telling where Martha is., (Martha, 
Sheila,^ and Mary are good friends and work together 
at school.) 

I took out 'some material for Sam Jr, to work on and sent him 
to the living room. to work. Ann, Edna and Sheila's son and 
daughter stayed at the table. Sheila started 'to go to the living 
room to sit down, * 

Mary:, Girl,* you better get it back her^. This is 
for you too. (Sheila turns* around and starts back.) 

• Sheila": I don't know how to do any of that stuff. - 

Mary: Well sit down, you may learn something. 

"* ■< 

I start by telling them that I will try to come as much**as . 
possible t6 help, bxit that I might have to cancel out sopetime. 
We spend the next half hour talking' about the beginning bf history 
in Africa and early man and a very lively discussion ensues'. » ' 
« * * 

^Mar.y: • Tljese children don't know much about how bad 
Blacks was treated on the ships coming here and haw 
wQ were and is still treat^-d in, this coijjifcry,. That 
why I made them watch every bit of Roots on television. 
Ann Ask me 'Momma, is,th»L true, did that really. o 
happen?' She didnlt believe that it was true. 

** » 
\ \ Sheila: •Mr. M, that why we work so hard to ra;tse 

money to buy those Black history books so' our Qhildren 
could know what* happen. 
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^.There were several fund raising events spearheaded, by Mary and 
•other parent volunteers to purchase 80 copies of an Afro history 
booiC for the two six grade classes at school,) ^ 

4 

I informed them that we had to halt the discussion and taik 
about histpry some more the next if we were going to get math 
and English completed. Assignments were madfe in history for the 
next day and Egnlish assignments were given out. 

Sheila: Mr. M, don^t Ve get a recess period? 

. 'Mary: You took your recess period getting over here, 
- (They all laugh/) 

I told them that while I checked* ^he work they could have a 
five minute break. We starte^ back aft^r the break and worked 
for another thirty minuts. At 12:30 I announced that I had to 
leave, • 

Ann: Mr, M, you better make Momma do .her wor-|c. She 
will just fuss with us 'but I bet you five dollars \ 
she won't do it, " - - 

Mary: Chile, you better remember vho the Momma is 
in this house,. (Everyone laughs while Ann rolls her 
eyes at her mother.) ' . , ' 

I informed them that I expected to have everyone complete the 
assignments. I told Mary to see she could contact Martha for 
the next day's session. Classes wer^ held in the home for tht> 
next six weeks. Sheila, Martha, and tTieir families were in 
regular attendance throughout. ' , 

The families were all ^conscientious about completing the 
.assignments and not goofing off, Mary was especially diligent 
about completing assignments and was very careful in her writing 
and in explaining concepts. In spite of this Mary frequently 
talked about her inability to write and her lack of understanding 
of what she read. 

This mobilization of family resources to support the schooling 
goals of the children when the school system was down was a theme 
repeated frequently within tha school coimnunity. Some of the 
issues this experience raises for understanding the juses of 
literacy will be discussed later. 
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ciuMSHANK FAMILY- * , 

Sa;iXy Mother ^ ' ^ . 

S^ally ^grumshank is a very artitulate, attractive Black lady 
in her lata;|twentie5. She is divorced and lives along with her 
son. Sally' migrated from Texas to Philadelphia and most of her 
family remains in Texas. The one exception is a^ sister (one of . 
four) who liVes in Philadelphia.' Sally is a supervisor in the 
Bell Temelphone Company. 

Sally has completed high school and four years of college. 
She states that she had contemplated further study; however, 
trying to raise Kevin and resolving her marita^ difficulties left 
little time or money for school. .In her words, she was an 
achiever when 'she was in school and because of it is very ' 
demanding of her son Teddy. »'Sl^e talks about being the only 
Biack in her class during the integration of school in Te:^as 
and the difficulties that- she" encountered. In her spare tim^. ^ 
she -tutors, in a reading and 'mathematics program for low incotne 
kids sponsored by the Telephone Company. : • " 

Teddy 

Ted^y. is a very quiet, slender thirteen year old eighth 
grader. He is an average student and works Very Jiard to keep up. 
He rately talks* very much at sc6qo1, or home. His mother comments 
that, she can never tell what is on^his mind. He' loves to play 
basketball and has a secret ambition to play professionally 
someday. He watches a variety of television shows an<} likes 
Alice, Threfe'^ Company, The' Jeff ersons, and One Day at a' Time. * 
He writes down items for shopping, letters to Sally Vs girlfriend, 
at work and his grarfdparents and aunts in Texas. He -likes to 
read but has been evaluated as def iqlent in some of his ^reading 
skills (I tutored Teddy twice a week for six weeks during the 
summer). He loves to read Sports Illii^trate^a , Spolrtdrig Reviews , 
and the sports section in the newspaper. Teddy wants to grow 
up be a pilot in the air force if he is not successful in 
becoming a professional basketball player. 

Phil and Ora - God parents 

Phil and Ora Jones are the God parents of Teddy as v/ell as 
sister and brother-in-law to Sally. TJieir importance to the study 
lies in the fact. that they provide a strong support system for 
Teddy and Sally, but more so for Teddy. Teddy spends all of his 
time ^ with Phil and Ora during the s.ummer months dnd when Sally 
is working. Phil and Ora -take Teddy on vacation. They provide 
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transportation to the tutoring session and Ora and Phil keep a 
daily diary on Teddy's activities over a four week period for 



the researcher. 



Phil and Ora are both nurses and work at the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Ora works the night} shift and Phil \<rovks ' 
from four until eleven. Ora came to Philadelphia tw years before 
Sally and then invited her to come and live here while she 
resolved her mdrital problems. 

i-V 

f The Home . I' 

Until recently, Sally and Teddy lived with\Phil and Ora. 
Phil and Ora live an one of the less deteriorated streets in the 
Shortridge community. There is a block ^organization where all 
who live on the street participate in keeping the Itreet clean 
^ as well as watching each other's home for -burglars or other 
suspicious activities. Teddy has quite a frew' friends who live 
on this street. As you walk up -the steps to the front .door of 
the row house you note a welcome mat at the foot' of the door. 
, As you ring the doorbell, you are alerted to the sound of a barking 
dog. (Phil and Ora own a German Shepherd that is used as a 
watchdog.) You' can hear Phil or Teddy trying to quiet the dog 
or they will ask that you wait patiently while Prince is taken 
down to the basement. As you enter through the door, you walk 
into the living room. The room is carefully decorated with 
very thick shag carpet on the floor. In a sfemi-circle is a 'huge 
: sof a and matching chair with beautiful floral design and covered 
^ with plastic to prevent wear; In front of the chair is a 
fireplace^ that does not af)i5par to get much use. Over to the 
right side of the room is a huge mahogany bookcase. On/the shelves 
of* tJhe, bo&kcJ^se are volurabes of medical books used by Phlla and 
bra.. - There is also a series in hardback of great ..authors^ and 
their works (Mark Twain, Nathanial Hawthorne, Edg.'ii: Allen Poe, 
etc.). There are a large number oi volumes by Black authors: 
Jerome Rennet, Larifeston Hughes, James Baldwin, Richard Wifight, 
just to name a few. ' ' * 

^ Phil is a very avid reader when is not working. Ora states 
^ that she reads what is necessary for the job. To the side of the 
bookcase is a magazine rack that holds copies of Ebony , Jet, Black 
Enterprise and the Daily News and Tribune newspapers. 

If 

Walking through the living room leads into the dining room. 
^ There is a large chandelier hanging from the ceiling over the 
table that seats -eig-ht. Teddy does most of his homework in this 
room. Over in the left corrter is a stand which holds a small 
television Iset. On a small stand near the door that leads to the 
kitchen is a telephone and on the wall above it is a bulltein board 
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with pencil and paper attached to it to take messages. On the 
wall leading from the dining room is a board with Teddy's name 
on it. It contains a list of dates when exames are scheduled at 
school for the week. Phil, Ora, and Sally have written "good 
luck" by each exam and also that a good surprise is in stdre for 
him if he passes them. ' ^ 

As you star^p the stairs from thr living room, you note 
how the stairsr have been utilized for hanging plants. At the 




In Teddy's room is a bed, bureau, . desk^ closfet and a book 
case. On his desk^ are the following iteps: a cup filled with 
pencils and pens*, a lamp, and a book about jokes and riddles 
titled The Sidewalk Ends . On the shelves of his bookcase 

is a set 6f childcraft};. books, a small bible. Sports Illustrated 
magazines, six books titled: The Underground Railroad , The 
Parent Trap , Autobiography of Bill Russel , Black Beauty , Crow Boy , 
and Life and Times of Jackie Robinson , 

Teddy's pride and joy Is his Atari video game. It was a 
gift iroxa his mother because he was doing well in school. It is 
kepi: on a table by his desk. 

Daily^and. Weekly Actiyities 

Sally states that she is •the fir^t one to get out of bed. 
After getting ready for work, she fixes Teddy's breakfast and 
leaves to be at work by 6:30 a.m. After breakfast Teddy will 
watch the cartoons or Superman before going up the block to 
catch the bus. Phil usually sees that Teddy doesn^'t fool 
around and miss the bus. After Teddy returns home^ In the- 
afternoon, he is expected to do his homework iiomediately. 

Sally calls home about 3:30 to see if l^e has started or to 
remind him not to be any later than 4:00 getting started. She 
calls even when Phil is home and will get Teddy started on his 
homework. 

Homework in this family is a formal event, done in a 
business-like manner following a rigid pattern. *This may stem 
fT^om^^e fact that all in the house appear to be achievers -or 
because of Sally's background in school where expectation were I 
very high. . ' • ' V 

« 

Following is an observation of one of Teddy's homework 
sessions. It was raining very hard when I arrived at Phil 
and Ora's. Phil met me at the door and tol^me to wait while 
Teddy put Prince downstairs in the basement (I thought* to myself 
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•You don't have .to worry about me waiting outside!') 

«. 

, As 1 entered, Phil' invited me to come^in the dining room or 
take a seat in the living ropm. I took a seat in the living ' 
room so that I could observe Bhil interact irig with Teddy. He 
told me to make my self .comfortable while he checked on Teddy. 
As he walked back to the table, he asked Teddy where they were. 

Phil: Are these the same kind of problems you were 
working on yesterday? ' 

Teddy: They are not the same one but almost. 

Phil; Now di^vision is not any harder than your other 
math. Dividing by three numbers is the same as 
, dividing by one if you understand it. 

Teddy: I think I understand it sometime but the 
• teacher goes too fast.^ 

Phil: You should raise your hand and ask questions 
, when you don't understand. ■ Mrs. P. says that you 

don't ask any questions, and $he assume that you know 
it until you fail the test. 

Teddy didn't respond to the last comment. ''Phll starts to 
demonstrate how to work one of the problems and goes through It 
step by step. - • ' 

Phil: Do you see how. that is done? 

Teddy: I think so. , ' 

Phil: See if you can <work these. 

Phil leaves the dining room and returns to the living room where 
I am getting. ' 

» . ** 

Phil: * He* has a trouble with math and I try to help 
as much as possible. < He is kind of slow to catch 
on but if he understand it he can move on it. 



Phil and Ora have, no children, of their own and bestow- much 
attention on Teddy. ' Phil always appears to respond to him in & 
fatherly way. » 

' Teddy makes a movement to indicate that he is finished 
working the p,ifoblems. Phil gets 'up and goes back to the table 
and conunents "Let's see what we have Here."' 

Phil: Yoii look*like you- have 'these right. Did you. 
"understand how to do them? , 
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Terry: I think so. 

Phil: Work tha rest of that page so that they will be 

finished when your' mother gets home- 
Teddy continues to work until he finishes his math. After his 
math- ia finished, he stops and fixes himself a sandwich.. Phil 
cuts the televsion on to catch the evening news. Ora comes 
downstairs having gotten up from her nap to prepare supper and 
get ready for work. " . 

She walks in the dining room and asks Teddy how the work 
is coming along and did he f ind /soiile thing to made a sandwich out 
of.' Sally arrives about 5:45. /She greets everyone and'goes 
upstairs to change clothes. VJhen she comes back ddwn, she 
goes immediately to check Teddy '§ homework. They talk about 
what went on in school and what sh^ did on her job.'^ P^il and 
Ora seem to avoid talking to Teddy or Sally while they talk about 
the day's activities. Phil gets ready to leave for work after 
saying that he will pick up a sandwich at work. Ora goes back 
upstairs and Sally asks Teddy to read a passage to her from his 
History book. This ritual is carried out everynight. Sally 
comments on his reading: 

He could read better but I am not stressing thQ point ' 
as much because he didn/t like to read at ail** He^ 
I ■^'^ is at the point where I use to try to force him to 

read and make hijn read, till he'd cry and then. lie 
would read and wouldn't understand. So now he's 
reading, and I am not pressuring him to read. *He 
''goes to the library and gets the books that he 
wants to read. I tell him, you go in there and pick 
out what you vant. He picked out Elvis Presley. He 
liHed him, -and I didn't care as long, as he wants, he 
reading, I don't care what ^e reads. ' - 

After Teddy 3Finishes reading Sally informs me that they 
were getting ready to ga' to Bible Study - that this was a new 
addition to their weekly schedule. I told them. I understood 
and left. 

On subsequent visits Ijomework was in the process of being 
completed or was completed and Teddy woul4 be watching televsion. 
He is only allowed to watch t^wo programs before he retires for 
the nigKfc. During spring time he is allo'/ed to go outside and 
play with his jfr lends for a while. He is not allowed to entertain 
or, play much with his friends "during the week. T^eddy^^s chores 
are to take out t}ie garbage, feed Prince, and run errands to' the 
store. ^ On th^ weekend his activities consist* of sleeping late 
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on Saturday morning. After a late breakfast he goes to the 
wrestling matches with Phil.. If he doesn't go to church, he will 
usually write his grandparents. 

Teddy and his mother do many things together. They have 
traveled to the Bahamas and many states. Sally bel(^gs to a 
Mother's Club that plans trips to amusement parks and other 
places of interest. Jhey play scrabble and work out the 
puzzle in the TV section of the newspaper. They also collect 
coupons and trade those off that they don't use. Sally states 
that they save on the average of ten dollars a week. on their * 
grocery bill. It is Teddy's job to go through- the newspaper and 
magazines to collect the coupons. 

• 

When it comes to television watching, their taste, runs pretty 
much the same. The watch the same programs together and then 
discuss them. I Wtched Jesus of Nazareth with them just before 
the holiday. According to Sally it came on at the right time 
because the night before they had attended a Bible study session 
that dealt with the subject and Sally had just given Teddy a 
bible story book that he was reading. As we watched the story 
unfold, Sally would point out parts of the story that had been 
discusseia the night before. Sally talked about other programs 
that they had watched such as Holocaust , Tloots , and Shogun . 

Teddy is allowed to go and visit with Sally's many 
girlfriends on the weekend. They all claim him as their "suitor". 

Beliefs about Raising Children 

. Sally believes that the parents play a great role in the 
education of their children at home and that if the parents know 
that the child is slow, they can enforce the kid an4 can start 
teaching before he gets to school. She likes Shortridge and 
feels that it is doing a good job. She feels that communication 
between home and the school leaves some tiling to be desired. Teachers 
have never called her at home or made contact with her. She 
feels that a good teacher is one. who can motivate and stimulate 
the children ^to learn without yelling and screaming at them. Sally 
feels that parents have a hard time making their feelings known 
about what they expect from the teachers because there are few 
times to get together with the exception of the "mock'^ school 
days where parents are allowed to come to the school and play the 
role of their children. She thinks some teachers try very hard 
to teach but that others are there just for the paycheck. ' When 
teachers lived in the neighborhood, visited the church, and were 
involved in communicty affairs, schools and families had much 
stronger ties. ■ 
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Some Emerging Themes 

Support, System 

The support system that has been developed around Teddy 
cannot help but create a positive feeling about himself. His 
mother and God parents go to great lengths to price whatever 
support is needed at school or at home. If Sally is not 
available Phil and Ora are there. Sally or Ora will go to 
the school whenver a conference is needed*, tits extended 
family involves him in , all kinds of activities which aid his 
' growth and aim to make him feel important. 

* Reading ^ 

There is much reading material in Teddy's home. Reading 
is done to gain information as well as for enjoyment.^ ' Teddy 
reads basically to gain information and to complete^ assignments. 
Sally reads mystery and horror stories for enjoyment in 
addition to her reading for work and to gain information. In 
Ora' s case, reading is important in her attempt to stay abreast 
with information for better job performance. Phil reads for 
pleasure and to gain information. From all indications, 
reading in this home is seen as a very important event to serve 
many purposes, help with homework, job performance, gain 
information, and. for 'enjojrmer . ^ 

Seeing how hard Sally pushes to have the researcher tutor 
^ Teddy in the basic skills substantiates this view on the 
importance of ready. Teddy also felt this importance. -He 
missed only one tutoring session out of the six weeks I worked 
with him and that was ^^^hen the family went on a trip to Virginia. 

Television 

Television has only^ limited us'e in this family. It is 
a medium used for enjoyment and to gain infromation through- 
news programs. Sally, Phil, and Ora make it clear thafc they • 
prefer that Teddy read with .limited televisionV watching. As opposed 
^ to some homes, th'e television was rarely on wheh I visited the 
Crumshank home* 

The programs that were watched wre discussed for value rather 
than for sheer enjoyment. For instance, it was suggested that 
Teddy \>atch Wild Kingdom . Sally had ordered cards with different 
animals on them so that he could recognize them while lie watched 
^the programs. 
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Writing ' ^ 

Writing for the aduit^, centers around job related activities 
with little done beyond, Sally states, "After writing all day 
on the job, the only thing I flo is 'play these games. Seek and 
Find, occasionally I will xvrr'ite a letter, but i (ioult do it all 
the time." Writing is also* pretty much r^estiricted to demands for 
Phil and Ora. ' ' 

Xeddy writes out a grocery list everytime he is sent to 'the 
store on his owii.. When he goes away, he writes his iftother 
letters and he appears to enjoy writing imaginary stories during 
the tutoring session; Homework' is another tim^e for writing. ' I 
Teddy indicated his enthusia^ for writing by using a legal pad" 
for keeping his weekly jdurnal for me. The journal pages were 
very detailed and much timfe*was spent writing them,^,,.As^entioned, 
Teddy is very introverted which may be related to his penchant 
for writing things down. 

SUMARY 

Literacy Use _ ^ * 

Literacy use is woven throughout, the daily lives in both 
homes. There are some important differences depdning on tKe way 
the families are organized. In the Johnson family little wrijiing 
is done by the adults and more by th^ children. Games ape chosen 
for their value in aiding the children in school. There appears 
to be a greater use of television as an adjunt to readirfg in 
the Johnson family than in the Crumshank family. In essence 
there is a more informal atmosphere ^in the Johnson homq. The 
Crumshank family is carefully organized. with both acquisition 
and its use taken very seriously. 

Parents in both families are careful to provide support for 
their children's developmerjt. This contrasts sharply with tha 
school's perception reported in the earlier literacy report 
(Hymes, 1981). As a result there is little real meshing of the 
school and home support' systems. 

Although most of the participants 'in the study claimed that 
they did not like to read, I was struck by the information that J 
was brought out during conversation that had been gleaned from 
reading. For example, Ann, who cohsistently stated het dislike 
for reading, was usually reading a magazine when the researcher 
arrived. She also read a student bible which enabled her to win 
money in a contest at bible school naming chiiracters in the old 
and ^new testaments. When told by the researcher that she spent 
a lot of time reading for someone who didn't like to read>, she 
Stated thau she meant school books and long books. 
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Sam who stated that he read very little would engage me in 
conversation about news stories that he had read or about 
••\old magazines and comic books in the basement. Sam Jr. was the 
.only one who admitted that he liked to read. 

The games, even though played for jEun, appeared to be 
carefully selected ' to help develop certain skills in math 
;and reading. 

» • . , • * 

The Extended Family Support ' 

Mary sees one of her primary roles to be. the responsibility 
for literacy development in the home. However^ she is aware that ' 
Sam is the back up system. For -example, when .Sam arrives home 
from work he etarted out by asking is homework completed to 
both, children. ''What did you do today?" he will ask. will ' i 
inquire of Mary as to whether' or not there were problems with - 
the children... "Do- they have all the supplies that they, need" 
and "Who needs punishing?" Repealled every day during the 
class sessions that were conducted by the researcher during the 
strike. Sam and Mary act as monitors, watching and checking to 
make sure that the children's homewotk Is done and they try to 
explain things that the children don't know about. They also 
explicitly use homework to gain as much knowledge as they can 
for themselves. Even when Ann and Sam Jr, ^pretend to be "mad" 
with Sam and Mary, they seek them^ out for answers to most of 
their questions. EVen though Ann knows that Mary may not know 
how to work certain math problems; she seeks her help before, 
she calls a friend on the phone for hlep. She does the same 
with Sam, constantly articulating the support relationship^within 
the family. ^ , 

According to Ann, Junior is her "worst enemy"; however, she 
finds time to assist him with his homework and to play numerous 
games with him. The support system extends to other members 
of the family. This is evident by many concerns for Edna, and 
the way Mary and her sister keep the children involved in literacy 
events such as bibJLe school and getting together for other 
reiigiou3 events. . ' . 

Use of writing in the home by the children is limited to 
school work, stories that Junior writes, and Ann's diary. Sam's 
job requires writing but he does very little • beyond fill out 
his income tax. He says that his main reason for Tilting would 
be classified as work related as when he is doing carpentry work. 
The family doesn't make out grocery lists nor do they use a 
checking account. Mary states that she used to x^rrite letters 
but never mailed them just to get 'Junior interested in writing. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE ENVIRONMENT AND THE LIFESTYLES 
OF A DECLARED NON-READER AND DECLARED* READERS 



OVERVIEW 

This study shows through interview and observation that a 
child who says that he does not read, did in fact read considerably 
during the course o'f his daily routine. To gain a picture of the 
lifestyle and environment surrounding the declared reader and the 
declared .non-reader , three boys, one 13 ye^v old and two 12 year ' 
olds, were observed. Matt and Jon Drake were brothers raised in 
the same literacy supported' environment. Unlike his brother. 
Matt did not like^ to read. Matt had the same temperment and 
lifestyle as Thom Andrews, the third child in the study. Both 
boys were active, avid sports fans, who liked being with people. 



THE ANDREWS' BOYS 

The Andrews are a' low-middle income. Black family. Both ' 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews work. Mrs. Andrews has *a secretarial 
position, and does typing for her church and her friends. Mr. 
Andrews is a committeeman, a community activist, a deacon in his 
church and the union president on his job. Both parents have 
high school diplomas and, both have recently decided to attend 
college at some future time. 

The Andrews have two sons. Fred, the youngest boy,' is 
currently in the third grade, at Shortridge^^Elementary School. ^ • 
He is in the top academic tract and brings home all A^ and Bjs . 
on his report card. Prior to entering public school, he attended^ 
a private pre-school program. He learned phonetic reading skilla, 
writing and mathematics (addition, subtraction, and multiplication). ' 
At his mother's request, Fred was tested and granted early adinlttance 
to the first grade. * 

Fred's older brother, THom, afiso 'entered school with reading 
and math skills. He had attendecl a different p.re-school program 
and entered the first grade at six ye^^rs of age* Thom's first * 
grade teacher provided special reading lessons fur him in class 
and encouraged his mother to continue to work with him at home. 
Thom says that he likes to read. He is now 12 years old and in 
the seventh grade at Penniman Demonstration School* His report » 
card and California Achievement Scores (94th percentile) indicate 
that he is a good student. Thom is reserved and well-mannered 
in public J but lively and playful among his friends. His an 
avid sports fan, actively participating in organized track an^^ 
basketball. ^ . 




This is a very busy household. Thorn's sports teams compete 
in cities up and down the eaTst coast. His fa-ther, and sometimes ' 
the entire family, accompahy him on these trips. Mr. Andrews 
attends numer^ous meetings and events associated with his cojnmunity, 
political and union activities. In addition^,'^the family is very 
active in their church'. To manage all Vf thi^, the family has 
"become highly organized. Over the weekend, Mrs. Andrews prepares 
most of the meals for the week. Shopping is sone by the whole * 
family early on Saturday mornings* or on holidays. Most of the ' 
housework is done. by Mrs. Andrews at night while the rest of the 
family is sleeping. The family rises very early (5:00 a'm.) and * 
goes to bed early (before 10:00 p.m.). 

THE HOME AS LITERACY ENVIRONMENT " ' " 

Reading materials for the boys (books and magazines) are kept 
on shelves in each of the boys-' rooms. A set of encyclopedias 
are in a bookcase in the living-room.. Both boys like to do their 
homework and study lying on the living-room floor. Non-school 
related reading is usually done in ,the bedrooms. The^ availability 
of reading material and their placement in the house, in this 
'instance, appears to influence the frequency of their use. Thom 
uses his encyclopedias extensively for homework assignments, but 
n^kes less use of them for non-schqol related reading. -However, 
,Thom says' that he enjoys reading, and he reads the books, comics, 
iliagazines ai^d sports cards kept in his room*. 

' • 

Honiewoifk 

l\rs. Andrews closely supervises the homework of bouh boys. 
When dinner is finished, she sits with them, gives them' quizzes, 
organizes ^nd directs their written work,. tutors them in needed 
areas and. actively helps them on some occasions. In one instance, 
Thom had a science project due and a major test in history on the 
same day. Mrs. Andrews woi^ked on his project while Thom studied 
for the test. , * ' 

During the* summer and when the children miss school because 
of illness, Mrs. Andi^ews has the children use workbooks and the 
Cyclo teacher (a programmed learning * tool) to strengthen their 
math and English skills. 

Source of Reading Materials ' 

The public library is the major source for books. Magazines 
and animal cards were ordered through the*mail. Thom purchases 
books at sales in school and collects sports cards from bubble 
gum wrappers. 
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Importr.nce of Interests ' ^ 

With the Exception of comic bocks, most of the other reading 
materials in the Andrews* household appear to be read to acquire 
knoifirledge lit special interest area's: Mr." Andrews reads religious 
material; Mrs. Andrews searches magazines for recipes, coupons 
''.nd contests; the youngest; boy reads comics, animal cards -and 
sports cards; and'Thom reads sports stories,^ sports biographies, 
sports magazines, sports cards .and animal cards, comics, science 
fiction ^and \ove stbries. The science fiction and comics are 
read because they are enjoyed. H9wever, the love stories fit 
into the searc?i-f or-knowledge pattern.^ Mrs. Andrews says, "He's' 
(Thom) been reading a lot of love books too, recently. I guess 
he's tryi-ng to learn about the birds and the bees." 

^ The Newspaper 

The newspaper serves as a source of daily reading for the 
parents. They buy one of the city's major papers each day. In 
addition, they receive a community based paper weekly and buy a 
scopy Qf a second major .paper on Saturdays. Both parents reid* 
the newB,' especially political news.' Mrs. Andrews clips recipes, 
coupons andferestaurant specials. Mr, Andifews reads the sports' >^ 
and the 'children read the moyie listings and comic pages. » 

Classroom Observations * u 

Thom was observed in'^a math class at school. He was a quiet., 
intent student, paying close attentioa to the teacher's lecLure. 
Although other ptuSents in the class, were easily distracted, he* 
did not appear 'to no^tice when fwo visitors stopped to look in on* 
his class. The teachtejj asked questions periodically during his 
lecturef Thom did not raise his" hand to volunteer an answer; 
however, he knew the correct a^nswer when called upon. 

/ . ^ • " 

Parental Support • . * ' ^ . 

Thom 'a parents are deeply. concerned that both their 30ns 
receive a good education. Wien they were young, neither parent 
had considered college as one of their options.* They now See 
pallege as a means to personal and economic growth. Much of their 
time and ertergy is apetit .preparing their children so that they 
can go to college *and beypnd. Mrs. Andrews takes time off from 
work to visit her sons' schools; she establishes and m£\intains 
contacf wifh their teachers, and she closely supervises the boys' 
school woVk. During ihe summer, she provides regular practice 
in English and math skills. 

*' \ 

Bot-h parents also maintain a close supportive; relationship 
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with their children in other areas. All contests, plays and 
programs the children "^jarticipate in are attended by the entire 
family. Mr. Andrews goes to Thom's basketball games and track 
meets, in and out-of-town. When Mr. Andrews is unavailable, 
Mrs. Andrews accompanies Thom to track prac):ice. They feel it* 
is impoif'tant for him to have someone to cheer him on. Special 
accomplishments in school, sports, etc. are rewarded with clothing 
articles, new sports equipment or dinner out. Mr. Andrews takes 
the boys to sporting events; and the family eats out'frequently^ 
shops together, attends movies^, and vaca|:ions away each year. 

Thom's Activities 

• » 

As mentioned before, Thom likes sports. He. plays intramural 
basketball in school and belongs to a junior league basketball 
team that competes in various cities along the east coast. Iflien 
the neighborhood recreation center is open, h^ plays basketball 
with the high school boys 'in the community. Winter months, he 
plays footbai;). in the street. During the spring, summer and 
fall, he runs with a track team. Although he is small in stature, 
he is a skilled athlete and has won trophies and medals in both 
basketball and track. 

Thoui has many friends his own age, and he gets along v/ell 
with the teenagers in the neighborhood. His father is active in 
keeping peaceful relations among gang members in the community. 
This gives Thom a lot of opportunity to participate in activities 
(d£fhces, fairs and spprts) designed for the older boys. 

The Andrews encourage their sons' participation in the family 
church: Thom a ttend^"^ Sunday School, the meetings of several young 
peoples' organizations (BTU, Youth Church, etc.) and special 
religiou? sessions. He is on the choir andthe usher board and 
par*:icipates in church plays, spelling bees and speech contests. 
He I Won the local speech contest twice and h^s finished either 
first or second in the spelling bee. Prizes in these contests 
consist of plaques and religious books for all participants. Thom 
has read many of these books without any urging from his parents. 

With all of his activities, Thom has little, time for just 
reading that is not "School related. He makes time by reading on 
the trolley on the way to school each morning and while he is 
waiting for his mother, to leave work in the evening. 

THE DRAKE BOYS 

4 The Drakes have four children, three boys and one girl. 
They' ar'e a low income, Black family living in the same community 
as the Andrews family. Both. parents recently earned college degrees 
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in evening school and are now working on their Masters degrees. 
Mr. and Mrs. Drake have worked at various jobs through the yeats 
and have operated tx^o. businesses, a photpgrapli^ studio and a 
bicycle repair shop. They are currently state welfare recipients. 

i'^ Mr. Drake is a committeeman, community activist and coach 
of two track teams, his om team and a church team. He has served 
^on the board of two comjnunity organizations, taught in an alternative 
^ school during the rec<ant school, strike, counseled youths and adults 
on college programs aud tutored his classmates. As a volunteer, 
he 'teaches, Black history tfo f ormer gang memUers at the House of 
Umoja. 

Mrs. Drake als5 volunteers in community organizations and 
at the Longstreth School. She has tutored neighborhood children 
in reading and math, taught at the alternative school and serves 
as Judge of Elections. 

Both parents worked with thei,r children before they entered 
school. Reading and quantity concepts wet^ taught by ut^ilizing 
household items and playing games while traveling in the car.. 
/ With the exception of the ycSungest child, all of the children 
entered first grade with reading pnd math skills. . Mrs. Drake 
explained that the youngest childi received less preparation partly 
because she and her husband had le>ss time to spend teaching him , 
and because he matured later than \he rest 6f the children. She 
believes that a child, has to show a\ willingness to learn. The 
youngest child resisted het attempts to teach him, preferring to 
play instead. 

Jon, the oldest son, entered first grade reading on the 
Lippincott fourth grade level. Special arrangeme*nts were made 
for him to take reading with a grourth "grade class and later, he 
received enrichment in a reading^s kills center. He is.npw 13 * » " 
years old, in the eighth grade at Penniman School, and "doing well 
(91st percentile on the CAT). * * 

The Drakes' second oldest son^ Matt, went -to kindergarten 
for half a year,^ and then at his parents * request was transferred 
to first grade. At the time, Mrs. Drake was volunteering in 
Jon's first grade class. Since kindergarten \^as a half -day 
program. Matt had been spending the afternoons in Jon's first grade 
class. Matt could read at the second grade level when he started . 
kindergarten and his parents felt he could ^handle first grade.. 
At first all went well. Matt was successful in first and second 
• grade. By third grade, his marks began to decline. He mde no 
progress in the fourth grade. Mrs. Drake partly blames his 
teacher for this. She cites complaints by other parents that their 
children also did not progress. Although he received no grade 
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lower than a £ on his report ^ card, the -Drakes requested that 
Matt be allowed to remain in the fourth grade. His. second time 
in the fourth grade. Matt Advanced three levels in^raath and four 
leve3/s in reading. 'Matt is now a 12 yedr old, seventh grade 
student at Penniman School who says that he does not like to read. 

The Drake Household 

The Drakes run an informal household. The telephone is in 
constant ose, ^nd there is a steady stream of visitors (child;ren 
and adults). The Drake children have been taught* to be independent 
at an early age. Both parents attend evening coilegej^'so several 
nighta a week the children marfage alone. They feed themselves; 
do uheir homework,' clean-up and go to bed unsupervised. Although 
Mrs. Drake prepares most of the njeals, the three Oldfei: children 
can prepare meaJLs when necessary. The two oldest boys travel 
throughout the south, west and center city using 'public transporta- 
tion. TJiey visit relatives ard handle business (at banks, utility 
companies and at city hall) for 'their parents. 

Literacy activities are abundant in the Drake house. Both 
parents read and x^rite a great deal for their college courses. 
The children write notes informing, on each other's behavior. 
Messages are left at night for the parents telling t\iem of 
telephone. cglXs or reminding them of forms to sign and important 
activities at school. Somfitimes one of the children will leave 
a note expressing love. ^ 

The Drake parents constantly stress the importance of the 
written word. Mr. Drake often has the children read papers he 
has written for school. One one occasion, the parents had a b^d 
^experience on a bus excursion. Mr. Drake wrote 9 letter to the 
"bus company to coimrtain. 'The incident had involved loud, abusive 
language on the part of the driver and Mr^^Drake. The letter 
made use of formal jEnglish and higher level vocabulary. Mr. Drake 
had the children re^d the' letter, and explained bo them that the 
letter *was written in its 'educated' form- to add force' to the 
complaint. ' * * ^ 

Mr. 'Drake considers himself a non-reader. He* .frequently 
remarks in front of the children that Mrs^. Drdke reads more than 
normal, and that he wishes he could read as much as she does. 
However, gbservation revealed that he actually >-eads a great deal 
in conjunction with his daily activities. During meals, he reads 
the sports sections of the newspaper and selected news stories. 
He collects and reads Bulletin Almanacs. He*alis all but two of 
the Almanacs dating from 1924 to 1976. He has college catalogues 
from across the country that he^ studies to ^p Ian his owu career 
and to counsel others. During thetrack se^^ison, he reads track 




journals, track stats and literature sent by other track clubs 
and associations, 

Krs, Drake reads |qr extended periods .of time, sometimes 
through the night. She says that mystery books help her to relax 
between work or study sessions, * • 

The Home as a Literacy Environment 

The Drake house is filled with reading materials. Newspapers 
can be seen on the couch, tables and chairs. There is a floor' 
to ceiling bookcase on the enclosed porch. Other book shelves 
are in the second floor hall and two of the bedrooms. On various 
occasions, books were "seen on the bathtub edge, radiators and 
the bathroom floor. Book types include: early years bqpks 
(Dr. Seuss, Bernstein books, Disney collections, etc,); young 
people books (mysteriep, sport biographies, \adventure stories, 
etc. - many bought hy the childi:en themselves); reading texts 
(workbo"oks and texts given to Mrs.. Drake when she was a classroom 
volunteer)-; science, history, ihath and English texts collected 
from the parents' school days; poetry, dram^ and short story 
anthrlogies found in thrift shops; language" books (Latin, German, 
Spanish); Black history and Black authored literature; and assorted 
texts on track techniques and track personalities. 

Source of Books 

When the children were younger, Mrs. Drake subscribed to 
book clubs and magazines such as Ranger Rick ^nd National 'Geographic, Jr 
She also .regularly attended Books for Tots (a government sponsored 
program designed to bring books into low income hbmes) . Other 
reading materials were bought at thrift shops or school book sales. 
The three older children purchase many of their own books. Even 
Matt, who says he does not like to read, has bought more than ^ 
twenty'books with his own money. He says, like collecting 

'books. I don't read it that much, but I, like collecting them... 
So if I would do (sic) want to read them, I^vcould read them and 
plu6 I just have to have them." 

Another source of reading material, ^usually associated with 
school, <is the encyclopedia. The Drake children use their set 
frequently to pursue an interest, to check something they saw 
on television, or to settle an argument. These uses are in 
addition to the general use by students and teachers to look up 
specific topics for specific items of information in school. 

Homework 

Except for the' youngest child, homework is an independent: 
project^. All of the children do tl^eir homework together around 
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the dining room table. If help is needed, parents usually refer 
the children to dictionaries and resource bodks instead of giving 
direct answers. If their is a problem with math, Mrs. Drake 
uses similar examples to show the child how to solve the problem 
on his own. Only written papers are directly edited by the parents. 
Otherwise parental involvement in homework consists of the questions: 
"Is yoCir homework done?" and "Is there anything else you' can study?" 

Television 

Time spent watching television not only reduces available 
reading time in the Drake house, it also lessens family inter- 
action. The Drakes have two television sets. For a period of 
about two months both televisions were kept in the .pfirents' 
bedroom. Mr. Drake felt that the children were watching too 
much. Without the TV, the children talked to each o'ther and to 
their parents more,^ relating stories they had seen on TV or 
at the 'movies. They played cards together (pinochle, gin, 500 
rummy, solitaire) often with either br both parents and* taught' * ; 
their 7 year old brother to play solitaire. / 

The Newspaper 

Everyone in the family makes use of the newspaper: parents 
read the news items and sports pages and do the crossword puzzles 
or word games; daughter uses the front page articles and editorials 
for school; youngest son looks at the comics and does the mazes 
and the Missipg Pieces puzzle; ^Ider boys read movie and TV 
listings and the comics. 

Classroom Observations 

Matt enjoys getting good grades. He is attentive and ' 
responsive in the classroom. A math class was observed in which 
the teacher spent most of the class period going over problems 
that had been assigned for homework. Matt raised his hand for 
every question.* ,Other children in the classroom were talking and 
writing in their notebooks, but- Matt *s attention remained 
directed at the teacher. He was .called upon several times to 
give an answer. He was correct each time. - * 

Jon was observed in a Spanish class. He sat at a lunchroom- 
like table that made it necessary for him to turn away from the 
^ table to see the tacher. Jon 'Seldqm did this. He sat through 
most, of the class with his eyes on his notebook. The teacher's 
approaich involved a lot of interaction between students and 
teacher. While -the class was reviewing the homework, Jon 
occasionally raised his hand to answer questions. When he had 
given his answei;, he returned to studying his notebook. Sometimes 




he ^o^atinued to look at his book even when his hand was up in the 

air. ; ; • 

The ^second part of the lesson consisted of Spanish conversa- 
tion. This produced a* lot of laughter as the students tried to 
conduct a conversation with the teacher solely^ in Spanish. Jon., 
did not participate in this part. He kept his back* to the teacher, 
looking at his notebook. He did nojt join in a^y of the laughter. 

At the end of class, the teacher returned quiz papers from 
a previous' class. Jon had an A-. * ^ 

Parental Support Activities 

The Drakes recognise their children's abilities and 
consciously seek ways to encourage their development. The 
following are examples of their efforts; 

All of the children were told to sit and watch a television 
movie, '^Master Xiller*'. The movie detailed the early life of 
a Kung Fu master, the rigorous physical and mental training he 
had to undergo, and the fantastic feats he was capable of 
performing as a result of his training, (The parents wanted 
the childreh to see what a man is capable of is he has discipline 
and training.) 

<( 

Jon wanted* to play outside, but Mr. Drake insisted that he. 
remain and watch the entire program. Jon returned to his seat 
showing displeasure. There was an unfhappy expression on his face, 
his eyes were directed at the floor during most of tlie movie. 
He showed no sign of laughter during the funny scenes and made no 
contributions to the talk abotlt the film. Matt and the other 
children discussed the film, laughed and otherwise seemed to enjoy 
the movie. 

In another instance,* Mr. ^ake began teaching the family 
Spanish. Both parenfs had discussed their desirf. for their children 
to be bilingual. Mr. Drake had studied Spanish and is a proficient 
speaker of the language. During the school strike, he began 
teaching the family (and outside children who attended tutoring 
lessons in the Drake home) Spanish vocabulary and. usage. These 
lessons ceased v;hen the school reopened. 

• 

One night Mr. Drake began the lessons again for the family 
only. He taught the words for vegetables, meats, etc., words that 
would normally be used during dinner. Everyone, including the 
mother participated. 

These lessons lasted for only two nights. However, the Drakes 
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still speak of the children learning Spanish before they reach 
high school. 

Another type of support is provided by the- man/ family 
discussions that revolve around literacy related issues. The 
following typical dinner table conversation is illustrative. 

Should Wrigley's Spearmint Gum have all 
capital first letters? My teacher says no. 

Your teacfier says no because she assumes 
the gum's name is Wrigley's arid the k_id of . 
'gum is spearmint. I think the whole thing 
is the name so it should all be capitals. 

I agree with your mother. 

You all need to learn that teachers are 
not always right, just as all books are 
not always right. 

For a while, Matt and. his sister tell the family jokes that 
they have learned in school. Then: ^ 

Jon Today, my teacher said, "Woe is . 

that right? 

Mr. Drake That's right grammatically, but the 
V expression is "Woe is me". 

Matt and Jon's Activities 

Careful observations were made of the two brothers' activitifiS 
to see if what they did could explain why one brother said he 
liked to read and the other brother said he did not. 

Matt is very active: he has a paper route, he takes his 
younger brother to the movies at least twice a month, he spends 
a lot of time watching television, .he plays football and baseball 
in the street, he spends his own money to go to Phillies games, 
he played Little League baseball until his team disbanded, he 
plays intramural basketball in school and runs track and cross 
country for his father's team* In addition, he sings on the school 
choir and participates in church spelling-bees, speech contests 
and plays. Matt says that the reason he doesn't like -to read is 
that it takes too much time. 

I 

Jon differs from his brother and Thom Andrews. Physically, 
he is a year older and stocky. He likes sports, but he is not 
as active as the other boys. He joined the intramural volleyball 
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team in schooJL this year and does well in it. This is the first 
organized sport he has volunteered to take part ih since he became 
3tocky. When he was younger and smaller, he ran on his father's 
track team. As he gained vlfLght, he became unhappy id.th track 
and refused to participate in any sport activity he did not 
organize himself. 

« 

Football is his favorite sport, but the part he enjoys best 
is organizing and directing the play of others. He seldom watches 
a complete game on televisici; yet, after school, on x^eekends, 
in a drizzle, he is in the park or on the street playing ball. ^ 
He says, "I am basically the captain and trainer of the team". 

Jon has many varied interests and literacy activities can 
be identified in most of them. U^'is a loyal Star Trek fan. He 
watches all the Star Trek reruns, owns sevetal Star Trek records, 
is OTiting a science fiction book based on the Star Trek idea. 
He had been writing t\iis book for more than .a year in long hand. 
Then he started typing his handwritten notes.* He says that he 
enjoys editing his typed papers. Mpre recently, he said that he 
was composing while he tjrped. He says that he has had no spelling 
errors,. only errors of omission and punctuation. 

This interest in Star Trek has led Jon to seek out and read 
material on astronomy, space colonization and exploration, and 
astronaut training. His major source for this information is the 
public library and the encyclopedia. Other areas Jon researches 
include; ships and weapons, military uniforms and training, 
refrigeration, animals and mythology. 

Music is also one of Jon's favorite pastimes. He has had 
piano and clarinet lessons for a short peiod o^ time. The piano 
lessons ceased when he lost access to a borrowed piano, and 
the clarinet was returned to school when his parents had to urge 
him too much tp practice. Recently, he wanted to le'**n to play 
the bass guitar. Lessons weren't available in school and his 
parents couldn't afford private lessons. Jon saved money to 
restring an old electric guitar and used practice books to learn 
to play at home. However, he does not oractice consistently. 
Jon Is a membet of the school choir and the school Barbershop 
Quartet. Both boys can read music, though neither parent has a 
background in music. 

Most of Jon's time is spent listening to music. He likes 
classical music as well as raps. He has composed some of his own. 
raps. These' are taped rather than written on paper. ^Taping takes 
,less time and allows him to hear; what he has composed. 

Jon reads more than the othe*r boys. When he is not seeking 
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information, he reads mystery stories, comics, and science fiction 
There is also a lot of reading connected with the gomds he likes ^ 
to play, football and Dungeons and Dragons. In talking about how 
he prepares himself tb act as manager and trainer for his football 
•team, he said: 

» 

I've read the football^ article in. the encyclopedia 
a couple of times, and I have a game called NFL 
Football Strategy. It's a game, 'all right, but it 
•also has football plays, t'endencies and strategies 
.of football teams and lapses of football teams - 
what they don't seem to do dn emergencies. 

The other game. Dungeons and Dragons, implements a number 
of literacy skills: reading and comprehension: - the game.*s 
directions are lengthy and intricate. Numerous handbooks and 
guides are solt to supplement the basic game kit: vocabulary - 
characters and their abilities have to be clearly' defined for 
the participants to play t.he game properly; writing - descriptions 
of dungeons and characters must be ^vrritten out in detail for 
future reference. The following is Jon's description of wha*t he 
has to do as a Dungeon Master: 

V I have. to lead them Cthe players) through the 
dungeon, and every evil character they meet, I'm 
the/^vil character. I'm the* mind of the character. 

It (the game) involves dice, little books and 
dungeons. Dungeons is x^here they try to find 
gold. The dice determines the moves, the hits 
and the strikes-. — I— read- the* books to reference 
evil characters and what is in the room itself. 

For the characters there's certain characteristics 
they need to have. OK, I take three six-sided 
dice. The highest they can score is an eighteen, 
and the higher the better. And' there's six or 
seven characteristics they need to have. OK, 
on the side of a loose leaf paper they have these 
initials: D - dexterity. That shows the speed 
and agility of the person. Uhn, G - for consti- 
tution. That's their strengttj\ind endurance. 
S - for strength, W - for wisdom and Ch - for 
charisma, that's how good they are/do their 
courage. 
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When asked why he, needs the book and paper, he said: 
- 

That (the book) describes the character. 
Well these, what l!ve just explained, go on * 
separate pieces of paper, the characters 
^lames and their hit points and armor class, 
Noj7 hit points is (sic) when that particular 
person hap been hit, ^ OK, by a sword or anytliing, 
* You take away so many hit points tq show'their 
damage or wounds and the lowest hit ppints you 
can gee is negative ten on the integer scale 
and that shows the person'is dead,' 

« 

I write who the character is, what his ability 
is, how much money, and what his* weapons. But 
whoever I give that piece of papei;-^, the. 
person, they give their chracter tnfeir name, 
OK, and they control Che character's action. 
Also they get to choose from different characters: 
a cleric - that's a'^priest who's involved in, . 
^ , let's say witch/ sorcery, a thief who's good .at 

stealing, OK, an assassin is a very good marksman, 
a half ling - that's a cross bejtwe^en a dwarf 
and a human— 'grows about to a maximum height 
of five feet. • . 

Creativity, mathematics, organization, planning, reading and 
writing aire all in a game Jon' and his classroates go to school 
early to play before class begins. 
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SUMMARY 



All, three of the boys observed in this study demonstrate 
that literacy plays an important role in their livens, despite 
the fact that one of them did not like to read and viewed himself 
as a non-reader. Furthermoi^ much of this literacy activity was 
in nb ^ay related to regular school work. Reading and writing 
simply occur in the pursuit of ^orts, in the process of playing 
a game, or in the course of a dinner conversation. 

Moreover, environment and lifestyle do not appear to be . 
determining factors in whether a child will like or dislike reading 
Intdrviqws with the boys in the study, however, suggest that 
the perception of. reading as work produces k negative effect. 
Matt viewed reading as "when a person gets /something with 
writing on it and studies it and tries to figure out what it 
means". In contrast his brother Jon, who iikes to read, saysy 
"Reading is taking in knowledge to have a fereater yocabulary and 
to heighten your skill of comprehending."/ 

; • • ' . ^ . • 

One implication appears obvious. If/ reading could be 
vprojected as^a means to acquire knowledge in areas 6f interest, 
and if high interest activities such as iootbaH and Dungeons 
and Dragons 'could be incorporated into riding programs, 
many non-readers should come to realize that they like .to read. 
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"SOME SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF LITERACY 
Reflections of a Backyard Ethnographer*^ . 

BACKGROUND 

Vue Yang^s a young man of 25, sat patiently beside the pastor 
until it was 'time, to give a bible reading in Hmong. During his 
two-minute reading, the Hmong in tjie congregation looked up to 
listen, and the Americans seemed to relax and let the music of the 
language was over them. After the service, I. was introduced to 
Vue. as an English teacher who v;as interested in the refugees in 
the neighborhood. He invited me to visit at his home. 

I took up the invitation despite a cold and a, sore throat. 
Finding tKeir row house, the only one intact in a row of gutted 
and abandoned structures, I rang the bell and waited. I was 
•welcomed into a second floor apsfrtment. Tyo old beds ^ere pushed 
together against one wall, where two babies were'sleebing in heaps 
of blankets. Plants^ crowded a table next to a. TV against the otlier 
wall. On the bathroom door, there wa3 a magazine picture of a very 
muscular wrestler gritting his teeth. As soon as my cold became 
apparent, yue's wife, Lee, cut some giner root and rubbed.it on my 
neck and arms. This was the beginning of a friendship that is 
still in process. 
« * 

Vue and Lee are among more than 150 families who have come 
from the hilltops of Laos, via abysmal Icamps in Thailand, and 
have somehow ended up scattered in West Philadelphia rov7houses 
and apartments. In a subsistance "farming society,, where rice 
provided the staple, and opium a source of cash, there was little 
need for reading and writing. Most Hmong did not learn how. *The 
few who did learned in Laotian schools, using the Lao language. 
The setting has changed from warm rice and opium fields to a sno^sry 
urban maze of institutions* English speakers, and print. 

^ What kinds o^ problems have, to be solved by these refugees 
that involve literacy? How are they solved? After teaching pre- 
literate refugee women in the ^local library basement and their 
husbands at the Community College downtown, I became convinced that 
language and literacy programs could become more effective and 
useful only to the extent that they consider x^hat literacy mearls to 
their participants. What 'Des school mean tc^them? What does 
literacy mean? \^at is read and written by whom? 

■ ' C . . ' - , 



^'All names have been changed 
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^ To begin to look at these questions, I arranged to spend 
four weeks with Vue and Lee and their two children. Weekday 
evenings were characterised by meals together after our respective 
days of st^idying, childcare; and teaching. Weekends afforded more 
time for visiting, sewing, and excursions (i,e. to Reading to visit, 
a sick brother, or' to the Spectrum^for an evening of wrestling), 

• My first discovery was that four weeks was time enough for. 
aittle more than laying"" the foundations of a friendship - where 
' friendship grows from sharing not only great adventures, bur. also 
daily routines. Also, as I loo^t,^^^^^ on whMe Vue and Lee navigated 
their way^ through welfare and educational bureaucracies, ^"bmmunity 
activities, and a variety of interactions with both Americans and 
Hmong, I made many discoveries. . ^ 

'l will suggest in these pAges that literacy, as one among > 
many language skills, can be ^iewed as: 

1) a tool used for negotiating with new institutions, 

2) a tool possessed by those who mediate between culture 
groups, and - ^ 

3) a tool »assopiated with articulating new social status i 
a changing social order. 

* 

By describing some glimpses I have caught through my keyhole, 
I hope to create a framework in which literacy ,can'be examined as 
an addition as well" as a change agent in a whole communicative 
economy with profound effects on the relationships of the participants. 

LITERACY AS A TOOL FOR NEGOTIATING WITH J^EW INSTITUTIONS 

One. Tuesday afternoon, Vue received a letter fr3m his caseworker 
saying that he had to show" up at .her office Friday morning, or his 
case would be "closed". The letter instructed him to bring four 
documents with him, including one which had to be stamped by an 
agency several miles away, (and not easily accessible by public 
transportation), and others which required picking up various forms 
with signatures from several other places. 

• 

« Vue had already planned to take off from school on Thursday 
afternoon to pay phone and electric bills. He< says he has to pay 
them in cash, because if he puts more than a very small amount of 
money, in a checking account, hi3 benefits x^ill be cut. This left 
only Thursday morning, sinc^ He had a test in school on Wednesday 
that he felt he could not miss.- 

, That evening, Vue spertt time usually used for homework to , 
fix his bicycle. He knew that he» could not cover all necess^ary 
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bases on foot in one day... He called his English teacher to tell ' 
her h& would be absent on 'Thursday and "*i?i;iday» 

* '( 

On Friday, Vue reported to his ca^^eworRer with all of the 
forms. His signature was required, as was Lee|s. Vue got home ^ 
by midday, when he took over Vatching the children. Lee and I 
repeated the journey on the Broad Street subway to ^ive the second 
signature, 1 showed her how to distinguish- North-bound from 
South-bound,* and how. to f ind tlie right stop to get off for future 
reference, 

• ' • \ 

At the welfare office, we waited in bolted-down wooden seats 
for Lee's name to be called. On tjie wall across from where we 
were sitting were two ^written signs: "EFFECTIVE 11-8-81 Foodstamps 
will be given but only between 2:30 - 3:30 pm" and "PLEASE NOTE: 
Any foodstamps not picked up within five days will be returned to 
HarrisjDurg".. tee'.s name was called., * She signed the form and we 
left. 

Vue is among the better-educated Hraong who fled from Laos. 
The son of a to\m merchant, he was able to attend school for four 
years before becoming a soldier. He guesses, with no> aid from 
birth documents, that he was about twelve or thirteen when he left 
school to become a soldier. By then he had already acquired. what 
would be some* prd?:ious coding and decoding skills with print. 

Vue comments that he likes his present caseworker because . 
"she help us everything". Jnst lucky, he reflects. Irj.his 
other house in a different neighborhood, the old caseworker 
"...window broken, he don't care. No heat, he don't do anything. 
New baby born, he don't help extra money. ^' Some neighbors have 
difficulty even \d.th the "good" caseworker. Xi, an older woman 
living ojie floor below, does not know how to decipher forms, 
letters br bills. Preparing the required documents is an 
insurmountable task for her. ,One evening Vue disappeared with 
a pan full of meat. Returning to the apartment, he explained that 
he had intervened with the caseworker on Xi's behalf, getting 
"125 and $60 for 'gas .on two occasix)ns. She therefore lets- the 
Yang family use her overt from time to time to . save on their o\m 
gas bill. 

Wlien Xi cannot** solve q problem, she sometimes, brings it to 
Vue. When' Vue is stufck, he turns to me or to another American 
in his church. He had done this on many occasions with puzzling 
bills or difficult homework.* Sometimes, a favor is returned in 
kind, as Illustrated abov^e with Xi and her gas money. Other 
requests for help cause conflict, 

Vue had been complaining £or a couple of days about a man 
who wanted him to writ^ a fraudulent letter to welfare. Lo, 

* v 

y 

# 
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case-worker/ client , co-tenant or urban neighbor pose new 
possibilities and ^jressfures for different kinds of interaction ' 
in this new setting. 

LITERACY AS A TOOL USED BY THOSE • ' ' 

MO MEDIATE BETWEEN CULTURE GROUPS 

Members of 'Vue's church feel their way as they accommodate 
the hefty new population of refugees. Incorporating the Hmong ^ 
into religious life was a priority. On any gxven Sunday, one oxf%. 
several Hmoi -^-^uples are baptized, -.becoming full members of the^ 
"church famil ^ ' ^ 

' \ 

Vue used to spend several hours each Saturday studying the 
bible with the pastor. Thus prepared, he led Sunday school bible 
les6ons in Hmong, for those who could not understand English. 
The group consists mostly of jiew arrivals, womeh, and oldet men. 
With the Lao bible and English. bible close at hand, Vue is able 
to syditl\esize each lesson to convey to the Hmong. 

Until their language mastery improves, newcomers depend on 
those like Vue to open a sort of life line with the church, 
permitting exchange of information and participation that would 
otherwise be impossible. In a conversation with me over a' year 
ago, the pastor confided his difficulties at that time because 
the Hmong leader/ translator moved with many in his clan to resettle 
in Rhode Island. To his relief, Vue has moved into this position, 
bringing '^wisdom" from the American religiou$ leader into' the 
world Qf* the Hmong, and providing a way* for them t;o become part ^ 
of the A (fhurch community. \ * 

Oh the o'ther hand, when Vue does his short reading for the 
whole congregation, he is, in one sense, bringing a bit of Hmong 
culture over for consumption by Americans, His seat next to - 
the pastar during the service, and , his name printed in the service 
program' legitimize both the task, dnd Vue himself as mediator in 
such an exchange. . ^ 

* Because of his accessibiJLity through language, I suspect, 
Vue has been called by several homeovming congregation members 
offerinp^him small x^zages for x^zork in their homes. When* he is 
unable to comply with all offers witb his one precious Saturday, 
he is usually free to supply the name of an alternate. 

I 

Vue's role as mediator extends past the boundaries of the ' * 
church. During my hpmestay, a social worker from a neighboring 
church called, asking him to- translate a sign from English to , 
Hmong that requested users of a free clothing room limit what 

they took. She had gotten his name as an able x^riter, and 

* V 
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living six blocks away, had asked Vue to claim that Lo lived with 
him in order to pick up a welfare check at Vue's address. I 
arrived one afternoon tc^ find Lo^and Vue in frank discussion. 
When Lo left, Vue was angry. ^"He want me to cheat for him.; .he ' 
not my relative, he not help me anything. He itrake trouble for me". 
Vue felt that^the request was inappt>opriate, and that it jeaporSized 
his o™ standing with welfare. I advised him not to do it, as 
had another American. 

I'm not sure why Vue was called upon for this favor. He is . 
neither a neighbor, nor a clan member. I suspect it may be 
related to the fact that Vue is among few literate household 
heads who would be able to perform the task. This remains to be 
better understood. 

^ Vue later received a call £rom Vang X., who he explains, is 
**boss of the Hmong .in Philadelphia".^ Because Vang was among the 
first to arrive in the city and become quickly bilingual, he was 
hired by a social service agency that resettled hundreds of 
Hmong families. Thus, Vang is the prime mediator between the 
caseworkers and the Hmong population in the area. Not coincidentally, 
I'm told, the X. family (clan) members seem to fare best in^matters 
that require attention from the social service system. For example, 
Vue said that when he first arrived, Vang called "the police when 
Lee was in labor. ' He did not take the time^to accompany, the 
couple to the hospital as he , did for certain othe^ families. 
Speaking very little English at tlie time, Vue felt helpless when 
the doctors decided to p'erform a Cesarean oh Lee. ^e is sure that 
it coijld have been avoided with the right advocacy. ^In Laos, Vang . 
would appropriately be expected to aid meirfbe.rs of his /own clan. 
As a caseworker in Philadelphia, he is seen 'by Americans as a 
representative of "the Hmong" and is asked to be an advocate, for 
members of many clans. The old and new expectations do not always * 
harmonize. . ' ' 

Vang, then, asked Vue to do' tMs favor for Lo. While * 
listening to the Americans on one Hand, Vue felt, I suspect, 
trapped by powerful social arid political pressures from within 
the Hmong community. , The^dilemma had no clear solution. As the 
phone continued to ring, and Vue's homework lay neglected, he 
shouted in exasperation, "Too many calls! Too many questions."* 
With that, he pulled the phone wires out of the wall and /sat down 
to do his homework, complaining, "Everybody want something from me I" 

From these exaiSples, it becomes clear that decoding and' 
composing documents play an important role in economic survival. 
Those who have literacy skilly must use them' to gain and maintain 
benefits, and those who don't must often rely on those who do. 
Who may rely on* whom is problematic, l^ere dependence relationships 
once resided within families and clans, new categories such as 

♦ 
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contacted him immediately. That evening, he put aside his homework, 
and wrote and remote the message, until he was satisfied that it 
was well done. The social worker picked it up that evening, thanking 
him for the effort. * " 

' ♦ ' 

This woman then, a community worker , depended on Vue to 
convey information to Hraong people using the service's of her own % 
church. He is therefore becoming a mediator for the neighborhood 
as well as for his own church. , 

Vue spends time; deliberately cultivating relationships with * 
Americans. Before I moved bi with him, he would often call me , 
on the telephone for no appajcent reason but to chat. One aftemooa 
during the homestay when I t^xtn^di to his apartment, I found him-^ 
going systematically througu his memo-pad phone directory calling 
each American, one by one. The content. of each conversation was 
mpre or less the same, as he asked each person what was ''up" and 
spoke of his ox^ stat^ of affairs. My impression was that he * 
enjoys trying to keep his American "friends", including teachers, 
church members, (and oddballs like ethnographers) engaged as long 
as possitle;,^ His decision with Lee to allow me to live with them 
for a month\was another daring move to allow an American into his 
world. 

Incorporation of Americans into Vue's' life surely has its 
benefits, but it must also have its price. .Six months before I 
met Vue and Lee, I had asked one of my students- and his family 
about the, same homestay arrangement. My student had agreed, but « 
subsequently had, to reneg oh the invitation, he explaine^l, because 
of a dissenting brother-in-law. 

After I jnoved in with Vue and Lee, this student began "accidentally"' 
kicking Vue repeatedly during soccer games. His wife asked suspicous 
questions of Lee at church. Vue and Lee asked which Hmolig people 
I had told about the homestay - and asked that I keep the arrangement 
private. LVdidn't know whether the conflict arose out of jealousy, 
suspicion, or some other factor. ' 
« • 

, At one point, 1 asked Vue and Lee if they wanted me to leave. 
They 'assured me that I could, stay, but their request for'my 
discretion made it clear what a sensitive issue this was. There 
is surely ground for much investigation to better understand what 
is gained and what is sacrificed to become a bridge between two 
culture groups. 

LITERACY AS A TOOL ASSOCIATED WITH ARTICULATING 
^ NEW SOCIAL STATUS t& A CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 

The Ncv* Year: Tradition and Cliange 
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Last November, my oldest student, 58-7year-'old Jpu, invited 
me^to joiirher in New Year's* preparations/ ^ She led me to a^home 
on Powelton Avenue wher^e 30 Hmong women wfere crowded into one . • ' 
room, ' \^r^pping themselves with cplorful sashes over black velvet 
garb. Coin and silver-bedecked children ran in and out from the 
street, playing with each oter. Jou's daughter helped the other 
women bind their hair in dsirk turbans wit;h striped bands criss- 
crossed on their heads. One lovely^ teenager, heavily laden with 
coins and beads, with black velvet wraipped around her calves, threw 
on'a shiny green ^ilk jacket, over her- dress. Across the btick, 'in 
l^rge letters, whs printed: "ROLLER DISCO". ' ' j 

A couple of months before the New Year pelebration, a meeting 
of the Hmong Association /as called. A couple of hundred Hmong 
went by bus to gather, ^t the Indochinese Center. ^ The Association 
is headed by .Vang (the Hmong social work-er) who is in his thirties. 
Jom's son showed me a flyer, in Hmong, with instruatiohs and news 
of committee responsibilities for different aspects of the affair. 
It outlined financial arrangements, job responsibilities, and* 
subsequent meeting times. * ^ 

In the'Mlls of Laos, Neij Year wasvan event anticipated all 
year. Heads of clans in each\illage, aiw^ya the eldest men, 
met to arrange the event. Apparently New Year's festivals were ^ 
planned at . different * timds for different places, in order that 
villages might reciprocally inVite-one another as thay took turns 

^ hosting, the activities.* Xoung men and women would line up in ro^s 
facing each oth^r, ' thrcjwing back and forth a cloth' ball that the 

"^girls had made* from,, their sewing scraps. Boys would sing, serenading, 
beginning a "process of courtship -that would become manifest with 
a rash Qf jnarr-iagefs following the New Year. * - 

* 

How has literacy as a new communicative mode jf^layed a part in 
changing the socia;L order? Previously, meetings would be called 
by word of 'mouth by a household head. ^ Responsibilities were ^ 
delegated and capried out accordingly.. As Hmong people find them- 
selves spread through thfe city, written materials become useful 
to organize meetings* and arrange for bus transportation. As 
information sharing begins to depend on a literate mode, what happens 
to the role of * elders i,n leadership? How will decisions be made 
when young people are those. that have, direct access to information 
and resources? ' 

On the second day of the New Year festivities, costumed young 
men and women lined up facing 6ne another on a strip of park grass 
In Philadelphia's Germantown. They threw green tennis balls back 
and forth. Jou complained that the boys didn't know the*words to 
the songs anymore. * How can a tlmong boy impress a girl with blessings 
and prayers he Jias memorized? These skills will no longer be 
be crucial to prove himself a good husband. In an environment where 
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information is recorded on paper, what traits x^ill be sought or 
desired in a mate? 

In the first sections of this paper, I have given some examples 
^ to illustrate how boundaries of interaction change as Hmpng new- 
comers encounter their literate environment. As a young man with 
ev^n limited literacy skills, Vue finds himself in the sometimes 
desireable, sometimes confusing position of helper, negotiating . 
f-or himsejf and othersj^ith American institutions. In the ' 
•second section, it is- posited that thos6 same skills enable Vue - 
to act as mediator, facilitating cpmmunication betx^een Hmong and 
•Americans through a variety of tasks and acclivities. I suggest 
further that as a result of these functions and uses of literacy, 
Vue is gradually changing his status in a changing social order. 

When I first mec Vue, he complained that ^e had no family 
member's nearby. His mother is in Minnesota, and his bi other and 
sister re. in in Thailand. To illustrate his plight, he commented 
. tha,t x^hen he held a party for his first son, many people came to 
eat and enjoy themselves. Ijlis invitation has, not been reciprocated 
with invitations to parties that have been held ^in the neighborhood. 
He feels isolated and exploited, apart from his *f amily and clan. 

The Craft Sale 

/ 

It takes little time for an outside observer to discover the 
talents of Hmong women. Returning to trie apartment in the after- 
noons, I would often. find Lee rockirig'her youngest child on -her 
back in a brightly embroidered baby c^arvler," while sewing decorative 
squares. Characterized by tiny precise stitches, reverse applique, 
and stunning colors, the handiwork is awesome. . To my delight, 
Lee often works with her sister and mother, as well as other passers 
through. All are happy to chatter or sit quietly as I join the^i 
with my. crocheting. From such gatherings, T imagined a party ir\ 
which friends could come to look at the crafts, and Hmong x^omen 
couid display their pieces for sale. So it x/as planned. The 
party succeeded to the tune of $700 of collective sales. The 
money was distributed to the individual artists xirhose pieces x^ere 
sold. 

I suggested to Vue and Lee that each x^oman contribute one or 
two dollars for a kitty to cover ref reslunents for the party, and ' 
to start some collective savings for renting craft fair tables, 
or even^eventually saving for a storefront. Vue spoke out: "Hmong 
people can each" pay for food at the party, but not .to save mon^y* 
toget-her. ^ly name 'Yang,*, I help 'Yang*. We don'^t trust money 
together." ' - ' • 

j There were the divisions;' starkly cl^ar. Family helps family, 
clan Helps x^ithln clan. Cooperation x^as only possible to repay 
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the Am,3rican authority. An, interesting conflict then arose. 
By miscommunication between myself and another American who x^as 
keeping ^Qks, money was not collected, even' for reimbursing me 
for the rwreshraents, ' I brought'it to Vue's atter.cion, "Don't 
worry", he comforted >me. He^ would collect the moeuy from the 
people in Sunday school. He could not collect from the other^^: ' 
"They not obey me", he commented, "But people in my churdh, I 
think we can help you", A new unit of co9peration Is beitig 
formed - members of a congregation who can be infljuenced to act 
by a young man x^;ho may or may not sharq ^heir nafne, * ' \ 



Vue once commented to me', 'H don't \iavi family' here - I 
have my church. People help me, give me a desk, dresser, 
chair,,," Indeed, the church has been a souifc)e of furtiit'ure and 
clothing for Lee and Vue, Individual congregation members have, 
during my^ homestay, lent a space heater whfen the heat w,as broken, 
moved to investigate the delay in bringing Vue's brother over 
from ^Thailand, among other things,- They have provided these 
.things for 'which, iri the past, Vue. could only turn to "family" 
(clan), for dependable .aid, . , , 

It remains' to be seen, how, as newcomers adapt to their new 
urban environment, literacy xiill take ^its 'place witftin the communi 
cative economy. ^Likewise, as the new mode of communication 
enters the social fabric', we can look on with interest at the 
impact of literacy, on the process by which relationships between 
people evolve and change. 



Note: On Being an Ethnographer 



It would l?e easiest to say that I wanted to understand my 
students, in ordfer to be .more effective as a literacy teacher, 
that*. I wanted to know how they processed things, what they 
could use, and what was important to make the clqssroom work, 

' The truth is, however, that I became an English teacher 
because I wanted to find out how these people made sense of the 
world - not the other way around! Peasant farms', once organizing 
their live^ around the rhythms of subsistence survival, find' 
.themselves in a foreign literate city. How do they manage? 

To many of the Hmong I have kno™, I am an English teacher, 
I help them unravel the language, tell them about their new city,- 
and help decipher bills and other strange documents. To Vue 
and Lee^ I have been a frequent visitor, an unsuccessful, language 
learner, an appreciative consumer *of' Hmong -food, a source of rides, 
homework help, and tickets to the Spectrum wrestling matches, 
I have^ also been a hostess to parties, wbere Hmong women can sell ' 
their crafts - one who does not understand the, relationships 
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between actors in the ''Hmong Community" - my own category 
that, may not be'' Shared by them. I have al^o .been a source of 
conflict for Vue and Lee, whos.e hospitality has caused various • 
tensions for them^-with others in the community. I don'tr know 
what other things J am to them. •'A source of favors? A social 
worker? An enigmatic curiosity? A J.one person to take ip ,and • 

.nurture?^ A source of language input ai\d he^? A friertd? 

To me, Vpe and Lee hav^i^been many things. They pre model 
survivors. From Laos, across the Mekond,,in boring dirty refugee 
camps, to Powelton where they are robbed, and thier neighbor's 
children be'aten by angry black kids - they somehow continue 
with gentleness, courtesy, and good humor. They are i keyhole 
into a complex world that I have barely glimpsed. .They are 
young people, making decislcvis about how to balance old and new. 
They have been hosts who have fed me, housed me, i^nvited me to 
sleep next to th^m when it was cold. They are furi^ companions *• 
for watching westling, and they are family for sharing good 
meals.^ They are newcomers who need tips ^bout getting around, 
and tliey are new language learners who can use my help in som^ . 

Vareas. 

I suspect that ,they have given me fa^ more* than I can give 
them. Th-e •'howestay" is over, but the^feeling of home remains. 
In response to their obyious hurt/disappointment when I prepared 
to move back home, I le&t my nightgown for occasional overnight 
visits. That seemed to Appease their suspicion that I was 
pulling out forever. Indeed, if luck. is with me, I will know Vue 
and Lee for a long time - and have" the good fortune to continue 
a process with them of haviiig fun together, sharing things, • 
figuring each other out, and\ learning from each other more about 
the world and how it can looKvfrom different eves. 

\ 

\ • 
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^ A PARENT-RESEARCHER COMMENTS 



When it became known that the University of Pennsylvania 
was interested tn woulcing at our school,' many parents anticipated 
their 'arrival with curiosity and eagerness for what "they perceived 
to be a boon for the 'school. Others, including my husbari^^and 
I had mixed feelings. We questioned the wisdom- of welcoming a 
group foreign to our community and lifestyle to probe and study * 
» us as Africans and aborigines had been studied. We were wary " 
of the notives behind the study and fearful of liow the iesults 
would be used. Although our community is not as -close-knit as 
some, we still valued our privacy. Other, studies had been done 
of Black communities which highlighted negative and inferior 
aspects of Black life. We were concerned tzhat our community's 
struggles to* survive and. progress would be pictured in the same 
light. In addition, we were hesitant to invite anything that 
would interfere with the workings of Qur 'children's school. 

• ' • • — 

A public school's success depends on a number of factors 
among these are: the degree of freedom allowed by central and 
district administrations; the daring, imagination and expertise * 
of the school principal, the skill and dedication of the individual 
teachers and the extent of the 'involvement of the students ' 
parents. 

The importance of parental involvement in the education of 
their children has come increa5ingly into fScus as evidenced by 
the Parent Partnership and other programs initiated by the school 
district of Philadelphia and the federal government to" upgrade 
public education. Most of these programs are designed to 
demonstrate to parents how they can augment and continue the 
education; process at liome.* Children whose parents are involved 
appear to have an advantage. They come to school better prepared, 
are more achievement oriented and are consciously or uncdnsciously 
favored by teachers who are aware of their parents' interest. 

Our school has made special use of^thxs parental interest ^ 
by utilizing it as a basis for an academics *plus progr^&m. Parents 
of the children who are invited to particfipatQ in this program ' 
must show that they ^ are willing to share in the education of. ^ 
their children. Homework assignments must be endoresed, appropriate 
behavior must be insured, and summer refresher work must be • 
completed. The parents at our school are so pleased with -this 
program that *long. before the entVy lev6l f or ^the' program is 
reached, fourth grade, they encourage their children to shape up , 
and work for admittance, ' ' 
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Parental involvement at our school goes beyond educafignal 
reinforcement at home. There' is a nucleus of parents who are * 

"concerned wftU the workings of the school Itself, they volunteer 
their services inVthe,Home and School Association, in mothers' 
groups, in *the office, library and* classrooms. T|iese patents 
are interested in scTiool policies, tea^Tier integrity,, and the 
welfai;e of the children in the community as a whole/ Penn's 

'proposed study, therefore, qpncerned us all. 

My husband and I coud^ see possible advantages in having 
the Univeifsity work with"the school. We have four bright children 
with promising futures. We wanted the bestf education'available ' 
for them, but our fiijancipl situation narrowed our possibilities 
.to the public school .system.. -Our school is one of two elementary 
.schools In our immt^diate neighborhood, and it has proVen to be 
a good choice., -The builjling facilities are attractive and 
relatively new^. 'ft^o.reading skills centers, a math resource room, 
self-teaching machines and well-stocked^ library are some of the ^ 
componeriefs that help to provide"" an enriched learning environ- 
ment. The teach'ers are' friendly and motivating, encouraging 
par^tftal particpatdon on all levels of thp education proces.. 
Many children flourish in this atmosphere, "but otHers struggle 
to pass. ^ • i 

The •prospect of educators from the University of Pennsylvania 
offered hope for those children v^ho had to struggle and broaQened 
horizons. for the others. .A close look at our school cjDuld shed 
light dn >the reasons some children were failing. The parents 
of^the$e children were desparately seeking answers. Many 
parents had little formal education and, despite programs like 
Parent Partnership; couldn't see l\oy to help their children at 
home. ' , . 

» Some parents, like niy husband ^nd myself, were fortunate in 
that we both had goo'd .formal Educations. My husband is a 
graduate student at St. Joseph's University in the field of criminal 
justice. .His' undergraduate work was in secondary education,- and 
he is qualified to.' teach social studies and Spanish. My under- 
graduate., field was psychology, and I am currently. enrolled in a 
school psychology program. We both becafme concerned with education, 
its methods and problems, when our own children started school. ^ 
Patient work at hpme had provided the children with ah early \ 
start in reading and math. When our oldest son entered school, 
I became a classroom volunteer and l^ter a reading aide.' .This 
allowed me to observe teachers' methods, classroom procedures, 
and my childreh' s» behavior. Teachers and. staff offered suggestions 
and encouraged the educational work we continued to do at home. 
Consquently, our children are doing well. Still, we wanted. 
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more. We were well aware. that children in some private schools 
and^ in other p^rts of the country were being offered a rddher, 
more diverse education. Thdse children would one day compete 
H|h our own for college berths and jobs. Penn's interest in 
our school couldi leacj to innovations and improvements that could 
rovide^our childrian with a competitive edge. \ 

Beyon(J the immediate advantage to our o\^m children, Penn.''s * 
interest offered other possibilities. Many , negative reports 
have been produced cn inner city schools. * Poor national* 
standardized scores, delinquency, parental Indifference and* low 
moti\^acion have all befen over publicized. Little has been 
said- of the many inner city schools that \iaye hard working achiever 
who, with their parents' support, are ^stri^viijg to elevate their 
educational, social and economic levels. Penn' 3' publication of 
their findings would spotlight oiVe such school.- 

In^ addition, some elements- o>f society would be madfe aware 
that poverty and environment are handicaps that do not s 
necessarily predict , failure. Jhbse wTio emerge ^from the inner 
city as successes are ofcen looked uppn as the ^exception.. 
However,^ there are many children,, especially at th^ elementary 
school level, who are achievers and have the potential to be a 
success. Public recognition' of these children through stud^s • 
sucli *as Penn's could lower the .Barriers of ^reju^S'ice. ' 

, The pSsitive aspects of the University 's*inVolvement at' 
our school were very persuasive. The^'researchers were welcomed 
and, were quietly assimilated into the daiiy workings of the 
school. Their demeanor w^s so unobtrusive that few parents, * 
students or teachers were aware of their presence. Our •fears 
of tude probing, proved to be unjustified. The researchers' 
pleasant, friendly attitude put everyone at ease. No 'one expressed 
feeling discomfort atobeing the object* of a study. 

- Perry Gilmore, in particular , became an integral part of 
tjie classes she was observing. Her presence . in- the'classroom was 
regarded as supportive rather than intrusive. Observations of 
students and procedures were shared openly with teachers. This 
led to discussions that helped to clarify and provide new meaning 
to student/ teacher interactions. The researcher's apprbaair^ 
was, devoid of tjie affectations on the patronizing expert or of 
the pry^ing fault-finder. Her manner reassured teachers, and 
friendships developed. Teachers willingly talked ol: plans and 

objectives. They valued her contributions. 

» » i 

The students, at first qufet and resSwedvan Perry's presence 
s6^ welcomed the researcher into their inner circle. She was 

r ■ 
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invited to* join in the games and activities she had come to 
observe. Some students .allowed a degree of intimacy that is 
usually reserved for their peers; This researcher ^s open, 
unassuming method of apgraoch had inspired an atmosphere of ^ 
trust and cooperation. ^ 

V 

I realize that resarchers utilize various methods and 
styles in pursuing their stuijies; however, I l^op.e that publication 
of Penn's methodology in this particular ethnographic etudy will 
I6ad to -future use of* this appraoch in minority communities.. 
Fear and suspicion are natural reactions to investigation by 
prominent institutions* of society, Est)ecially when the 
subjects view themselves as being outside of the mainstream of 
that society. j 

Information gathered under these^ circumstances car\ often 
be misleading.. Subjects concerned with putting their "best foot 
fon^alrd'* supply data that makes them look good.; In addition, 
subjects anxiously provide information they think the researcher' 
is seeking. -Researchers, unconsciously reacting to this tension 
in the atmosphere, q^sinterpret what th§y and feel. As a 
result, data is confrounded' arid 9 f^Lse impression of the' • 
community emerges. 

The frank honesty of Penn's researchers produced "frank, 
honest resposnes. The -principal and gome of the^ teachers involved 
in the stu^ were asked -to review and comment ^on' the work that 
had been dine. As a parent, I also was asked *to evaluate and 
offer my views on the research. Validation through coLlaboration 
may not be a n'ew idea, but ±ts use in this instance initiated a 
new cooperative spirit that will extend to future studies in the 
community. 
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A TEACHER-RESEARCHER COMMENT 



1 was reading an abstract for a paper to be presented at 
the University of Pennsylvania Ethnography in Education Research 
Fotum^ (1981) and the final paragraph gave me the idea of where 
I wanted to begin/or just wh^t it was that wanted to say to you, 
I quote from her writing: "Though the researcher later realized 

the nee4 to find the questions " I underlined, drew d box 

aroynd the phrase "find the questions /! We as teacher, parents, 
^nd principals, etc. have the questions. Myriads .of questions 
that ar^ worth qualified, experienced answers of researchers 
and as ethnographers I see you as helping' us to find the 
answers and sometime^^ even more questions. 

From* my experience ±n an ethnographic study for almost 
two years,, it seems to me that one of the major differences 
between the traditional approach to research and the ethnographic 
approach /to research could possibly boil dom to two words. 
They are on and with . The traditional approach leaves you 
feeling something was done on or to you. You may* not even be - 
quite sure what it was that was done (I have been involved in 
both kinds of ^search). You feel that from some lofty throne 
on academic hiSi came the word and the word must be good. You 
begin to wonde? about the must be. On the other hand the 
ethnographic appraoch to research is done with people. Already 
you have a feeling of » being part of something. 

There is also an exchange in the process. The researcher 
gains information and knowledge about himself and the project. 
The researched (me) has a chance to do exactly the same. All 
involved question, learn, change - if change is needed and the 
questions get answered, the project gets done and the papers 
get \vrritten. It takes longer to arrive but the process/or road 
traveled seems so much more humane. 

It seems that one part of the philosophical approach of 
ethnographic researcher is that one comes with few preconceived 
ideas about what the answer (s) are going to be. Thdre seems 
to be a^n elasticity that allows one to take- doun what is 
happening .here and now, then later , one analyzes it, codes 4t. 
of decodes, finds out whose *theory is at. work there (that's 
important to researchers) , but you come jDaok to the researched 
(me) with some more questions that are relevant to what is 
happening in this place at this time. It (E.A.R.) seems to 
allow for the possibility that wrong questions were being 
asked to find out about x, y, or It allows you to come back 
and try it again. 
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The E.A.R. is a more cumbersome approach (lots of papers, 
tapes, and sorting) to research, but again it allows the person 
or persons being researched to share in the learning process. 
My students who w^re* directly involved* and mycilass as a whole 
were able to gain experiences that they will remember and will 
have learned something from. They ^11 remember thi^ngs like 
talcing a "researcher" shopping, to their church, to a -movie of 
their choice. They ^11 have learned in the process how to 
relate to an adult outside of their o\yra community and in this 
case outside of their own race. For me it was a chance to 
have some question^ raised, about the .whys, hows, and wherefore 
that I hadn't thought about in words for a long time.' It 
felt good when the questions were raised that the answers were 
still valid' and that my approach to. teaching still made sense. 
As a result I also modified a few things, threw out a couple 
of things, and became stronger yet in some of my belief s .ab'out 
what works in a classroom. These benefits are not reaped from 
the traditional approach to research. I felt that when the 
researcher was finished she had gotten what she came for, I 
was able to benefit from it, arid my, class benefitted also. 

So often as teachers we feel that things are put, "on" 
us. Tliis is not a good Reeling and .it's seldom verbalized by 
teachersy but when the word comes down from academics on 
high about how this and that are going to work in your class- 
room and your yeafs of experience say it may or may not . Much 
research/findings/programs/etc. that are handed down this way 
are dealt with in like manner, the round file if you can and 
tf you can't you go through with little interest or belief it 
will work for you. 

There is a need for meaningful research to be done where 
the questions come from within the structure to be researched 
whether that structure is a family, church, school, or lai;ger 
institution. ^ . ^ 

Heretofore research has seemingly forgotten about ' 
smallness and uniqueness. Tlie process is to start on a small 
group or groups, moving perhaps lat^r to larger groups, for th^ 
purpose of extrapolating information to apply to even larger 
^groups. There is a need I'm sure for this process but for sure 
it should not 'be the only way. How about finding out .which 
method or approach would work best in a particular situation 
and yse that one. 'Perhaps some research should/can only be 
applied "to certain ^groups. Perhaps variations are needed for 
other groups. *t, 

I would like to leave you to think about this. It would 
seem to me that with all the educational research available to 

/. ♦ 
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&pply or that has been applied, it (public education) is still 
•not working for large numbers of its clients. To the degree 
that you are able to find funding/money to allow you to do 
this kind of humane and personalized research is the degree to 
x^hich more things will work for more people. 
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READING AND WRITING IN THE REAL WORLD: 
EXPLORATIONS INTO THE CULTURE OF LITERACY, • 

f 

INTRODUCTION ' " 

.Rather than looking at reading and writing primarily as cognitive 
processes, or as skills with socio-cultural dimensions, it. is fruitful to 
view them as fundamentally socio-cultural phenomena. While the two approaches 

» 

may hot' necessarily be contradictory, the latter perspective has, until fairly 
recently, not been characteristic of most research or practice in American 
education. This view, however, underlies several recent studies of classroom 
interaction and of Titeracy in(fhomes 'and communities. (For example, Hymes 
et al, 1978-81 in West Philadelphia, 'Smith et al , ongoing in Philadelphia, 
Heath, five year ethnographic study in the Southeastern U. S., Liechter, 
•McDermottt, et al, 1980-81 in' New York.)"' . '• 

/ 

This approach, at the outset, mandstas s'dsfinition of "the- real world" 
different from that which would be expected. This phrase,, as used here, does 
not refer only to literacy activities which are confijied to out-of-school- 
contexts. The social context, school otherwise, is not simply a setting 
to display a set of congitive skills and\khov/l edge which remain constant 
acros.s settings, but is a key ingredient in .the' literacy event itself. 
So central is context to understanding literacy that it is easy to find that 
^^what counts as reading in one context will not in otheVs, Therefore, J take - 
reading and writing in the real world to^ refer to the meanings of literacy 
in the cultural contexts in which, individuals or groups of individuals live 
their lives. * 
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Whereas cognition has become a central analytic construct in traditional 
school -centric views of literacy,, understanding reading knd writing'.in the 
real world requires'an examination, of- the culturd^of literacy. Though this 
notion which becomes our primary construct in the present discussion, i.s 
defined more precisely as the discussion progresses, a. simple difinition is • 
in order .at this point. r — . . . • . • 

.The culture of literacy refers to the values, beliefs, techniques, skills 
and social statuses* associated with reading and writing. Every school 'develops, 
its own culture (or subculture) of literacy. By the same token, every community 
of -which schools are a segment, ^has also .evolved its subculture of .literacy. 

This, use of culture does not imply th^t there are no^caltural traits that , 
subcultures hold in common.' Quite the-' contrary, one way to conceptualize i 
subculture is- to see it is a specific adaptive«,variation that its members make 
on a small set of underlying cultural, themes. This seems to be the case in 
'the subcultures of literacy described to date.* * • . • " 

Dispite variations among individual schools'^ cultures of literacy, there 
are striking simiiarities~'Some of these can be traced to- the long'^tradition 
of viewing reading and writing as- cognitive processes Where the important 
activity is carried out i.n tfie heads of individuals. (See Hehan. 1979, and 
McDermott. 1977). For example^ it is hard to find a school that doesn't value 
formal. aspects of readingor writing behavior- nearly as-much as the decoding 
^pr encoding of .(neaping or that doesn.'t count the social deportment of- readers 
and writers in evaluating li'tgracy behavior. Furthennore, the vast majority 
of schools expect the development of .literacy skills to occur in a specific 
sequence of stages; typically simple 'labellintj is succeeded by the ability 
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to deal with "what" questions and this stage in turn leads to .tfie acqui- 

sition of Higher order analytic skills.^ 

* '' - ■ . . - 

In the remainder of- thi's paper I describe some of what we have found 

from our 'explorations Mnto the culture of literacy. When possibje, these 

.findings are supported by or related to recent research conducted from 

a similar'perspecti'Ve. A final section sJ<etches.some of the_ implications 

these .findings 'have for educational practices. - 

Meanings of Reading and Writing in the Real World 

In the real, world, reading and writing can be viewed as individial' 

or group adaptive responses, as important roles in the construction of the 

' social order, and as negotiable commodities. 
Reading and Wr^iting as ^Adaptive Responses , Reading and writing, conventional 
wisdom". holds, require certain knowledge and skills that must be taught. 
This belief ,, which underlies much edpcational practice, is reflected in our 

, search for improved pedagogical^ techniques as well as in the central place 
methods courses hold in teacher training programs. Ultimately, it represents 
a kind of "magical thinking." (Emig) Neither the literature describing 
literacy in other societies (Cf., for example, Scribner and Cole, 1978) 

nor recent res"ea^ch in our. own society supports this belief. 

For the children she studied. Heath reports, 

, ...comprehension was the context rather than the 
outcome of learning to read. -They read to learn 
something, obtain .a desired -ijtem or action, and' 
in these situations, they learned to read without 
4 formal instruction or the reading-readiness 

activities ggaeralTy used by school -oriented ^ 
parents with preschoolers.. (Heath, 1981, "p. 9, 
^Eqiphasis in the. original) * . - . ' . ' 
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1. Heath, 1981, describes two communities where the preschool child's 
literacy context leads to either a truncation and limitation of 
this process or to the development of a different one. Both are 

" ^ -^.'shown to lead to».problems in school. 
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This conclusion comes as no surprise to. anthropologists. In an environ- 
f 

ment as literate as ours, where it is virtually impossible to escape regular 
encounters with printed language, learning to read and write are natural 
OQcurrences-"as natural as learning to speak. Virtually every normal 
child brought up in the 4Jnited State's, left to his/her own devices, will -do 
some reading and writing as ap adaptive response to the environment. ^ 
In this view, people read or 'write only insofar as these activities 
fill perceived needs. The reality, predictably, is more complex. Need 
perception is a h.ighly individual matter, reflecting largely the idio- 
syncracies of personal biographies and histories. - ' " ' 

Nevertheless, this assumption leads to provocative' and fruitful research. 
Black children, Ogbu. argues persuasively, frequently do not learn to read - 
and write as readily, as their white counterparts precisely because their 
realj life ..experiences ^bely the promise of school and of mainstream society 
that, acquiring literacy skills will provide the means to move up and out. 
They do not remain disadvantaged because they fail to become literatB. 
It is the other way round. The realities of the social caste structure in 
'which they are trapped liot only makes acquiring school literacy futile, 
but probably also counterproductive to any attempt to breech the imposed 
ceiling. (Ogbu, 1980) 

On the other hand, Insh working-class families studied in New York City 
perceived school success to be the only way'out of the community {McDern).ott 
and Morrison, n.d.). As a result their children were sent to parochial 
schools at great sacrifice, and every effort was made by parents to see that 
school expectations wece^met, even_when these expectations ran counter to 

c. Yetta Goodman.- Remarks made .at the Conference oH Young Children's life of 
Language, Rutgers University, May 1980. 
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deeply held values. For example,. sometimes teachers would assign .homework 
writing exercises as punishment for misbehavior. Although one mo'ther felt 
that this practice might have this effect of turning her, child off to writing, 
she al'ways insisted that he do it. (McDermott and Morison, 1981, r..d.) 

Watkins encountered families who sijnilarly perceive the acquisition of 
school literacy and hence the meeting of school expectations as crucial to 
social advancement. In their attempts to meet these expectations these 
families ran into difficulties -of a slightly 'different nature. They were 
admonished to provide "literate, environments" (the particulars of which w.ere 
spelled out by the school), to read to and with their children, and to check 
but not correct their homework assignments. In the first place it was never 
clear where the -line between checking and helping should be drawn. More dis- 
.turbing, however, was the value dissonance this directive created. Their ex- 
periences warned them that sending children to school with "incorrect" or 
"messy" homework frequently resulted in teachers viewing them as illiterate 
or non-caring parents. Moreover, they ran considerable risk (at least in 
their own minds)/that their children would make negative comparisons between 
themselves and their teachers if they appeared not to recognize improperly 
rendered assignments. This was particularly a difficult issue given the 
strong community value on propriety in act and appearance. 

Viewing reading and writing as adaptiV.e responses to perceived needs not 
only^leads us to find evidence of the differential acquisition of literacy 
skills and concomitant reactions to school, expectation, it also sheds light 
on a variety of literacy related problems. Few e^lucators view the definition 
of reading and writing as problemmatical . Students are classified as readers 
or non-readers and writers or non-writers without much thought about what 
this cl^sification means. Similarly, on a given occasion, a particular 
student will be seen as either engaging in one of these 'literacy behaviors 
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.or not. I think, however, that such demarcations cannot be so easily made.. 

Fieri ng (1981) took as the starting point for her study one teacher's 
insistence that her "lower tracfc students did not write," "a major source of 
frustration in her teaching. Fiering, however, found the classroom to be a 
beehive of writing activity. ^Students wrote notes to each other, reminders 
to themselves, designed word games, drew up contracts, and made lists. When 
the resea>cher discussed these observations with the teacher, she initially 
dismissed it with, "Oh, I don't consider that to be writing." 

That the teacher chose to" count some behaviors as writing,* while exclud- 
ing .others that appeared to be similar, came as no surprise. Her "definition" 
of writing, which she shares with many educators and parents, precluded her 
categorizing certain student behaviors' as writing. A major goal of ethno- 
graphic analysis is to explicate the frameworks or definitions used by members 
of a culture, and thus to describe how certain people see the world ^nd why.^ 

The fact that teachers count only some reading and writing behaviors as 
actual reading and writing is crucial for understanding the problems involved ' 
in describing the culture of school literacy. What counts as reading or writ- 
ing in school is usually determined by what is taught. Tests are designed for 
the display not of what may have been learned naturally, but what the teacher 
believes has been taught., Lessons are planned to systematically lead students 
through stages that the teacher establishes. Ideally this progression is 
based on research findings reflecting the experiences of a "representative" 
sample of learners. ^ 

The effects of this counting-only-what-is taught syndrome on the acquisi- 
tion and display of reading and writing skills is farreaching. A child coming 

f. ■ - 

3. In the Fierfng study jubsequent investigation revealed the formal proper- 
ties defining writing. that counted as well as enough of the social 
organizational configuration of the claTssroom to explain some of the-,- . 
reasons why this particular wey of counting was functional. 
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to school, able as Heath's subjects were to.Vead to learn," may soon find that 
what s/he can do doesn't^count as reading. It isn't -enough to see words in 
context and deduce their meanings. Before one can "read"' one must learn that, 
in some mysterious , way, print tracks sound, for example. And this is only the 
^ beginning. A student will realize that simply encoding meaning in printed 
symbols, even if the meaning can be retrieved by a reader, doesn't neces- 
sarily count as writing. He may have to learn that this print must proceed 
from left to right, be in a straight line and meet a number of other formal 
or functional expectations of the teacher. 

Frequently, in order to count as reading or writing, the actions them- 
selj^^JUJSt be accompanied by keeping the feet on the floor, assuming an 
appropriate facial expres^sion, and maintaining total silence. Also, what 
counts- for reading or wri-ting for one student' may not for another. 

Beginning Black school readers from Tracktown (Heath, 1980) apparently 
find themselves penalized on reading readiness tests because they cannot 
arjswer the "what" question presented by flat, two-dimensional, highly 
stylized stimuli, even thpugh their past experiences seem to have prepared 
Mhem to deal with "higher order" analogic questions. The latter skills, 
presumably, would be overlooked (not counted) because they occur out of ex- 
pected sequence. 

The point is simple. The school culture of literacy typically leads 
teachers not to count displays of 1 iteracy competencies when those do not 
conform to the definitions ^nd expectations implied in what is taugnt. In- 
disputably, these practices are functional, given the sorting role schools 
play in society. Crucial to educators is the awareness that definitions of 
literacy vary and are functions of the particular culture (or subculture) of 
literacy characteristic of schools or communities. 
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The role of reading and writing in constructing the social order. 

This essay looks for the answers to school related literacy problems in 
social organizatit)nal rather than in strictly cogn'itive processes. From a 
culture of literacy perspective. rea^Jing and writing themselves, as cultural 
phenomena, are important to the construction of social organization. 

Culture is^not like a suit of clothes to be put on <or discarded at will. 
People- don't see the world in-a certain way simply because they choose to. . 
They see it the way it has been presented to them, and confirmed by experi- 
ence.- Decisions ar? ma\le with faith that things are the way they appear 
^ through one's cultural lenses. , 

The culture 0/ literacy, as a way of seeing reading and writing, is no 
less important. We go to extremes to see that .teachers, in their recruit- 
ment, training and assimilation to a school, accept the school culture of 
literacy. Teachers' "ways of counting" reading and writing* behaviors are not 
simply matters of choicQ. They reflect how, from their perspective, things 
are. Conflicts between cultures, opposing ways of seeing, are only resolved 
at great risk to the individuals committed to them, this, of course, goes 
far to explain the frustration both of teachers, who .can't get kids to "learn" 
and of reformers who can't get teachers to change. ^ 

The power of culture is central in understanding the role of literacy in 
the construction of social organization. Micro-ethnographic efforts at ex- 
plaining the process of constructliig the social organization of classrooms or 
lessons have made this clear. (Cf., Mehan, n.d.; McDermott, 1977; .Schultz 
and FTorio, 19B1; White, 1980) For example, students are commonly grouped 
or tracked according to reading level. Even in classrooms where the grouping ^ 
for reading is heterogeneous, teachers' behaviors toward individuals are 
generally affected by the "known" differences. 

Public belief in the importance of developing the kinds of literacy skills 

2l{} ' 
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presumably offered by schooling are strong. People regularly make decisions 
about where to live on the basis of the availability of good schools. Liter- 
acy is, of course, not .the onlyissue prompting these decisions, but it is - 
fundamental. „When, for example, a parent explained that she could not enroll 
her son in the public inner city school because he was "so middle class that 
he would never survive," her concern was not only for his physical safety 
but for the quality of preparation he would receive. 

^ Not all parents have options. Some simply cannot afford to shop for a 
school that meets their expectations, though they may feel just as strongly 
about the importance of their children developing literacy skills. They are, 
however, forced to develop a different strategy for assuring it. Some attempt 
to. influence the school. For a variety of re^ons, mostly related to their 
relative powerlessness that created the predicament in the first place, such 
efforts are seldom very satisfying. A more typical response is reactive, and 
they restructure their lives to conform to school expectations. 

The discovery of "community" and its role in schooling may be one of the 
most significant results of researchers' attention to out-of-school contexts. 
Obviously, any explanation for the roles literacy plays' in real life must take 
into account the total repetory of knowledge available "for people to fjcus 
themselves on." (McDermott and Morison, 1981) This means attending to the 
larger community which both families and schools share in and create. 

In literacy research, communities have usually been categorized as 
school-oriented or non-school-oriented. School -oriented includes those in ' 
which the families' culture of literacy and the school's are similar and 
where parents consciously attempt to inculcate appropriate skills, knowledge 
and attitudes in their children. They also frequently make sure their 
children enroll in schools that will work for them. Our research suggests 
refining this model, a refinement that will take us a step toward the kind 
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of ethnology of school TnggCalled for by Hymes. (Hymes, 1980) 

At the risk of oversimplification, I suggest that three configurations of 
school -communi ty culture types can be identified, based on the way behaviors 
and attitudes toward literacy are organized. These types can be labelled 
reactive (where the community organizes its cultureof literacy around school 
expectations), proactive (where the school loqks to the community for clue's 
as to how Us approach to literacy should be organized), and unrelated (where 
the famili^es and schools develop their notions in relativejsolation one from 
the bther). 

The communities investigated to date seem to fit in the following 
categories: 

COMMUNITY CULTURE OF LITERACY TYPES 

Reactive Kingsland (McDermott and Morison, N.Y.C.) 

Shortridge (Watkins-, West Philadelphia) 
Roadville (Heath, Southeastern United States) 

• 

Proactive Suburban Public (GSE Graduate Students) 
.University Private (U. of Pen Professors) 
School-Oriented (Heath) 

5 

Unrelated Stockton (Ogbu) 

Tracktown (?) (Heath, Southeastern United States) 

This table throws in relief several interesting "facts." First, con- 
sistent distinctions do not seem to obtain between white and Black communi- 
ties. Stockton and Tracktown are both Black, and, presumably for the reasons, 
discussed earlier, families from both know that school promises of mobility 



4. Heath does not claim the status of community for "school-oriented" 
families in her paper. She does, however, contrast school -oriented 
families discussed in the literature with her Roadville and Tracktown 
communities. Much of this literature reports the experiences of afflu- 
ent, professional researchers who either studied their own or colleague 
families. 

5. Ogbu, in the paper cited here, does not claim tfiat he is talking ex- 
clusively abou^ Stockton as a community type. However, he does indicate 
that many of his contentions are grounded in his Stockton research. 
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based on literacy 'are not to be taken at face value. However, Shortridge is 
also Black, and here the parents, very much like the Irish families in Kings- 
land, are careful to organize their literacy activities in reaction to school 
expectations. Apparently, they accept the school promise--or premise. 

These divisions do not coincide either with public and private boundaries. 
"Kfngsland is parochial, university prqfessors 'use private schools and, we can 
assum§ that Heath's school-oriented families sent their children t'o both pri- 
vate and public schools. 

Quite possibly, an understanding of the culture of literacy, reflecting 
the ways families, .individuals and schools organize their fiteracy related 
• concerns, can only be found by looking at the community as a whole. Schools and 
families interact and relate to each other in unique ways to create a culture 
of literacy. This process must be examined if the meanings of reading and 
writing in the real world are to be understood clearly. 

Reading and Writing as negotiable commodities . American educators are ob- " 
sessed with literacy, particularly reading. Conversations with principals, 
teachers and parents about schools almost inevitably turn to the reading level 
of students. Principals routinely judge the effectiveness of their administra- 
tions by changes in the school's annual reading score ranking. Parents 
evaluate teachers, and teachers parenting, on how well and how fast students 
learn to read and write. 

Our society's experience is only unique in detl!^ . Historians have long 
warned us that literacy can have different effects and has been put to a wide 
number of uses by societies in other times and places. It has been used to 
democratize by breaking up monopolies on knowledge and, by being guarded as 
the property of a few, has also been used to strengthen or foster elite 
classes. In our own time we have seen it used to disenfranchise voters and 
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to^unfaiHy deny employment. We have also seen political reformers, such^as 
Paulo Freire, promote it as a powerful means for liberation. \ 

To see the full range of uses to which reading and writing can be put 
requires considering them within the context of a,.culture of literacy. Such 
uses vary from community to community and include the availability of the 

4 

material paraphenelia of literacy, notions of selfworth and one's ability to " 
, learn, values attached to the uses of time, and" n^twojks of social paths"*either 
out of the community or to positions of importance within it. The relation- 
ship of ihe school to the rest of the community is crucial^ especially the 
status of the principal, his knowledge of the community moires and his no- 
tions about literacy. 

The remainder of this section will present one case of school community 
-in Philadelphia. We will see how the principal and community families negoti- 
ate a borja fide social contract for the exchange of literacy skills.. 

The Community . Shortridge, though a Black community, hardly qualifies 
as a typical inner city Ghetto. Characterized by extreme social and economic 
diversity, it has both a number of very poor families and a number of socially 
mobile families in which one or both^ the parents hold good jobs. The neigh- 
borhood consists mainly of single family dwellings, built by Irish and Jewish- 
residents a half century ago. Some have been converted to house more than 
one family. During the past fifteen years the. neighborhood has become en- 
tirely Black, and it is these working-class Black families who make up the ■ 
school "community. 

The Principal . The principa], an Italo-American native of South Phila- 
delphia, has been at Shortridge for 10 years. Prjor to coming he had been 
vice-principal of a school experiencing a great deal of rafcial unrest. He 
distinguished himself, in the eyes of the community and the school district 
administration, by the skill with which he handled the racial crisis. The 

r 

respect he gained there followed him to Shortridge. 
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As a principal he is proud of his school's role in the community. Although 
he does not reside in the city and neither he nor his staff are much in evidence 
in .the area after school hours, the school is a focal point of community ac- 
tivity. Indeed, it is the central and most visible institution, serving more 
tha'n any other to give a sense of identity to the community. The principal has 
been very careful to A'ltivate ties npt only with the parents of his students,* 
but with other influential members of the neighborhood. 

Not surprisingly, the community relationship to the school is reactive, 
whil-e the principal's style of interaction with the community would be pro- 
active. He does not hide the fact that he disl ikes surprises. His school and 
"■ffice are open to parents and visitors and this contact serves to keep 
ai, ^ast of problems before they get serious. Through all of his school - 
community" programs he tries to stay -a step ahead,, to offer before he is asked. 
Iti this way he maintains control of the relationship and presents himself as a 
knowledgeable leader. ' > ^ 

He sees the school as an outpdst^^f middle-class culture. His goal is 
to hrelp as many of the children as possible arcquire the trappings of that cul- 
ture. The success of this mission, hf firmly believes, requires that he 
operate from a position of power. About this he is articplate'apd certain. 
The quick and^'^ffective solution to problems demands not only that they be 
anticipated but that decisive action be forthcoming. Any move from within 
'the school, from the city administration or from , outside that he sees as a 
'threat to hiS' power is qufckly addressed. 

By mast accounts he is a success. He has received several community 

awar*ds, and the school has been featured in a national publication as a "school 

that Works." He is proudest,' however, of the advances his school has made in 

( 

the city ranking of reading scores, and the number of students who go on to 
prestigious 'junior or senior high schools. 
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Development of literacy skills are seen as central to what he be-lieves is 
^ his mission. He proudly proclaims himself an expert in teaching literacy. The 
school under his direction has participated in a number of innovative language . 
arts programs. 

The Goods. Key to the use of reading and writing skills as "goods" is 
the academics plus program in the school. This program consists of special 
classes open to selected "good" students and is designed both to challenge and 
to reward them. Shortridge, which had been a K-5 school until a sixth "aca- ' 
demies plus" grade was added, offers the option beginning with the fourth grade. 

The appeal and the power of academics plus finds its roots in the secondary 
school scene in Philadelphia. Students are offered the cho\ce of two elite 
schools (one for boys and one for girls), very good academic schools, spe- 
cialized vocational schools, traditional general schools and "one school -without- 
walls. Competition is heavy for admission to the "better" s'chools as well as 
for some of the private schools in the area. 

Selection to academics plus is seen by parents and touted by.'the school as 
increasing one's chances of getting into a "good" school latep'. The competi»-''., 
tion starts before children enroll in kindergarten when parents are urged to 
participate in the school sponsored reading readiness programs. Throughout 
the early grades it is used as a carrot both ta motivate kids to read and to 
insure that they and their parents develop a "proper attitude" toward school. 

The negotiation and, th e contract . Negotiations start "after the teachers 
have selected students for participation to the program and these choices 
have been approved by the principal. Officially, selection is open to "good" 
students, though the major criterion is' attitude. 

Appropriate attitude, a complex issue, includes not having been a dis- 
cipline problem and being cooperative and dependable. In addition, the role 
parents have played in school -life is important in the display of proper 
attitude. They must be seen as cooperative and caring by having attended 
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paren.t-teacher conferences and sending their children to school, well -dres'sed. 
well-fed. welT-rested and with signed homework assignments completed. 

Formal negotia,tions take place in a meeting between 'the principal and ■ 
•parents whose children have been chosen to participate. The' principal says 
something like: 

"We will do our best to see to it that your children learn 

TJZ Z^ T^] "V^ "^^"^ *° tf^^-" inSo gooS 

jumor and senior high schools if you will work with us." 

' Working with ,them means regularly monitoring the children's homework, • 
following a year round program in literacj> at home, sending the children to 
'school dressed appropriately, attending parent-teacher conferences, and co- 
operating with respect to discipline. 

The parents are then required to sign a formal agreement containing these 
provisions. The next year students will be assigned to a special classroom 
and teacher and will be expected to work at an accelerated pace. Breech of 
the agreement can result in a student being either put into a regular class- 
room or not invited to continue for the next grade. Fifth graders who are not 
selected to the program for the sixth grade must leave Shortridge. ' 
- > -The Results . This case' si^gge-sts how. through a single program rooted in 
the community's cultural values on literacy. 'a principal ^is'able to achieve 
several, goals. He can control the relationship of the school to the cormiunity, 
effectively demand a display of certain attitudes and behaviors, and preclude 
a number of problems from developing. Through it all he is consolidating and 
expanding his own. power both to influence the behavior of students'^and parents 
and to make unpopular decisioi^ of his own. This scenario is possible because 
the -school appears to control a highly valued commodity: access to facility 
with reading and writing. Other scenarios, where the participants have dif- 
ferent agenda, have been encountered in other school communities. Each has as 
its basis the amenability of reading and writing (as well as other school- 
taught skills) to negotiation as a kind of currency. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 
Most teachers and' parents have been enculturated into the conventional cul- 
ture of school literacy. They view reading and writing as'esseatially'cognitive 
phenomena, and for them the evidence is persuasive. Certain types of kids do 
not do v|ell on reading tests, nor do they give much evidence of wanting to read ■ 

■ 

and write. Even more telling is the evidence provided by those cases where tra- 
dftiona} approaches have produced successes; where reading scores have gone up 
and where children have stopped misbehaving, have learned to love learning and 

• » 

^ have graduated to successful adult careers. *♦ . 

At the same time, viewing reading and writing in the real wprld from the 
perspective of the culture of Titeracy reveals a set of processes that educators 
and layfolk alike have not been aware .'of. . For one, major tasks being performed 
by schools have little j:o do with learning literacy skills, and for' another, 
children are able to acquire these -pretty much apart from school efforts, or 
even despite them. In this light, I propose the following as implications for 
practice emerging from our present understanding of reading and writing in the 
real world: 

!• A new understanding of children . Viewing literacy primarily as a cognitive 
phenomenon leads to a view of ch^ildren as little more than repositories of 
competencies. The major concern of schooling becomes the provision, mea- 
surement, ranking and enhancement of these competencies. It can be argued 
that this is simply a fiction. However, the realities of the school cul- 
ture too often lead to the acceptance of this fiction as reality. It is 
a short step to believing that what we see children display in classroom 
interactions, written assignments, oral recitations and tests is what the 
children are. 

In contrast, the perspective presented here leads us to view children 
as innately adapting, always seeking to make sense of their world. Thus, 

« 

they are defined by a delicate and intricate web of relata that extends 



beyond the classroom in a number of- dimensions most of' which are not 
■ .|icj:essible to scrutiny by teachers. Intrustion into this is only done 
with the utmost sensitivity to th6 unanticipated risks it might entail. 
2. A sensitivity to children's culture of .literacy . In a paper analyzing 
"stepping rhymes" used by ciiildren, Gi'lmore (1981) describes one that 
- begins, "Gimmee room." An important characteristic of this genre of 
children's "play," she notes, is the use of names, which she sees as a ■ 
^ tendency to personalize. We would.be well served to listen closely to 
this and other clues children offer to their subculture. Just as the 
school's culture of literacy is determinant of how we teach and evaluate 
reading^and writing, so the child's subculture is a major influence on 
wHat he or she does or does not do. Gf particular importance is the 
intricate and complex relationship children develop with peers. Only 
recently have researchers seriously examined children's subcultures where, 
undoubtedly, the source of many "readtng and writing" problems will be 
founds 

5- A new appreciation of community . More school people -^re seeing them- 
selves as aliens on foreign ♦terrain. From a culture of literacy per- 
'spective this is almost never ^he case. While the relationship between 
the school and the families it serves may be one, of several type's, it is* 
always vital. Active engagement in teaching as a process negotiated 
between community members can lead to its assuming a new^ significance. 
Viewing teaching as participation in a community activity can at the 
same tiftie alleviate the isofat^on many teachers feel and give them a 
sharpened sense of what their student's real needs are. This latter 
can also have the additional effect of removing much of the dependence 
upon outside expertise for answers to questions about discipline, moti- 
vation and technique. 

228 
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A pedagogy that "gives room ." If reading and -writing are in fact adaptive 
responses, the request of Gilmore's "stepping" girls to "Gimme room!" can 
be seen as more than a clue to their subculture. It can be taken as a 
plea for a new way of teaching. Traditional views gf pedagogy view tech- 
nique as basic. We want to know "what are the best ways to enhance compe-' 
tencies?" and we want methods to insure that they are displayed to maximum 
advantage and are fairly evaluated. 

Seeing learning as adaptation removes the onus from technique. It puts 
the emphasis on leaving room for learning. It means making allowa'nces for 
alternative learning styles, giving opportunity for careful rehearsing be- 
fore work is displayed in assignments, recitations or tests, for example. 
It may mean tolerating some apparent chaos or having our own sensitivities 
inadvertently affronted.. 

In shof^, this approach calls for extreme sensitivity before inter- 
vening in the delicate web of'relata defining the child. However, this 
is not necessarily the same sensitivity a fine mechanic dispTays in tuning 
a motor, a sensitivity born of fear that a false move might upset the 
functioning of the mechanism. Children are above all human and some- 
times it is necessary to risk upsetting the smooth functioning of the 
system for the good of the child; 
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SYMPOSIA, COLLOQUIA; WORKSHOPS 
AND ARTICLES MAKING DIRECT USE 
OF FINDINGS FROM THIS RESEARCH 

(Partial listing) 
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COLLOQUIA, SYMPOSIA AND WORKSHOPS 

3/81 Second Annual University of Pennsylvania Ethnography 

and Education Research Forum. ^ . 

^ Symposium: "From Research to Practice" (Smith) 
Symposium: "Language Ijse. " (Gilmore / Schief f elin) 

4/81 Association for Educational Communication and Technology. 

Symposium: "Ethnography and Ed. Technology" (Gilmore/Smith) 

5/81 Columbia Teachers K^ollege. Colloquium x^ith Lichter Project 

.(Funded by NIE.) (Gilmore/Smith) 

7/81 Weeklong institute for the Office of Res^fearch and Evaluation, 

The Philadelphia School District. (Gilmore/Smith) 

9/81- Weekly Literacy Brown Bag Lunch, Organized by Smith and D. 
5/82 , Wagner to facilitate sharing of research on literacy ,^ Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Graduate School of Education. 

10/81 Two day workshop vitlj the Harvard Literacy Project of C. 

Snow and the Penn Moroccan Project of D, Wagner. Organ- 
ized by Schieffelin 

11/81 Two day research workshop for Graduate School of Education, 

Off-Campus Programs. (Gilmore/Smith) 

1,1/81 Workshop with F. Thompson and staff, BOCES, New York Dept. 

- of Education. (Smith) 

12/81 Workshop for teachers and research staff of Sondra Perl's 

Writing Research Project, Wading Rock, N.Y. (Smith) 

1/82 West Chester State College, Colloquium: "Ethnograohy and 

Literacy related Problems." ' " (Smith) 

3/82 Luzerne County Reading Association, Workshop: "^^hat Ethno- 

graphy Can Tell Us About Reading." . (Smith) 

3/82 Third Annual University of Pennsylvania Ethnography in Edu- 

cational Research Forum. 

Symposium: "Literacy Research" (Gilmore, Robinson, Schief- 
felin, Weinstein) 

4/82 Rutgers University, Symposium: "Ethnography and Graduate 

. Education." . (Gilmore/Smith) 
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PAPERS 
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3/81 


^ Gilmore. "Spelling Mississippi: Recontextualization of a ^ 
Literacy Related speech Event"' Second Penn Forum - 




4/81 


Gilmore. "Languag^e and Affect in Literacy Res'earch" at 
The Association for Educational Communica*:ion and Tech- 
nology, Ahnual Meeting, Philadelphia. 




5/81 


Gilmore. "Spell Mississippi Right Now!" at The Youth Folk 
« Arts Festival. Philadelphia. 




5/81 


Smith. "The Relational View of Schooling" at Graduate School 
. of Education, U. of Pennsylvania, Faculty Colloquium. 




" 10/81 


Gilmore. "LangiJage and Literacy Competencies as Educational 
Resources." Gruaduate School of Education, Educators' Day. 




10/81 


Smith. "Doing the Ethnograohy of Literacy." Graduate School 
of Education, Educators' Day. 




11/81 


Gilmore. "Admission to Literacy in Elementary School." Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Literacy Brown Bag Lunch. 




11/81 


Smith. "The Culture of Literacy: Issues in Applying the Con- 
struct." Graduate School of Education, Literacy Brown Bag. 




11/81 

» 


Smith. "Reading and Writing Outside of School: Findings and 
Research Issues." Beaver College Faculty Student Colloquium. 




3/82 


Smith. ^ "Fufprise! Traditional Literacy is Alive and Well." 
University of Maryland Conference on New Literacies. 


• 


3/82 


Gilmore/Schieffelin. "Privacy, Pride and Pronouncement: The 
Study of Literacy in Adolescent Girls." Third Penn Forum. 




3/82 


Smith. "The Education of Ethnograohy." Keynote Address, The 
Third Penn Forum. 




3/82 


» 

Weinste'in. "Some Social Consequences of Literacy." Third Penn 
Forum . 


V 


3/82 


Smith. ."tJhat Ethnography of Literacy Can Teach Educators." 
Phi Delta Kappa, Philadelohia Chapter. 




4782 


Schieffelin. "Literacy Research and Southeast Asians in Ele- 
mentary School." Graduate School of Ejducration, Literacy 
Brown Bag Lunch. * , \ * r 
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ARTICLES 



1982 Gilmore and Smith. "Elhnography and Education: Comment On 

Two Issues/* The Lin^xuistic Reporter ^ Center for AoolieJ 
Linguistics, Washington, D,C, - * 

* 

1982 Gilmore and Smith* "Tlie State of The Art in Ethnography and 

Education: A Retrospective Discussion-" Children in and Out' 
of School . Gilmore, Perry and Allan Glatthorn, Eds. Center 
for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D.C. 

1982 . Smith. "Reading and Writing- in the Real World:* Explorations 
into the Culture of Literacy." Deveiopin^ Literacy: YoUng 
Children's Use of Lang^uage . Parker Robert P. and Frances kt 
Davis, Eds. International Readitifi; Association, Nevjark, DE. 

1982 Smith. "The Ethnographic Monitoring of Language Arts Skill Ac- 

quisition: General. Findings." The Generator . American Edu- 
cational Research 'Association. 



1982 Smith. "Ethnoeraohic Monitoring: A Way to Understand By Those * 

^"Jho Are Making Schooling ^•lork." The Generator . American Edu- 
catipnal Research Association. 



FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS , AND ACTIVITIES 

Fall/82 Gilmore. "Silence arid Sulking and the Literacy Development of 
^ of Children." in Tannen, Deborah and Muriel Saville-Troike, 

' eds. The Functions of Silence . 

7/82 * Smith. "Counting the Cost in Literacy Acquisition." Paper to - — 
,,be presented at tHe International Psychological Association, 
Edinboro, Scotland. (Invited oarticipant) 

In Prep. Schieffelin, (ed) The A cquisition- of Literacy: Ethno^ 

graphic Perspectives, Articles by Gilmore, Schieffelin, 
Smith and Weinstein* 

7/82 Graduate School of Education, Week-long Institute, "Ethnography 

for Practitioners: Exooring the Culture of Literacy." Gilmore 
and Smith. 

Fall/82 Proceedings of the Tlurd Annual Ponn Forum , Richard Blot, Ed. 
Papers by -Smith, Weinstcin, Gilmore and Schicffelitt. 

DISSERTATIONS • , 

^5/82 Gilmore (Ph.D.) Tlie Right to Read: Admission to Literacy . 

8/82 Watkins (Ed.D.) Parent Pcrceotions oC School Expectations and the 

Acquisition of Literacy* Skills. 
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